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UR business is entirely with 
Wholesale Druggists and 
Manufacturers, and in justice 


to them we refrain from sales to 
retailers, doctors or consumers 






whenever and wherever our pro- 
ducts can be had from jobbers 
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THE CONVENTION EXTRA. 


This number of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter is devoted to a sten- 
ographic report of the proceedings of 
the forty-first annual convention of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, which was held at Santa 
Barbara, California, September 27th to 
September 30th, inclusive. 

The importance of the proceedings of 
this convention to the drug and allied 
that we print them 
promptly, and it would be impractica- 
ble to do this satisfactory to our read- 
ers and ourselves were we to include 





trades demands 


the report and discussions in our reg- 
prompt publication of 
necessarily be interfered 


issue, a 
which would 
with. 

Our readers therefore 
that this number extra 
and is sent to all our subscribers with- 
out additional charge. 


ular 


are advised 


is an edition 
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THE CONVENTION. 


Of the forty-one annual meetings of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, none have been more im- 
portant than that held last week at 
the Potter Hotel, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

While the attendance was not as 
large as usual, this was quite natural, 
owing to the distant point at which the 
meeting was held, but the lack of 
numerical strength was more than 
made up by the unusual excellence of 
the reports of the chairmen of the vari- 
ous committees. 

The reports presented at the annual 
meetings of the N. W. D. A. are always 
full of valuable information and while 
we would not minimize the importance 
of any of the reports made at previous 
gatherings, we feel that the associa- 
tion and the drug trade generally are 
to be congratulated upon the unusual 
excellence of those made this year, and 
we earnestly urge a careful reading of 
them. 

Optimism was the keynote of the 
masterly address of President West. 
The Reporter has on many occasions 
spoken editorially of the unusual op- 
portunity offered for the building up 
of the chemical and drug industry in 
this country and we are pleased to note 
that Mr, West strongly urges manu- 
facturers to take advantage of the op- 
portunity which present conditions of- 
fer for establishing the industry on a 
foot’‘ng that would make us to a large 


15. 


extent independent of the rest of the 
world. Among the other recommenda- 
tions of President: West are those fav- 
oring the passage of a carefully devel- 
oped national poison law that will do 
away with the conflicting provisions, 
spasmodic regulations and the general 
uncertainty which now prevails every- 
where. 

The approval of the Stevens bill; 
the advisibility of consulting the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission as to a bill to 
permit price maintenance; a uniform 
State narcotic law. The address of 
President West covers a wide range of 
subjects and it is worthy of most care- 
ful study. 

The report of the Proprietary 
mittee pointed out that more than fifty 
per cent. of the sales of wholesale 
druggists are of proprietary goods. * * 
The wholesale druggist is indispensa- 
ble to both the proprietor and the re- 


Com- 
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While all of the reports presented to 


the convention were most valuable, 
there were two which perhaps at- 
tracted greater attention than any 
others, i. e., the report of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation and the report of 
the Committee on Credits and Collec- 
tions. 

The former gave a complete resume 
of all legislation pertaining to the 


and Federal, which 
during the year, as 


drug trade, State 
had been enacted 
well as bills now pending. 

The latter is a most comprehensive 
review of the financial condition of the 
drug business. This report should be 
read by the credit managers and de- 
partment of every wholesale 
drug house in the country, and it 
would also be a good idea if a copy of 
it were placed in the hands of every 
salesman on the road. 


heads 


This report was officially referred to 
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tailer and it is due him that he receives 
a fair profit. The majority of the pro- 
prietors appreciate the service which 
the wholesale druggist renders and al- 
low a discount commensurate with 
that service * * * and that some 
proprietors are not allowing a suffi- 
cient discount. 

And it is to be hoped that ere the 
next convention is held all proprietors 
will accede to the fair request of the 
wholesale druggists for a discount that 
will permit of the handling of all pro- 
prietary articles on a profitabl> basis. 

The association urged its members 
to protest against the extension of the 
stamp tax in the drug business be- 
cause it already bears a large propor- 
tion of special taxes. 

It took the position that a law that 
will permit one concern to cut prices 
to cost or below merely as a catch de- 
vice is wrong and that manufacturers 
should be protected by a measure on 
the lines of the Stevens bill. 

The report of the Committee on Fire 
Insurance indicates conclusively that 
the drug trade is not hazardous, for 


the loss from fire covering a period of 
years is very small. It would seem 


from the facts and figures set forth in 
the most valuable report of the Fire 
Insurance Committee that the rates 
charged on drug risks are much too 
high, and an effort will be made to 
induce the schedule experts to 
their rates. 


revise 


GIBSON. 


as a “wonderful report,’”’ and, while 
previous reports of this committee 
have been of a very high order, this 


one published in this issue is the most 
valuable contribution on the subject 


that has ever been presented to the 
association. 
The decision of the association to 


hold its next meeting in Baltimore was 
arrived at after careful consideration 
of the many invitations received. 

The newly elected president, Charles 
Gibson, of Albany, N. Y., has served 
as chairman of the Board of Control 
for five consecutive years and has ren- 
dered valuable service to the associa- 
tion. The N. W. D. A. is to be congrat- 
ulated on his election. A biographical 
sketch of Mr. Gibson follows: 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


the newly elected 
National Wholesale 


Gibson, 
of the 


Charles 
president 


Druggists’ Association, has been iden-. 


tified with the wholesale drug trade 


for more than forty-five years. 
On March 10, 1870, Mr. Gibson en- 
tered the employ of A. McClure & 


Company at Albany, N. Y., as an of- 
fice boy, and at that time this firm 
had but one representative on the 
road. Mr. Gibson held various posi- 
tions with this firm until January 1, 
1883, when he, together with William 
J. Walker, were admitted to the firm. 
Six years later, or, on January 1, 
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1889, 
ker & 
follawing 


the firm 
tibson. 


became McClure, Wal- 

This change occurred 
the death of Archibald Mc- 
Clure and, besides Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Gibson, the other member of the 
firm was W. H. McClure. The busi- 
ness was conducted under this name 
until January 1, 1893, when Mr. Mc- 
Clure retired and the firm name was 
then changed to Walker & Gibson 
and, under this name, it has con- 
tinued ever since. 

In May, 1904, Mr. Walker, who had 
been an active member and ex-presi- 
dent of the N. W. D. A., died very 
suddenly. Mr. Gibson then became 
sole owner of the business. In 1906 


the business was incorporated under 
the name cf Walker & Gibson, with 
Mr. Charles Gibson as president and 


treasurer. 


Mr. Gibson has been active in the 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation for a number of years. He was 
elected a member of the Board of 
Control in 1905 and has been re-elected 
eyery year since and, from 1910 to 
1915 inclusive, he has served as chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Gibson has 
also served on the Legislative, the 
Proprietary and other important com- 
mittees of the association. 

Mr. Gibson is a member of the Fort 
Orange Club, the Albany Club, the 
Albany Country Club, Wolferts Roost 
Country Club, the Chemists’ Club of 
New York and the Drug and Chemi- 
cal Club of New York. He is a direc- 
tor in several financial institutions 
and is serving on boards of many of 
the philanthropies of Albany. He is 
also president of the Board of Trustees 


of the Ray Brook Hospital for In- 
cipient Tuberculosis at Ray Brook, 
Das. 

He has been a member of the Mis- 


Board of the Methodist Episco- 
long time and takes 
in the work carried 


sion 
pal Church for a 
a great interest 
on by this board. 

Mr. Gibson was president of the 
Board of Public Instruction at Al- 
bany for several years and this is the 
only political office he has ever held. 

In 1883 Mr. Gibson was married to 
Anna E. Walker, sister of Mr. Wal- 
ker, his partner, and in 1911 Mrs. Gib- 
illness. They 


son died after a short 
had four children, a son and three 
daughters, one of whom is the wife 


of Charles B. Heisler of Albany. Mr. 
tibson’s son is associated in business 
with him and is now president of the 
Gibson Drug Company of Rochester, 
which is a branch of the Albany con- 
cern. 

In electing Mr. Gibson president the 
association has honoreda man who has 
done a great deal to help to maintain 
it in the important position it occupies 
among the commercial organizations 
of this country. 


THE NEW SECRETARY. 


Francis E. Holliday; the newly ap- 
pointed secretary of the Association, 
has been identified with the N. W. D. 
A. since 1899, when he became vice- 
chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods. 

He was re-elected to this position 
each year until 1907, when the position 
was abandoned and that of general 
representative was created, Mr. Holli- 
day being elected to that office, which 
he has since continued to hold. 

Mr. Holliday is a native of Wooster, 
Ohio. At the age of twelvé, he went 
with his family to Des Moines, Iowa, 
where, at the age of fourteen, he en- 
tered the retail. drug business as an 
apprentice to L. H. Bush, a prominent 
druggist of that city. 

In 1878, with William E. Swift, af 
Des Moires, Mr. Holliday went into the 
retail drug business at Topeka, Kas., 
where they built up the ‘argest retail 
drug business in that section of the 
country. 

Mr. Holliday retired from the retail 
drug business to assume the vice- 
chairmanship of the Committee on 
Proprietary Goods, under the late 
Frank A. Faxon, at Kansas City. 

Mr. Holliday’s connection with the 
N. W. D. A. has brought him into in- 
timate touch with its members, and 
he has rendered invaluable aid to 
them. The association is to be con- 
gratulated in bein~ able to continue to 
have the benefit of his services, 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 
FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Held at Hotel Potter, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
September 27- October 1, 1915 





THE CITY 
THE 
WERE OF AN UNUSUALLY 
TAIN SUGGESTIONS AND 
SALE DRUG TRADE. THE 
LIGHTFUL. BALTIMORE 


BY THE SEA WAS A MOST 


ATTRACTIVE 
FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 
HIGH ORDER OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS INVALUABLE TO THE WHOLE- 
ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES WERE SPECIALLY DE- 
WAS SELECTED FOR 1916 MEETING. 


LOCATION FOR HOLDING 
REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES 
EXCELLENCE AND THEY CON- 


THE 





FIRST SESSION. 
MONDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 27. 
The President, Charles A. West, of 
Boston, called the meeting to order at 
10:20 o’clock, and said: 


= 

Gentlemen:—The convention will be 
in order. It is a great pleasure to me 
to call to order this forty-first annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. I will ask the 
Rev. J. Walter Carpenter, of the Chris- 
tian Church, to open the meeting with 
prayer. 

(The Rev. Dr. Carpenter invoked the 
Divine blessing.) 

President West: I regret that I am 
obliged to announce that his Honor 
the Mayor cannot be present to wel- 
come us to this city, but he is repre- 
sented by Mr. W. P. Butcher, City At- 
torney, who will now speak a few 
words of welcome. 


Address of Welcome by Mr. 
Butcher, City Attorney. 


Mr. Butcher:—Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: It is certainly a great 
pleasure for me to address this morn- 
ing so intelligent a body of men and 
women. Whatever touches man’s 
health touches his happiness. The only 
truly happy man in this world is the 
healthy man. The only truly happy 
woman in this world is the healthy 
woman. To keep men and women 
healthy has been the object of man 
since the Adamic period, since the time 
Adam stood around with his hands in 
his pockets while Eve did the work in 
the kitchen for him. Ever since the 
time that the little bird nested and 
sang in the trees in the sunshine in the 
Garden of Eden down to the present 
date has man been endeavoring to keep 
healthy, to guard against the great 
enemy of man, death. 

Originally when a disease invaded a 
community and its ravages desolated 
its population man fell upon his face 
in the dust and prayed to the Gods to 
mitigate the plague. By and by man 
ceased to have a fear of the Gods; by 
and by man learned from experience 
that the Gods did not make the plague, 
and then he began to think for himself, 
and then he began to experiment—he 
discovered that certain herbs and 
plants were antidotes to certain kinds 
of diseases; that they had curative 
properties; and he experimented, and 
continued to experiment, and probably 
as many died through his experiments 
as died from disease. 

It was not until recent years that 
man began to study the cause of dis- 
ease. Then he began to find out some- 
thing about what caused all these rav- 
ages, and it was at that time that the 
sunshine of a new era in the practice 
of medicine was ushered in. 

There is another great cause for the 
present condition of medicine and 
pharmacy, and that is found in opera- 
tions. I can remember, and probably 
some of you who are equally ancient 
as myself can remember, when the 
physician had a specialty; you remem- 
ber the old story about the physician 
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who always cured fits—he was not 
much on other diseases, but he was 
clever on fits, and if he could only 


throw a patient into fits, he was cer- 
tain to cure him, because he could cure 
the fits. It was this fact which re- 
tarded the progress of the art which 
you represent here today. Physicians, 
knowing their own weakness, knowing 
that they did not understand the cause 
of disease, were jealous of their fel- 
lows, and it is only within recent years 
that they have associated themselves 
together as you are associating your- 
Selves today, and by association they 
finally came to the conclusion that no 
one man knows it all; that only by 
comparing notes and ideas is some- 
thing developed. 

I understand full well that there is 
implanted in nearly every man the 
idea that he is pretty smart; in fact, 
that he knows it all; but that idea is 
gradually being dispelled, and most 
men have finally concluded that other 
people know something as well as 
themselves, and it is by such gather- 
ings as yours here today that men de- 
velop and bring to light the truth, and 
that is what you are seeking for this 
morning. 

It is not my province to tell you 
about your own profession. Ever since 
old Galen’s time man has been investi- 
gating deeply into this subject until the 
laboratories have brought forth a 
knowledge of diseases, until man has 
conquered the great diseases that have 


ravaged and despoiled mankind, until 
there are left only two to be con- 
quered, and those are the great white 
plague and the hydra-headed cancer, 
and I firmly believe that the time is 
coming, and it is not far distant, when 
man, by his patient and analytical in- 
dustry, will conquer those diseases, 
God grant that the time may soon 
come. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: You have no 
doubt visited many cities of impor- 
tance, where the commerce is great 
and the wheels of varied industries are 
heard upon the streets, where the 
buildings tower heavenward, for many 





is not what it ought to be, if you are 
not entertained as you should be en- 
tertained while you are here, I want 
to tell you it is not because the people 
of this town do not want to entertain 
you; it is not because we are not happy 
to have you here this morning, but it 
will be because we are not capable of 
entertaining you. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

President West:—The association is 
greatly indebted to Mr. Butcher for his 
cordial welcome, and I will ask Mr. 
R. R. Ellis, of Memphis, Tennessee, io 
respond. 


Response to Address of Welcome by 
Mr. Robert R. Ellis. 


Mr. Ellis:—Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen:—This is, indeed, the land of 
dreams, sunshine and flowers. I think 
it but fitting I should open my remarks 
by trying to expose those who wished 
this place on the program on me. Last 
evening, after a very arduous and long 
trip, as we have all had, we had great 
designs and hopes for a pleasant even- 
ing of rest and sweet slumber, and as 


I stepped into the elevator to go to 
my quarters I was informed that I 
would probably be called upon this 


morning to respond to the address of 
welcome. Well, that is a thing that is 
rather disconcerting at such an hour 
of the evening, but after retiring I 
thought I would consider the matter 
in case there was some seriousness in 
this proposition. However, I found the 
arms of Morpheus too tempting. The 
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stories; you have seen probably all that 
needs to be seen in the way of build- 
ings, commerce, etc. Our city here is 
a small city. It is nestled here by the 
sea. Here we keep the even tenor of 
our way, in this cool sequestered vale 
of earth. But you have never yet vis- 
ited a city where ‘the bountiful hand 
of Nature has been so lavish as in this 
Garden Spot of God’s footstool, and I 
am glad, truly glad, to live in this 
country and to have you here with us 
this morning. (Applause.) 

We do not need any of your drugs 
here. But there are places where drugs 
are needed. Notwithstanding we do 
not need drugs, our Mayor is ill this 
morning—(laughter)—but you must re- 
member that he went to San Fran- 
cisco a while ago and got a cold there 
and brought it back to the city. (Ap- 
plause.) It is not the fault of our cli- 
mate that he is ill. There is, however, 
One reason why we need drugs here, 
and that is for the purpose of binding 
up fractured skulls and limbs that are 
caused by accidents through the ignor- 
ance of the invaders of our city in driv- 
ing their automobiles at high rates of 
speed on our roadways, but, aside from 
that, and a little Veronica water, with 
which our friend Thomas is able to 
supply us, we do not require much in 
the way of drugs. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am 


glad to welcome you' here to this city 
this morning, and if your sojourn here 


salt air from the ocean enveloped me 
in sleep, and a d: eamy haze came oyer 
me. 

And this is what I saw. The crowd 


that is here before me now, and as 
now each one of you multiplied ten 
times. Way on the outskirts of this 


large crowd, I noticed one man turn 
and quickly go away, and another, and 
finally you were all gone. I thought 
surely nothing short of another earth- 
quake could produce this (laughter), so 
I followed to find out the trouble. 
When I came up with the crowd, I 
learned that Jimmie Morrison and 
John Kennedy were having a fight, as 
they had learned that each other had 
voted for himself and had counted on 
his friend’s vote to elect him to the 
position that I am now filling on this 
platform. (Laughter.) The crowd then 
very quickly moved on and I cannot 
tell you which one was ahead in the 
sprinting race, because about that time 
I felt some one shaking my shoulder 
vigorously, and Mrs. Ellis remarked 
that our twin beds were not very close 
together and that I was on the edge of 
a precipice and that another lunge like 
that and I would find myself precipi- 
tated to the bottom of the Grand Can- 
yon. (Laughter and applause.) And 
since listening to Mr. Butcher’s talk I 
can see that the honor is well worth 
fighting for—the privilege of respond- 
ing to his happy and well delivered ad- 
dress. 
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It seems to me, though, that it is 
quit fitting that you should ask a man 
from the sunny South to respond to 
the greetings which have been ex- 
tended to us by the representative of 
this beautiful city in California. There 
is a bond of unity, of sincerity, about 
this Southern crowd that we know 
when we meet one another, and no one 
can listen to this beautiful address of 
the distinguished City Attorney, Mr. 
Butcher, without knowing that he 
spoke from his heart, and without 
knowing that we are in the bosom of 
our friends. Indeed, California has 
much to make us travel far to see. 
There are many things in common. 
When we think of the West our minds 
naturally revert to the great engineer- 
ing feats and the mines of gold and 
silver—sometimes the title to the mines 
is locked up in our safe deposit box 


and the gold is out here. (Laughter 
and applause.) But there is a common 
bond between us. Mrs. John Hays 


Hammond, who is very close to her 
distinguished husband, the great Amer- 
ican engineer, in his work, tells of an 
instance when a friend brought in hur- 
riedly to the laboratory a_ bottle 
picked up about the house and filled 
from a spring, saying he had discov- 
ered oil in a spring on his farm in 
California and wanted to have it exam- 


ined. Mr. Hammond sent the sample 
away to have it analyzed by a chem- 
ical expert, and with great anxiety 
and impatience they awaited the ver- 
dict. Finally it came. The expert 
wired, ‘‘We find no trace of oil. Your 
friend has struck paregoric.” (Laugh- 


ter and applause.) 
Ladies and gentlemen, we have heard 


the address of welcome delivered by 
the City Attorney. He has made us 
feel as if we could do anything we 


wanted to. He has made up appreciate 
that we are among our friends. When 
he was speaking I could not help re- 
calling the fact that there is a peculiar 
significance between the spelling of the 
word “law” and another word that be- 


gins with “L,” and has exactly the 
same number of letters in the word, 
and by which lawyers are sometimes 


recognized. But Mr. Butcher’s wel- 
come rings so true we feel that we are 
going to enjoy ourselves here very 
much. He spoke of Adam and Eve, 
and how Eve had to do the washing 
and cooking. You know that it is a 
long, long road back to the time of 
Eve, and at that time we did not have 
the new, modern woman as we have 
today, who has adopted many different 
things and ways of living. 

The rush lights burn no more upon 
the temples and inns in London as they 
did hundreds and hundreds of years 
ago when those old Knights Templars 
rode forth with their white cabots and 
red crosses thereon to open up the dark 
places and let in the law and the light. 
They defended the weak, guarded the 
innocent, and succored the sick, and 
threw the glittering shield of chivalry 
in front of womanhood, backed by 
swords that leaped like lightning from 
every knightly thigh at woman’s every 
eall for succor or vindication. 

The old time knights are dead, cen- 


turies have rolled o’er their unnum- 
bered and unknown graves, their 
swords are rust, their souls are with 


our God, we trust. But, thank God, 
their spirits still survive, and are no- 
where more exemplified than in our 
present day type of American man- 
hood, and we recognize the place that 
our great women have made for them- 
selves, in which we are so pleased tu 
see them and honor them. We take 
them into our council, as we are de- 
lighted to have those present here. It 
is one of the greatest boasts of man- 
hood today to be able to say, “I am 
an American,” and in holding this 
splendid position owe no small part of 
it to our charming women. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the sun does 
not shine on a more glorious spot than 
Santa Barbara. We should commend 
the judgment of our committee, we 
should thank and praise Mr. Thomas 
for being kind enough to come to In- 
dianapolis last year and to tell us of 
the wonders that enticed us to come 
here, and we are also delighted and 
pleased that we are here with you, and 
we will accept your hospitality. I 
thank you. (Applause.) 

President West:—We will now call 
for the report of the Committee on 
Arrangements and Entertainment, Mr. 
Cc. F. Michaels, of San Francisco, 
Chairman. 


Report of Committee On Arrange- 
ments and Entertainment. 


Cc. F. Michaels:—Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen:—It is a pleasure to 
make you welcome and express our ap- 
preciation of your having come so far 
to visit us. Those of you who have al- 
ready registered have the program in 
detail and there have been no changes 
in it as printed. Those who have not 
registered are requested to do so as 
soon as possible. 

It is hoped that the men will, as far 
as possible, attend all the business 
meetings and not be enticed away by 
the automobile rides and other features 
of the entertainment program. I say 
this on behalf of the president, and not 
of the committee. Of course, those 
who want to go may do so. Those who 
wish to play golf can get cards by ap- 
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NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO. 


100 William St., New ——e 


NEW YORK, 100 William Street 
orth 


NE STUS, DRUGS and CHEMICALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





Aniline Colors 
English Precipitated Chalk 
Certified Food Colors 
Crude Coal Tar Acids 
Oil Mybrane 
French Stearic Acid 


Phosphoric Acid 
Benzole 
Amy l Acetate 
Gum Tragacanth 
Actone 
Carbonate Masnesia 
Binoxide Barium | 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Powdered Rice Starch 
Olive Oil 
Gum Arabic 
Essential Oils 





Factory: Schoellkopf, Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc. Bulfalo, N. Y. 











plying at the desk at the office. 
who wish to bathe will find the bath 
house a short walk to the west, and 
their coupon books will be honored for 
a bath as often as desired. There is no 
separate coupon for that, but simply 
present the book and they will recog- 
nize that as often as you please. 
Among the entertainment features 
which we have provided is an automo- 


Those 


bile ride to the old Mission Mountain 
drive and Montecito valley for the la- 
dies this afternoon. In the evening, at 
nine o’clock, we shall have the pres- 


ident’s reception. 

On Tuesday there will be another au- 
tomobile ride, with tea at the Country 
Club. On both Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings there will be in 
formal dancing in the ballroom. 

On Wednesday there will be an au- 
tomobile ride to Hope Ranch, Potter 
Country Club, Cliff Drive, Old Mission, 
Mountain Drive and Montecito Valley. 
This automobile ride will be for both 
the ladies and the gentlemen. 

On Thursday we shall have 
automobile ride with a barbecue 
Hope Ranch Park. 

The annual banquet will occur at the 
Hotel Potter on Thursday evening. The 
tables will be arranged to set six per- 
sons, and we will be glad to have you 
make up your parties. 

If there is anything that any of you 
think is lacking in any way, if you will 
make your wish known, we will do our 


another 
at 


best to provide it. 

President West:—The next business 
in order is the calling of the roll and 
the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting. 

Thomas F. Main:—-I move that the 
ealling of the roll be dispensed with, 
and that the registration in the sec- 


retary’s office be accepted in lieu of the 
roll call. Also that the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting be dis- 
pensed with, as these minutes have 
been printed and have been in the hands 
of the members for some time. (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 

President West:—The next business 
will be the reception of delegates from 
our sister societies. 

Assistant Stone:—I 


Secretary have 


received notices that the following del- 
egates have been appointed to this 
meeting. A letter has been received 
from Mr. Henry C. Lovis, president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
tures of Medicinal Products, advising 
that Mr. Josiah K. Lilley will act as 
the delegate from that association to 


this meeting. Another communication 
has been received from Mr. B. L. Malt- 
bie, president of the American Associa- 


tion of Pharmaceutical Chemists, that 
Dr. Wm. R. Laughlin will act as the 
delegate from that association. A com- 


munication has also been received from 


the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation announcing the appointment of 
Mr. Thomas IF. Main, who will act as 
delegate from that association. We 
have also a communication from the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation announcing that Mr. Thomas F. 
Main is also appointed the delegate 
from that association. We also have 


H. B. Harding, 
Proprietary 
will 


with us Mr. 
ident of The 
America, who 
ciation. 


a past pres- 
Association of 
represent that asso- 
President West:—I will ask Mr. 
siah K. Lilly to respond for The 
tional Association of Manufactures 
Medicinal Products. 
Address of Josiah 

Mr. Lilly:—Mr. President and gentle- 
men, it is with no little satisfaction 
that this honor has come to me to rep- 
resent one of the youngest associations 
that have been formed for the better- 
ment of everything tending to the up- 
lift and progress of medicine and what 
we may term the drug business. For 
fear you may not be informed concern- 
ing this association I beg to state that 
The National Association of Manufac- 
tures of Medicinal Products is composed 
of representatives of manufacturing 
chemical houses, of manufacturing 
pharmaceutical houses, manufacturers 
of surgical dressings and allied lines. 
The association is but three years of 
age, yet during that time we feel it has 
accomplished something worth while. 
Up to the time this association was 
formed these interests were not cared 
for in any degree except as they might 
be incidentally through this and other 
associations, 

Our activity so far has mainly been 
in the line of being hedpful in the di- 
rection of sane and efficient legislation, 
and we think we are helping to ac- 
complish something in that line. We 
are naturally greatly concerned and 
watch very closely the regulations that 
are made from time to time for the en- 
forcement of the food and drugs act. 
We are heartily in favor of the contin- 
uation of the variations laws for ob- 
vious reasons. We are endeavoring to 
get a sane and proper construction of 
the law admitting poisons to the mails. 
We are attempting in every way to be 
helpful, not to oppose, but to assist in 
guiding legislation. 

Outside of these things we have other 
objects peculiar to our craft. I might 
mention one that is now being agitated, 
and which we are very hopeful of, 
which we aim to secure by co-operation 
among the various manufacturers, and 
that is avoiding duplication of articles 
on the market. We have, in a num- 
ber of cases, the same product on the 


Jo- 
Na- 
of 


K. Lilly. 
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market under various names, and it is 
one of our objects to avoid such waste- 
ful duplication. We hope to be helpful 
in getting a better control of monopolies 


under trade marks and patents, a better . 


construction of these laws, so that our 
people will not be under the onerous 
and extortionate charges that are some- 
times made upon foreign goods especi- 
ally. 

While the objects of our association, 
in many respects, are peculiar to our 
particular line, yet you will appreciate 
that in many of our efforts we parallel 
those of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, and I take this op- 
portunity, on behalf of our association, 
to assure you that when our efforts 
do parallel yours that we hope you will 
allow us to enter into your councils 
and be of assistance to you. 

Our association is now entering on 
its fourth year. I will not burden you 
with a recital of our hopes for the fu- 
ture, but we want your association to 
understand that at any time when you 
feel that we can be helpful to you or 
of assistance to you in any way that 


JAMES W. MORRISSON, 


you can command us fully. Any com- 
munication to our president or secre- 
tary will always receive a prompt reply 
and conferences of our executive com- 
mittee are frequently held. In fact, we 
want you to consider us as live wires, 
as laboring partially in the same vine- 
yard. 

Let me repeat, Mr. President, that 
our association extends our heartfelt 
greetings to the members of your asso- 
ciation and that we express the hope 
that this meeting at Santa Barbara 
will be immensely profitable to you. 

President West:—We are very glad, 
indeed, to hear the cheering words 
which Mr. Lilly has just uttered, and 
every jobber in the country, I know, 
will be very glad, indeed, when all the 
plans he has spoken about are carried 
out to a finality. ‘ 

There is an association whose inter- 
ests are very closely in touch with the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associ- 
ation, and that is the Proprietary As- 
sociation of America. Mr. H. B. Hard- 
ing, a former president of the associa- 


tion, is here, and we will be glad to 
hear from him. 
Address of H. B. Harding. 
Mr. Harding:—Mr. President and 


gentlemen, when I was president of the 
Proprietary Association we met in Bos- 
ton, Mr. West’s own city. At that time 
we met jointly and together with the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associ- 
ation, and it was not necessary for us 
to extend greetings, because we met 
at the same time. That was the last 
year we did meet together. At that 
meeting I met a Mr. Hover, who was 
then president of the N. W. D. A., and 
I was president of the Proprietary As- 
sociation. We had both gone to In- 
dianapolis to attend our first meeting, 
and it took us both twenty-one years 
to become presidents of our respective 
associations, and we both held the 
presidencies the same year. 

The members of the Proprietary As- 
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sociation have become doers and not 
talkers. They are opposing adverse 
legislation, Federal and State, and now 
we have in New York City the most 
pernicious ordinance that has ever 
been attempted anywhere. I do not 
consider that any self-respecting per- 
son or company could comply with 
what they require. You are probably 
all familiar with this; it has been ex- 
ploited in the drug papers, The Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter and others, 
and if these ordinances were to be en- 
forced, those engaged in the proprie- 
tary medicine business would be forced 
to give up their business in Greater 
New York. 

Of course, the people are fond of self- 
medication. The people would be won- 
derfully surprised some day, perhaps, 
when they found if they went into a 
drug store to get a remedy which they 
were accustomed to take that they 
would first be required to have a doc- 
tor’s prescription in order to obtain the 
remedies they desired every time they 
wanted a dose of medicine. Certain of 
these ordinances would have that ef- 


joard of Control. 


of 


fect, that a man could not secure a 
bottle of medicine which he was in the 
habit of taking unless he first had a 
doctor’s prescription. I do not know 
how it is in the case of the members 
of this association, but I do know that 
a large proportion of the business of 
the jobbers throughout the country is 
in proprietary articles, and I hope the 
members of this association and all 
jobbers throughout the country will 
lend us their assistance in opposing 
what we consider is unjust and unfair 
legislation. What I particularly want 
to impress on you is that the members 
of the Proprietary Association of 
America are doers and not talkers. 
(Applause.) 

President West:—Although we have 
no accredited representative of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
present, yet it seems to us our meet- 
ing would lack an interesting feature 
if we did not have a few remarks from 
a member of that association. I will 
ask Dr. A. W. Miller, of Philadelphia, 
to make a few remarks on behalf of 
that association, 

Dr. Adolph W. Miller:—Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen:—While it is 
quite true I possess no accredited offi- 
cial documents to present you, never- 
theless it affords me a very great deal 
of pleasure to say something on behalf 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, an association which embraces 
amongst its members the flower of 
American pharmacy, an association 
which numbers upward of three thou- 
sand members at the present time, and 
which takes into its membership not 
only the old time apothecary and phar- 
macist, but which has also room for 
the manufacturing chemist, for the 
analytical chemist, for the manufac- 
turing pharmacist, and for the mem- 
bers of various other allied trades, 

That association stands rather for 
the opposite side of that which has 
just been outlined to us, namely, the 
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ethical side of pharmacy. It has no 
commercial aspirations whatsoever, but 
aims for the general uplift and the bet- 
terment of pharmaceutical relations. It 
has been my privilege, sir, to be a 
member of that association for quite 
a number of years, and I have taken 
a very great deal of pleasure in at- 
tending its various meetings whenever 
they did not conflict with the meetings 
of this body. 

I take great pleasure, Mr. President 
and gentlemen, in presenting to you 
the expressions of fraternal feelings 
and most cordial good will on the part 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation for this association. The two 
associations are so closely related that 
that which is to the interest of one is 
equally to the interest of the other. I 
thank you, sir. (Applause.) 

President West:—The American Phar- 
maceutical Chemists’ Association has 
delegated Dr. William R. Loughlin to 
represent that association as a delegate 
at this meeting. 

Dr. William R. Loughlin:—Mr. Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen, I bring you 


the greetings of the American Phar- 
maceutical Chemists’ Association. Our 
association is in a healthy condition 


and is doing much work for its mem- 
bers. While at our meetings all sub- 
jects of interest to the trade are dis- 
cussed, most weight is being put upon 
scientific and industrial problems, with 
the object of increasing the efficiency 
of the membership and improving the 
quality of their products. One of the 
latest innovations was the establish- 
ment of a scientific section, in which 
the chemical and pharmaceutical prob- 
lems of common interest are discussed 
by the members of the scientific staffs 
of the different firms represented. 

Much attention has also been given 
to the various business problems and 
trade abuses. We consider such sub- 
jects as price cutting, discounts, costs 
and overheads, traffic, efficiency and 
waste, credits and collections, returned 
goods, improved appliances, and work- 
men’s compensation. These are some 
of the subjects handled by our various 
committees. We were fortunate in hav- 
ing with us last year a representative 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, Col. Holliday, from whose 
advice and genial association our or- 
ganization received substantial help. 

The American Association of Phar- 
maceutical Chemists is working along 
lines somewhat similar to those of this 
body and other branches of the trade, 
and is striving to co-operate with them 
in legislative and other matters of 
common interest, through the National 
Drug Trade Conference, and in all 
other suitable ways. We believe that 
all branches of the drug trade should 
“get together,’’ laying aside the minor 
and less consequential points of differ- 
ence in the effort to present a united 
front in defenses of common interests. 

[ thank you for this opportunity of 
presenting the greetings of our asso- 
ciation. (Applause.) 

President West:—We have credentials 
from the New Jersey Pharmaceutical! 
Association and the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association, and each 
of these associations has delegated Mr. 
Thomas F. Main to represent it at this 
meeting. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing Mr. Main. 

Thomas F. Main:—Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, it gives me very 
great pleasure to appear before you as 
a representative of the New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association, which is 
the oldest of the State associations. 
Upon notice of my appointment, I 
wrote to the president of the associa- 
tion and asked him if he had any mes- 
sage to send you. He said he had no 
special message, but he desired me to 
express his earnest hope that this 
would be a most successful and har- 
monious meeting. That, sir, is all I 
have to say on behalf of the New Jer- 
sey association. 

I understand that 
State Pharmaceutical 
honored me by appointing 
representative here, and in 
that association I have to 
heartiest greetings. 

I think, perhaps, the members of this 
association are not aware of the fact 
that the annual proceedings of this 
body have been a great help to the 
State associations in leading them, so 
to speak, in showing them fields of use- 
fulness which they did not touch upon 
originally. We have in the New York 
association at the present time a very 
live president, a business man who has 
been honored by election to the presi- 
dency for a second term, which is the 
first time that such an honor has been 
accorded to any one. 

The only thing I shall have to say 
is to extend the greetings and earnest 
hope of the New York association that 
this may be the most successful meet 
ing of this association. 

President West:—Are there any other 
delegates from the State associations? 
If so, we would like to have them re- 
spond at this time. 

Thomas F. Main:—I will make a mo- 
tion, Mr. President, if in order, that 
the representatives of the associations 
whose names have been read be re- 
ceived and accorded the privileges of 
the floor. 

President West:—This motion is 
hardly necessary at this time, as all 
of the gentlemen have spoken and have 


the New York 
Association has 
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regard to 
extend its 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., Inc. 


Established 1849 


Manufacturing Chemists 


81 Maiden Lane 
New York 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Citric Acid Crystals . . . 993-100: per cent. 
Citric Acid Powdered. . . “ “ " 
Citric Acid Granulated ... “ “ i 
Tartaric Acid Crystals . . 994-100 per cent. 
Tartaric Acid Powdered. . “ “ f 
Cream Tartar Crystals. “ “ ‘ 
Cream Tartar Powdered . “ 
Rochelle Salt Powdered . 994-100 per cent. 
Rochelle Salt Crystals : ” 
Borax Refined Crystals 
Borax Refined Powd. “ “ : 
Borax Refined Gran. “ “ . 
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Boric Acid Crystals . . 993-100 per cent. 
Boric Acid Powdered . . “ “= “ 
Boric Acid, Granulated. . “ “= = “ 
Camphor Refined Ca!omel 
Camphor Refined Powdered Red Precipitate 
Bismuth Subnitrate White Precipitate 
Other Bismuth Preparations Corrosive Sublimate 
Sodium Benzoate Strychnine and Its Salts 
Potassium Citrate | Sodium Salicylate 
Sodium Citrate Tartar Emetic 
Seidlitz Mixture Iron and Ammon. Cit., U.S.P. 
Potassium lodide Crystals Iron and Ammon. Cit., Green Scales 
Potassium Iodide Granulated Other Scale Salts of Iron 
Iodoform Powdered Ferric Ammonium Oxalate 
Iodine Resublimed Ferric Potassium Oxalate 
Other Iodides Ferric Sodium Oxalate 
Chloroform Ferric Oxalate Scales 


Also a General Line of Chemicals for Medicinal, Photographic, 
Blue Print and other Technical Purposes 
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the privilege of the floor; but it will 
do no harm to put it. (Motion put and 
carried.) 

On behalf of the association I desire 
to thank the gentlemen who have re- 
sponded for the different associations, 
and they may be assured that what 
they have said to us and the informa- 
tion which they have given us is highly 
appreciated and will be reciprocated 
by this association. 

The next business 
reading of the address of the Presi- 
dent. In the absence of any of the 
Vice Presidents, I will ask Past Presi- 
dent Lattimer to take the chair during 
the. reading of the President’s address. 


in order is the 


(Past President Lattimer in the 
chair.) 
President West then presented his 


address, as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


the National Druggists’ 
Association :— 

I bid you welcome to the forty-first 
annual meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association. It is thirteen 
short years ago that we met on our 
Western coast and now we return to par- 
take again of the hospitality we know is 
so genuine and boundless amid this beau- 
tiful garden land. 

We meet in California during the pres- 


To Wholesale 


ent year to celebrate, with the nation, 
the completion of the greatest engineer- 
ing task the world has ever witnessed. 
We may only conjecture the influence 


upon our national future which the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal will bring. Its 
elfect is already apparent. The Western 
and Eastern coasts now experiemce a 
closer fellowship and _ relationship—our 
country is so ever becoming more a unit. 
Science spans the air, the land and the 
sea, annihilates physical properties and 
Says to the West and East, “Be one, not 
only in spirit, but also in fact.’’ 
As a national organization we 
properly celebrating the nation’s 
plishment. That we meet here 
West, after meeting in the 
Southeast, is in true harmony 
spirit of our national 
tribute to the 
domicile. 





are very 

accom- 

in the 
extreme 
with the 
organization and a 
extent of our influence and 


THE WAR. 

A great part of the world is 
in a war conflict, the enormity, sacrifice 
and consequences of which are beyona 
possible comprehension or appreciation. 
Almost in a moment the struggle was 
entered and has continued without deci- 
sion until this time. We Americans 
stand upon a free-born shore with mercy 
and sympathy in our hearts, on our 
tongues, and in our action praying God 
that the awful devastation and destruc- 
tion will not be brought to our land 

While the destruction of human life 
and property in such an immeasurable 
is horrible and fearful, there is a 
war which is truly inspiring. To 

nations breathing, living and 
as a simgle being, moved by a 

*, unselfish resolution and heroism, 
inspiring. The ordinary thoughts, mo- 
and action of life, with its greedy, 
and individual insight ana aosorp- 
is forgotten, wiped out with one 
and man to man, the entire na- 
gives up all for the altruistic cause 

country. Faith in the Almighty, 
and confidence in our fellowmen, 
to first principles in life and ex- 
istence, follow A nation is chastened, 
made over, and with the end past, a re- 
newal of youth returns. Necessity kindles 
ambition, genius and action. Life 
sweeter, perhaps, at least more clear 
As President Wilson remarked during a 
recent address, ““‘That when peace 
handsome war, then we shal! 
war no longer.” 

As a nation we must stand strictly neu 
tral in the midst of a conflict that awak- 
ens the feelings amd interest of our hun- 
dred millions of peoples in diverse direc- 
tions. Our own national welfare, our 
own national safety—are our con- 
cern. And in this time of times, never 
before witnessed in the history of the 
world, we must and do believe absolute 
ly and unqualifiedly in the patriotism_and 
ability of our President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, to direct the destinies of the nation 
aright in this period or momentous de 
eision. Whatever may be our political 
creed or belief, we are now considering 
problems American in character with no 
political bias, and we look with confi- 
dence and respect to the judicial oise 
and calm and deliberate judgment of the 


engaged 


extent 
of 
witness 


side 





is 
tives 
selfish 
tion, 
stroke, 


tion 

—our 
faith 
a return 


is 


is as 


as have 


sole 


master at the helm of state. We _ be- 
lieve that God will give to him the true 
vision and true courage to perform the 


sacred duties resting upon him, with the 
sole interest of the American people in 
view. ; 

It is a tribute, emphatic in its decisive- 
ness, to our recemtly enacted Federal Re- 
serve and Currency act, that financial 
conditions in this country have exhibited 
a remarkable stability during the past 
vear There has been no open panic or 
general break. Business has been con- 
ducted on the most conservative and cau- 


tious lines, stocks curtailed, and sails 
trimmed in every possible direction, all 
of which was based upon a conservative 
and prudent waiting upon an uncertain 
future. Fundamentally, business condi- 
tions have been sound. The depression 


experienced has not been owing to a bot- 
tomless condition of affairs. A little 
optimism, a little spirit of security 
abroad, and we face the greatest period 
of expansion and development in our 
commercial history. I believe I preach 
now the doctrine of optimism. Let us be 
optimistic. Let us begin to discount the 
golden commercial era before us. If all 
business is moved and prompted by the 
same spirit of optimism—an era of tre- 
mendons prosperity is certain to be pres- 
ent. I ask the wholesale druggists of 
the United States to preach the gospel 
of optimism persistently and confidently, 
and I believe that such a policy will be 
good business. 


The drug trade has probably experi- 
enced as many difficulties because of the 
European war as any other branch of 
ecommerce. So mamy important raw Ma- 


terials come from abroad that almost at 
once an unlimited supply was cut off and 
curtailed. Conditions in our industry 
have in some instances been chaotic. We 
have and will find it more difficult in the 
future to obtain or produce the necessary 
raw materials. And will not this sudden 
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jar, this sudden cutting off of the sup- 
plies of raw materials prove, perhaps, a 
blessing in the long run? Has the drug 
trade been too long a servant trade wait- 
ing upon others for support 

lhe opportunity is present for building 
up a large and great world important 
American drug and chemical industry. 
rhe only question is—will we grasp the 
opportunity? I believe we will. The Yan- 
kee _ imventive genius and the genuine 
ability of the American of shifting for 
himself will soon be heard from in this 
crucial period. 

The whole nation is 
period of commercial 
leled in its history, 
trade have an 
pansion, 

LAW, LEGISLATION AND BUSINESS. 

In a recent address as president of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, Mr. 
Elbert M., Gary, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation, remarked that the captain 
of industry is again to be popular in the 
United States, and that this state of af- 
fairs has been brought about by the ef- 
forts of business men to satisfy the rea- 
sonable demands of the public, 

I would like to direct your attention to 
a recent address by Mr. George W. Per- 
kins before the Economic Club of New 
York on the subject, ‘““‘The Outlook for 
Prosperity; Economics New vs. Eco- 
nomics Old.’’ In the course of this able 


on the edge of a 
expansion unparal- 
and we in the drug 
important part in this ex- 





siderable degree that much regulation 
was forced upon it. Let us hope that the 
time has passed when needed regulation 
must be forced upon business. Let us 
hope that the time is present when tne 
business interests of this country w,il go 
forward in the lead in all matters relat- 
ing to busimess. This organization can 
perform no greater work than to take its 
proportionate share in this work. 

fhe construction of the Sherman act 
by the courts appears to be maturing 
along the line of the new economics. In 
the recent decision of the United States 
District Court refusing to declare the 
United States Steel Corporation an illegal 
combination, we find considerable satis- 
faction. In the Keystone Watch case the 
United States District Court refused to 
dissolve the Keystone Watch Company, 
specifically stating that in its opinion 
size is not a crime under the Sherman 
act. in the Harvester case, however, the 
court, while giving to that company a 
clean bill of conduct, entered an adverse 
decision of dissolution on the ground that 
that company had acquired too large a 
percentage of the business in which it 
was engaged. Thus size, this latter 
case, 1s a ¢rime. 

With our courts still in disagreement 
over tundamentals in business, how can 
business men know what is legal or what 
is illegai? 

We come back again, in each instance, 
to the economic side of the relation of 


in 


Cc. E. BEDWELL, Member Board of Control 


address 
clearly 
reason 


Mr. Perkins pointed out 
that the fundamental economic 
for the modern centralization of 
and co-operation in business, cities and 
every Dhase of present-day life, has been 
the marvelous development of rapid and 
low cost intercommunication through the 
telephone, telegraph, electricity, wireless, 
ete. That the notion has been prevalent 
in the minds of our legislators that this 
centralization in business was due to the 
tariff, greed of business, etc., and may 
be stopped and the methods of our fore- 
fathers returned by the simple process 
of legislation. 

{ have referred to these two addresses 
for the simple reason that they indicate 
the mature reflection of two of our ablest 
and, also, I believe, reflect the cpinion 
ot a large part of the business men of 
this country. 

No reputable business man counte- 
nances improper business methods. No 
reputable business man will fail to state 
that there have been conditions in busi- 
mess calling for correction by legislation. 
The Pure Food and Drugs Act is a most 
necessary and beneficent law, from a 
public health and economic standpoint, 
and has the united support of the food 
and drug trade. The Federal narcotic 
law was enacted principally through the 


very 


efforts of the drug trade. No one can 
read of the conditions which have ex- 
isted in the conduct of our great rail- 


ways without agreeing that legislation is 
essential. But we urge that a greater 
part of the business world is honest and 
true to the best principles of commerce, 
and while correcting the evils we must 
also help and at least not hinder the 
legitimate. 

The time has come when business men 
must take their place more in the front 
of public life and voice their honest and 


just rights in an enlightened manner 
which will bring respect and co-Opera- 
tion. If conditions in business call for 


correction, it is the honest duty of busi- 
ness men to take the lead in the applica- 
tion of the remedy. It is because busi- 
ness has been discredited to such a con- 


government and the courts 
Legislation is presumed to follow eco- 
nomic development, to encourage its 
proper progress and to define certain for- 
bidden lines of departure. Legislation 
contrary to economics is fundamentally 
wrong and contrary to progress. If we 
are ito have proper commercial regula- 
tion, therefore, the legislators and the 
people who elect the legislators must pe 
educated in the modern development of 
busimess, its needs and possibilities. This 
educational work rests entirely upon our 
business men, and we must accept the 


tu business. 


responsibility imposed or be unmindful 
of our national welfare. If we believe 


certain business conditions to be best for 
our people, as a whole, we must prove 
our point. If we kmow of conditions call- 
ing tor a remedy, we must act and orig- 
inate that remedy. in short, the time is 
present when business men must take 
their place before the public without fear 
or prejudice, speak out honest and honor- 
able opinions, fight for legitimate rights 
which redound to the benefit of all, and 
so win the enlightened support of the 
public and of the administrative and leg- 
islative representatives of the public and 
thus create a sound public opinion. 
THE CROPS. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports unusually boumteous crops 
in prospect. A nation at peace reaps the 
harvest of the golden grain for a con- 
tented and happy people, 


THE TARIFF AND INCOME TAX LAW. 


The war has created a new condition of 
affairs in the economic value of a tariff 
law. New industries must arise at home 
to produce materials heretofore brought 
from abroad, if our commerce is to be- 
come self-supporting and self-satisfying, 
which condition would be of immeasur- 
able benefit to our nation’s business. To 
ask business men to invest large amounts 
of capital in such new ventures without 
@ reasonable assurance of protection 
against a ruinous competition is to im- 
pose difficulties upon such ventures which 
will stand in the way to a larger or 


. the 


smaller degree of their consumption. I 
believe, therefore, that Congress should 
carefully investigate the commercial con- 
ditions created by the war and should 
supply where meeded a tariff to protect 
developing or potential American indus- 
try. The conditions of production abroad 
and at home have undergone and are un- 
dergoing a radical evolution as a result 
of the war. _This situation calls for 
careful investigation, so that the adjust- 
ment needed and equitable may be ap- 
plied. 

There appears now to be every likeli- 
hood that the present income tax law 
wiil be amended at the approaching Con- 
gress to provide additional revenue for the 
purpose of national support. The taxa- 
tion of medicinal amd proprietary prepa- 
rations will probably be considered. This 
association should, therefore, closely fol- 


low the proceedings of the approaching 
Congress. 
THE FEDERAL NARCOTIC LAW. 


_A tribute to the enlightened and orig- 
inal action of the drug trade—such is 
the Federal narcotic law, enacted during 
the past year. If this orgamization per- 
forms no other service than that per- 
formed in placing that beneficent law 
upon the statute books, it will have war- 
ranted its unlimited continuance, 
Through the work of the National Drug 


Trades Conterence, in which conference 
this organization has taken an active 
part, tne Federal marcotic law was 


molded into its final form—a form which, 
l believe, is generally acceptabie. That 
such a law was needed is witnout ques- 
tion—as the illicit traffic in narcotics was 
growing by leaps amd bounds. ‘lhat the 
drug trade shouid have voiuntarily rec- 
Ognized its obligations in aiding im the 
enactment of this law is a distnct credit 
te it The result was the enactment of 
the most important drug law ever placed 


upou the Federal statuce pooks, beeom- 
ing effective on March | last. 
As the whoiesale druggists have be- 


lieved in such a law from the beginning, 
it is extremely fitting that we should in- 
dicate at this time our unqualified ap- 
proval of the enacted law. 

Since the Federal narcotic law has been 
enacted many administrative decisions 
have been made construimg its appiica- 
tion and, no doubt, the future will witness 
mvre and more of such decisions. A per- 
son who really desires to conform to this 
law and who is doing a legitimate bus:- 
ness should apprehend no great difficulty 
in meeting the requirements. Of course, 
it is to be expected that technical ques- 
tions will arise from time to time, which 
will have to be arbitrarily decided pend- 
ing judicial decisions, which must always 
be expected. Such a question is the ene 


as to whether synthetic preparations 
come within the purview of this law. | 
As expected, Treasury decision No. 


33,456, issued May 29, 1913, the cocaine reg- 
ulation was withdrawn alter the enact- 
ment of the Federal narcotic law, being 
unquestionably superseded. 

I have refrained from giving any de- 
tails as to the requirements of the Fed- 
eral narcotic law because I believe you 
are all quite familiar therewith by this 
time. 

With the enactment of the Federal nar- 
cotic law comes the question of uniform 
State narcotic legislation. With about 
half of the States adopting more or iess 
narcotic legislation during the past win- 


ter, there can be mo gainsaying the fact 
that the States have and will enact spe- 
cial local acts. Such being the reaiity 
we do not have to analyze, theoreticaliy, 
the pros and cons of the quesuon 
whether or not the States should enact 
complete local narcotic iaws. We must 
take the situation as we find it. It is our 
judgment that mot only will such laws 
be more and more completely enacted, 


but also that such laws wiil prove bene- 
ficial in a mere complete and efficient 
regulation. The States must onMact va- 
rious police provisions supplementing the 


Federal act relating to addicts, etc. Our 
object, it seems tu me, should be ty see 
to it that these State laws be uniform 


with the Federal law, so that all the re- 
quirements of the Federal act be repeat- 
ed or accepted in the State act, with the 
result that the Federal order forms ana 
other records will be acceptable under 
State law. In short, I believe it 
vur duty to encourage the enactment 
uniform State narcotic laws. 

In this connection 1 would direct yOu: 
attention to two uniform Siate narcotic 
laws suggested during the past year, each 
of which was adopted, I believe, by a 
State Legislature during the past win- 
ter, namely, that suggested by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of 
America and that suggested by the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists. 
Both of these bills should receive our 
eareful attention, so that finally a unl- 
form State narcotic law may be approved 
universally which will most effectively 
accomplish its purpose. 

I would recommend that this associa- 
tioh approve generally the need for and 
value of a uniform State narcotic law; 
that the States be urged to adopt only 
such a uniform law, and that the subject 
matter of such a uniform law receive Our 
consideration during the year to come. 


NATIONAL POISON LAW. 
No amendment has been made 


is 


of 


during 


the past year in the postal regulations 
prohibiting the mailing of poisons. Thus 
we are im a position at this time as at 


the iast annual meeting laboring under a 
regulation which prohibits but does not 
define what is a poison. Many know, no 
one knows. The trade and,public are put 


to a needless expense, and the sick and 
suffering are inconvenienced. It is 
strange that the government, eager to 


build up the parcel post, should maintain 
a position which deprives itself of a large 
and legitimate revenue. It is proper to 
protect the mails and the postal employes 
from injury by the mailing of improperly 
packed and labeled dangerous and poison- 
ous articles. We believe, however, that 
a regulation may be drawn enforcing the 


proper packing and dabeling of poisons 
and permitting the legitimate traffic 
therein through the postal service. If the 


amti-mailing regulation were based on 
fundamental merit, such poisons should 
be forbidden to be sent as well by freight 
or express. As the situation stands, com- 
merce is forced into an unnaturai auu 
expensive channel, adding to the cost to 
the consumer, inconveniencing all con- 
cerned, and bestowing not a single public 
benefit. I recommend, therefore, that 



















































































































































































OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Schieffelin & Co. 


New York 


Importers, Exporters and Jobbers of Drugs and Chemicals. 

Manufacturers of Standard Chemicals, Pharmaceutical 

Preparations and High Quality Toilet Products. ad a 
Pure Drugs. Druggists’ Sundries. 


SOLE AGENTS FORK 


“Steero” Bouillon. Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


“Oystero” (Oyste- Broth Powder) 


Made by J. S. Darling & Son, Hamoton. Va. 
“Goss” Russian Violet Bath Powder, S. F. Goss, London 
Kau de Cologne Distilled by Johann Maria Farina 
Gibbs’ Hollow Suppositories 
with Conoidal Self-sealing Stoppers 


All made from Pure Butter of Cacao Only 


Peter Moller’s Pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil 


Lederle’s Refined and Concentrated Antitoxins, Glycer- 
inated Vaccine Virus, Anti Typhoid Vaccine, Massolin 
Culture, Bacterial Vaccines and Pallin Vaccine 
for the treatment of Hay Fever 


RADIO-REM OUTFITS for Radium Emanation treatment 
with radio-active water 
Made by Radium Therapy Co., New York 


“R. S. W.” Tooth Brushes 


Rufus Crowell Co.’s Products: ; 
Colalin, Colalin Laxative, Hemapeptone and Hemec Tablets 


Triton Salts for the Nauheim Treatment 
Henry’s Calcined Magnesia 


Freligh’s Remedy for Kheumatism---Neuralgia 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
SHIVER’S ADHESIVE PLASTER Spread on Muslin, Swansdown and Moleskin 


Proprietors of the S. KIDDER & CO.’S BRAND ROCHELLE SALT, SEIDLITZ 
MIXTURE, and SUPER-CARB. SODA 





this. organization reiterate its protest 
against the present anti-mailing regula- 
tion and co-operate with the other 
branches of the trade in the effort to 
have this regulation amended. 

[ am more and more impressed 
the need for a national poison law. 
a law is inevitable and needed. 
have a national pure food and 
and a national narcotic law. 
reigns supreme at the present time in 
poison regulation. With conflicting pro- 
visions, spasmodic regulation and uncer- 
tainty everywhere prevailing apparently, 
there is only one solution—that is a na- 
tional poison law carefully developed. I 
would also recommend that such a na- 
tional law be favored at this meeting. 

VARIATION CLAUSE 
to expectations, no 
in Congress during the past 
amend the Federal food and 
drugs act to eliminate the so-called ‘‘va- 
riation clause’; that is to say, the pro- 
visions permitting standard named drugs 
to be sold with an actual standard dif- 
fering from the official U. S. P. or N. F. 
standard long such actual stand- 
ard is declared plainly upon the label. 

For the past two years tne association 
of State and national food, drug and 
dairy officials, including the food and 
drug control officials, Federal and State, 
has been active in the propaganda 
against the variation privilege under the 
leadership of Commissioner Caspari of 
Maryland. A special committee was ap- 
pointed by that association to wait upon 
Congress and the President and to ree- 
ommend and actively urge the amend- 
ment of the Federal food and drugs act 
to eliminate the variation privilege. Just 
what that committee has done I cannot 
advise you, but we do know that there 
has been no bill introduced into Congress 
of this character 

It is not to be imagined, however 
this question is only dormant—it is a live 
and actual issue which will certainly be 
fought out in Congress at some éeéarliv 
daie. There are many who honestly and 
ably believe that the’ present law is not 
in the public interest. This belief, backed 
by the co-operation of the Federal and 
State drug officials, will produce a situa- 
tion which must be met sooner or later 

It is not necessary for me to analyze 
the reasons pro and con on this question, 
as the wholesale druggists have been fa- 
miliar with this problem for many years 
It is an eloquent commentary upon the 
practicability and effectiveness of the no- 
variation laws of several of the States 
that these laws are not enforced. The 
reason is simple and decisive—they can- 
not be enforced, as they are contrary to 
the science of the most efficient phar- 
racy and medicine. 

We have noted also 
vanced to which we 
is an example of an irreconcilable 
flict between Federal and State law. and 
in the case of interstate commerce the 
State no-variation law would of necessity 
give way. 

T would 
tion 
of 


with 
Such 
We now 
drug law 
Confusion 


Contrary endeavor 
was made 


year to 


so as 


that 


ad- 
here 
con- 


the thought 
subscribe that 


that this associa- 
belief in the soundness 
and necessity for a variation privilege 
and be prepared to offer on occasion ac- 
tive support against any movement to 
amend the Federal food and drugs act 
to eliminate the present variation clause 

It might appear the part of wisdom for 
the National Drug Trades Conference to 
consider this question at some future time 
in order that the merits and defects of 
diverse contentions mav be weighed and 
is harmonious an opinion possible he 
reached after a friendly, logical and pub- 
lic-spirited conference, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the entire drug trade. 

PRICE MAINTENANCE 

The right to maintain a uniform stand- 
ard price in the resale of branded special- 
ties has recently received notable judicial 
recognition through the exceptionally 
abie, illuminating and important opinion 
of Judge Hough in the c of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company vs. the 
Cream of Wheat Company, decided in tne 
United States Court, Southern District 
of New York, on July 20, 1915. This « 
is most interesting, as the first case, 
believe, construing section 2 of the 
cently enacted Clayton act, and also 
cause of the legal doctrine therein ex- 
pressed, viz., the manufacturer of a spe- 
cialty in a competitive market may legal- 
ly refuse to sell to a price cutter. 

In view of the prime and original im- 
portance of this case, IT deem it. advisable 
to indicate the facts and decision some- 
what in detail, as every wholesale drug- 
gist is intensely interested in the doctrine 
expressed, equally with the other 
branches of the drug trade. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company moved for a preliminary injunc- 
tion (under the authoritv of section 16 
of the Clayton act) to restrain the Cream 
of Wheat Company from violating, as al- 
leged, the Sherman act and section 2 of 
the Clayton act. It may here be re- 
marked that the decision of the court 
was based entirelv upon the Clayton act. 
The motion was denied in all its parts. 

The facts involved are clearly stated by 
the court:— 

For purposes of this discussion, relations he- 
tween plaintiff and defendant begin in 1913 
In January of that vear defendant published a 
new scheme of sales, revoking all existing 
plans, methods or agreements. The action was 
timely, if not caused by legal advice based on 
the price regulation cases, of which the dls- 
sent in Henry vs. Dick Co., 224 U. S., 1, was 
the premonitory rumble, and Victor Talking 
Machine Co. vs. Straus, 222 Fed. Rep., 524, is 
the last echo. 

These cases resting on sales of patented 
articles are cited merely to emphasize 
my opinion that restrictions in use and 
limitations on sale are essentially the 
same thing, if title passes to the thing 
limited or restricted. The dissent in the 
Henry cz loudly prophesied to the pro- 
fession what has since become history. 

By the printed scheme 
Cream of Wheat Company 
refusing to sell to ‘‘consumers, 
chain or department stores. ic reservea tne 
right to refuse to sell to anybody who failed 
to comply with any request made, and deemed 
by defendant beneficial to itself, the ‘‘trade at 
large’’ or the ‘‘interests of the consumer’’; and 
announced as its policy that it would ‘‘con- 
fine our sales exclusively to wholesalers.’’ 
Sales, however, once made, were absolute and 
the transaction closed. Sale was to imply no 
agreement to maintain or fix any price on a 
resale; nevertheless, defendant requested that 
retail prices be kept at the level recommended 
by it. 

This request, 
reserved right 


recommend 
reaffirm its 


as 


ise 


ase 
we 
re- 
be- 


the 
as 


mentioned 
itself out 
retailers or 


just 
held 


the 
one 


with 
any 


conjunction 
selling to 


taken in 
to cease 
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who did not comply with requests from the 
same source, was in effect saying plainly 
enough:—Keep up the retail price or we shall 
stop supplying you if we think such stoppage 
profitable. I do not suppose that this sales 
scheme was a contract, or anything enforce- 
able against defendant, but lt serves to show 
t professed state of mind. 

Notwithstanding, however, this published 
sales plan, defendant, well knowing that plain- 
tiff sold directly to the consumer, sold Cream 
of Wheat to plaintiff at wholesale rates and 
in large quantities, upon condition that in 
makin, the counter no smaller price 
should be charged than the small retailer had 
to ask in order to get a fair profit, viz., not 
than 14 cents the package. 

In or about January, 1915, plaintiff refused 
to observe this agreement or request, and 
openly Cream of Wheat at its ‘‘Economy 
Stores’ 12 cents per package, 

it is fairly inferable from this 
the published sale plan of 1913 
plete or inaccurate; it should 
‘“‘we reserve the right to sell 
rates and in carload lots to 
will not cut the consumer's 
cents.”’ 

Che effect of defendant's price list was 
and is this:—The Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany sold to wholesalers at $4.10 per case 
of thirty-six packages, and in carload 
lots of $3.95 per case. The wholesaler was 
“requested” to sell to the retailers at 
1.50 per case, a figure which enables the 
ordinary grocery man to get a moderate 
profit om selling at 14 cents the package. 
\t 12 cents per package loss is almost 


sales over 
less 


sold 
for 
history that 
was incom- 
have added, 
at wholesale 
anybody who 
price below 14 
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unless the goods are obtained at 


case, 


certain, 
$3.95 the 
Defendaant’s 
tion of a customer 
wholesale or retail character 
but largely, if not wholly, 
not he could be depended 
*‘requested’’ rates. 
After some talk 
mained contumacious, 


acceptance or rejec- 
not depend upon the 
of his business, 
upon whether or 
upon to maintain 


selection, 
did 


plaintiff re- 
and refused to main 
tain prices, whereupon defendant refused and 
still refuses to sell Cream of Wheat to plain- 
tiff at any price or in any quantity whatever. 

The defendant also sent out circulars to the 
jobbing trade pointing out the ‘‘cut-rate’’ prac- 
tices of plaintiff, and asking the recipients to 
see to it ‘‘that no quantity (of Cream of 
Wheat) at any price shall reach directly or 
indirectly the (plaintiffs), to enable them to 
continue their present menace to the legiti- 
mate trade, 

In result, the situation when suit was 
brought was that plaintiff could not make any 
money on Cream of Wheat sold at 12 cents, 
because it could not get carload rates; but 
no great success attended defendant's efforts 
to prevent jobbers selling to plaintiff. There 
were and are too many men quite willing to 
let the Atlantic and Pacific Company lose 
some money as long as they made a little. 

This condition of affairs still continues; and 
the main object of this action and of the 
present application is to compel defendant to 
fill plaintiff’s orders for Cream of Wheat in 
carload lots at $3.95 per case. 

Of course, the bill does not put the matter 
so boldly, but if the law does not warrant an 
order productive of the result stated this sec 
tion is of little worth. 


After holding that the name ‘‘Cream of 
Wheat” constituted a lawful monopoly, 
and that the product itself is not a neces- 
sity of iife or a staple article of trade, 
the court finds:— 

1. That the Cream of Wheat Company is not 
attempting to fix resale prices subsequent to 
actual sale, and to enforce such prices, but, 
on the contrary, is contending for the right 
to decline business with all who refuse to 
maintain the listed uniform prices, which it 
may legally do. 

2. That the Cream 


and writing, 


of Wheat Company is not 
illegally restraining trade or competition in 
refusing to sell in this instance. The follow- 
ing is a quotation of the important construc 
tions placed upon section 2 of the Clayton Act 
by the caurt: 
“Concerning the 
be®admitted that 


syllogism:—It must 
abundant authority 


second 
there is 
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for the general proposition that preventing 
competition is restraint of trade; but it does 
not follow that it is unlawful either to prevent 
any and every species of competition or to re 
strain trade in any and every degree, 

“The only competition prevented or sought to 
be prevented by defendant’s acts is that of 
Cream of Wheat against itself; the only trade 
restrained is the commercial warfare of a 
large buyer against small ones, or that of a 
merchant who for advertising purposes may 
sell an article at a loss, in order to get cus- 
tomers at his shop, and then persuade them 
to buy other things at a compensating profit 
That competition, as encouraged by statutes 
and decisions, does not include such prac 
tices, has been sufficiently snown (with ample 
citations) in Fisher Flouring Mills Company 
vs. Swanson, 76 Wash., 649 

“It is further obvious that when plaintiff 
premises that preventing competition is re 
straining trade, it is assumed that the re 
sultant restraint is unreasonable; for there is 
nothing in the Clayton act to compel or in- 
duce courts to hold that the trade restraint 
referred to by this statute differs in kind, 
quality or degree from that now held to be 
meant by the Sherman act. 

‘“‘Because, therefore, I 
that the acts of 
tend to produce, diminution of 
tion favored by reason or 
strained trade unreasonably 
not find it necessary to 
syllogism, 

‘Mere doubt of the 
would require refusal of preliminary 
tions; but I may more’ distinctly 
my reasons of thinking that 


am not 
defendant nave 


persuaded 
produceu, ws 
any competi- 
law; or have re 
(if at all), I do 
accede to the second 
proposition of plaintiff 
injunc- 

state 
even definite, 
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regulation is not 
trade in the present 


admitted 
restraint 


positive and 
unreasonable 
instance. 


“Cream of 


price 


of 


Wheat is not a necessity; it is 
not even a staple article of commerce. It 
it be a commodity at all; the commodity and 
the name are synonymous. Its continued exist 
ence depends upon defendant's ability to can 
trol the marketing of its own product. The 
doing of what plaintiff wishes would take 
from every groceryman near an ‘Economy 
Store’ the last incentive to buy any Cream of 
Wheat, and collectively such grocery keepers 
are more important to the public and the de- 
fendant than is the plaintiff. If injunction 
were granted defendant and many retailers 
would be injured, and the microscopic benefit 
to a small portion of the public would last 
only until plaintiff was relieved from tne cou.- 
petition olf the fourteen-cent grocers, when it, 
too, would charge what the business would 
normally and naturally bear, In short, it is 
plaintiff and not defendant that pursues meth- 
ods whose hardship and injustice have often 
been judicially commented upon (U. S. vs 
Freight Asso« 166 U. S., 321.) 

‘‘In my judgment the prevention or limitation 
of practicces such as plaintiff's (so far as con- 
sistent with statute law) is the reverse of un- 
reasonable. 
inquiries (pre 
this motion justi 

go to the root 


“There remains two legal 
viously suggested), to which 
files answers, which answers 
of plaintiff's case. 

‘“*The questions are (1) 
Clayton act apply 
(2) Is it within 
compel defendant 
mands? 

“Section 2 
competition 
body of the 

There is 
between 
ment to 

legal 


Does Section 2 of the 
to the defendant at all? and 
the power of Congress to 
to do what plaintiff de 


plainly 
with restraint 
section with the 


identifies the lessening of 
of trade (Cf.) the 
last exception.)’’ 
surely a very obvious difference 
enforcing by legal process an agree 
regulate prices and regulating prices 
process The agreement may be, and 
: unenforceable: Bauer vs. O’ Donnell, 
2 . S&S L, gives the reasons: but it is not 
necessarily unlawful for a man to do volun- 
tarily what he cannot be compelled to do. It 
follows, therefore, that, even under the Clay- 
ton act, price regulation accomplished without 
undue or unreasonable trade restraint and by 
a judicious selection of customers, may be 
lawful It seems to be argued for plaintiff 
that because defendant could not enforce a 
price agreement it cannot by any method ac- 
complish even partially the same result. It 
is an amusing commentary on this doctrine 
that the main object of this suit is to have 
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this court compel delivery of Cream of Wheat 
at $3.96 per case, which is pro tanto price 
fixing. 

But price discrintination is 
when it ‘‘substantially’’ 
Construing the whole section together, the 
last exception reads in effect that a ‘‘vendor 
may select his own bona fide customers, pro 
viding the effect of such selection is not to 
substantially and unreasonably restrain trad 

How it can be called substantial and un 
reasonable restraint of trade to refuse to deal 
with a man who avowedly is to use his dealing 
to injure the vendor, when said vendor makes 
and sells only such an advertisement begotten 
article as Cream of Wheat, whose fancy nan 
needs the nursing of carefully handled sales 
to maintain an output of trifling moment in 
the food market, is beyond my comprehension 

Turning to the second question, if it be 
granted that section 2 does apply, and that 
defendant’s selection of customers results in 
unlawful restraint of trade, can it be possible 
that such person’s evil ways are to be amend- 
ed, not by stopping his business, but by add 
ing to his list of customers one or many pet 
sons chosen by Congress? 

Numerous individuals and 
been enjoined from restraining 
other pple, no matter how 
offender's trade might be, nor 
general volume of trade has 
the period of restraint. But never before has 
it been urged that, if I. S. made enough of 
anything to supply both Doe and Roe, and 
sold it all to Doe, refusing even tu bargain 
with Roe, for any reason or no reason, such 
conduct gave Roe a cause of action, 

If Congress has sought to give him one 
gift is invalid, because the statute takes 
one person for the private use of another 
first persen’s private property. 

The following 
inherent right of 
bear no reiation to 

Re Grice, 79 Fed 
York & C, Co, vs. 
Rep., 39. Adair vs 
161161. Standard Vil 
Ll. S. at p. 56. 

Using the words, 
issue. If a man prefers to keep 
an offer of money to salve the taking thereot 
does not prevent such taking from being com 
fiscation. The Cream ot Wheat Company is a 
purely private concern, except regulated by 
its creating law, it is an ordinary merchant 
whose business is affected by no public use 
whatever. The statute as construed by plain 
tiff descends upon that private merchant and 
commands him to make a contract by which 
he transfers his property for a price but 
igainst his will. The contract and the price 
are legally mere surplusages—the constitution 
al violation lies in the compulsion, whereby 
he is deprived of his property for a private 
purpose, 

If defendant’s actual 
business is unlawful the 
ly, and now perhaps an 
can put it out of business; but neither thie 
nation nor any individual can take away its 
property with or without c« mpensation for the 
private use of any one. 

There remains one pendant to the main casx 
Plaintiff complains of cefendant’s circulars to 
the trade as an embargo or boycott. 

There is no proof that defendant 
threatened to refuse to sell to any one who 
sold to plaintiff; it did request its chosen 
customers not to deal with plaintiff. - 

If it had good right to refuse dealings itself 
with plaintiff, and without malice asked other 
people to do the same thing far only as 
Cream of Wreat was concerned—defendant was 
within its rights. Embargo is a word with- 
out meaning in private law; as to boycott I 
have stated my views at some length in Gill 
Engraving Co. vs. Doerr, 214 Fed. Rep., 111 

Limiting the discussion to goods of defend 
ant’s own making, the opinion in the U. S. vs 
Keystone Watch Co., 218 Fed. Rep., 502, does 
not bear out plaintiff's contention. (See also 
Montgomery, Ward & (Co. vs. South Dakota & 
Co., 150 Fed. Rep., 413.) 

It is an interesting speculation, whether 
national price regulation, embracing com- 
pulsory sales, could not be reached by a 
system of Federal licenses as a pre- 
requisite for interstate business. It 
would seem that submission to such pros- 
pective regulatory orders might be exact- 
ed as the price of license. 

It is needless to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the doctrine here indicated, and 
we only express the hope that this ques- 
tion may shortly receive a final construc- 
tion by the court of last regort, the Su- 
preme Court, so that the rights and obli- 
gations of both vendor and vendee may 
be determined in a manner beyond fur- 
ther question. 

The effect of this decision will probably 
be that vendors will generally adopt a 
sales policy in harmony therewith; that 
is to say, the policy of a judicious selec- 
tion of customers will be openly and gen- 
erally pursued. 

We should add in this conmection that 
the following similar actions are now 
pending in courts, siz:—Frey & Son, lLnc., 
of Baltimore, wholesale grocers, against 
the Cudahy Packing Company and the 
Welch Grape Juice Company and James 
O'Donnell of Washington, against the 
Beechnut Packing Company. The deci- 
sions in these cases will be anticipated 
with interest, and no doubt still more 
valuable judicial light will be thrown 
upon an economic question which is not 
entirely free from imtricate and difficult 
to follow ramifications. 

[t will be noted that the Hough decision 
has no bearing at all upon the question 
of the right of a vendor under the pres- 
ent !aws to force the subsequent vendees 
to maintain fixed uniform amd standaru 
prices, upon the basis of unfair competi- 
tion. It is contended that the cutting of 
prices may constitute unfair competition. 
Such being the situation, the question 
arises as to what is the value, then, of 
our recently enacted Federal fair trade 
law, designed and worded expressly to 
prohibit all phases of unfair competition. 
With a demonstrated example, in fact, 
here of unfair competition, the Federal 
fair trade law is either applicable or falls 
to the ground entirely. We understand 
that a test case has recently been insti- 
tuted under that law. If mo technical 
question of jurisdiction, etc., arises a de- 
cision of the effectiveness of the Federal 
fair trade law to prohibit unfair compe- 
tition of this character will be of ex- 
treme importance, as establishing a pre- 
cedent. <A great difficulty in universally 
enforcing the Federal fair trade law is 
its limitation of scope, including only In- 
terstate commerce, This defect will be 
shortly remedied, without doubt, by sup- 
plemental State legislation. But we must 
indicate our curiosity to witness the ap- 
plication of the Federal fair trade law 
to unfair price cutting, and we also ven- 
ture the humble suggestion that possibly 
and even probably we have in that law 
a prohibitory weapon whose effectiveness 
is not vet generally appreciated. Time 
and experience together will unfold the 
history of that law. 
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1 venture the opinion that the Federal 
fair trade law will prove a great bulwark 
and protection for fair and legitimate 
business, and that the Federal Trade 
Commission will perform service of in- 
estimable value to the business interests 
of this country. I sincerely hope, there- 
fore, that this association will take occa- 
sion at this annual meeting of recording 
its general approval of the Federal fair 
trade law and Federal Trade Commission 
and offer to that commission the sympa- 
thetic and cordial co-operation of the 
wholesale druggists of the United States. 

The Stevens bill failed to receive the 
final attention of Congress, but we be- 
lieve will be actively considered during 
the coming session of Congress. That 
bill sweeps away uncertainties of the 
present law, if any there may prove to 
be, in the prohibition of unfair price cut- 
ting, and provides a method of Federal 
registration and the maintenance of the 
registered prices of registered articles. 
The purpose of the bill is admirable, 
worthy of our unqualified support. The 
criticism has been offered in thoughtful 
quarters as to whether the regulation of- 
fered in the Stevens bill would be as ef- 
fective as hoped for, whether the law so 
enacted could not possibly be avoided by 
technicalities. The difficulties of defining 
an exact plan of regulation of this char- 
acter have been experienced in every at- 
tempt to frame similar legislation. We 
trust and hope that the Stevens bill wil 
prove as effective as desired and neces- 
sary, or if not, that the proper amend- 
ments may be made. We cannot but ex- 
press a leaning toward the German meth- 
od of controlling this abuse, through the 
judicial enforcement of a general fair 
tra@e law. Such a law and enforcement 
is elastic and effective under proper con- 
struction. 

[ recommend that this association ex- 
press its approval of the Stevens bill as 
the principie underlying that bill deserves 
the united support of the trade, and we 
feel quite confident that any weakness 
will be remedied by the analytical con- 
sideration of Congress and an effective 
law finally enacted. I would also recom- 
mend that this association ascertain the 
views of the Federal Trade Commission, 
if possible, as to the merits and desir- 
ability of the Stevens bill or any other 
bill to specially treat price maintenance 
in its relation to the Federal fair trade 
law, so that the most effective remedy 
may be consummated. 

We would direct the attention of mem- 
bers to the special report of the Com- 
mittee on Price Maintenance of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, rendered at its last annual meet- 
ing. The publicity and energetic work of 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists amd the American Fair Trade 
League on behalf of price maintenance 
deserves the special appreciation of the 
drug trade. 


We fondly hope that before another 
year has passed the orinciple of price 
maintenance ensuring fair trade may be 


firmly inculcated into written law or fimal 
judicial construction thereof. 
NATIONAL DRUG TRADES CONFERENCE 

The National Drug Trades Conference 
is specially to be commended for its effec- 
tive and public-spirited work on behalt 
of the Federal narcotic law This law 
will exist as the monument of the Drug 
Trades Conference. This association has 
been actively represented in the councils 
»f the conference, to its great gratifica- 
tion and pride. It is very fitting, there- 
fore, that this occasion should be taken 
to warmly congratulate the oonference 
on its remarkable accomplishments to 
date and to assure it of our loyal and 
cordial support in the future 
UNITED STATES CHAMBER 

MERCE. 

I am more and more impressed with 
the value and possibilities of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States in 
serving the business interests of this 
country. Representing the nation’s busi- 
ness, closely in touch with the National 
Government, this great organization has 


OF COM- 


already and will in the future do excep- 
tionally valuable work and deserves Our 
cordial and active support. It is of ex- 


therefore, that the Na- 
tional Chamber has appointed a special 
Committee on Uniform Food and Drug 
Regulation, committed to the proposition 
that the food and drug laws of this coun- 
try should be uniform, of which commit- 
tee Mr. W. M. McCormick, of McCor- 
mick & Co., Baltimore, is chairman, and 
Mr. B. L. Murray, of Merck & Co., is 
chairman of the sub-committee on Drug 
Control. This committee is particularly, 
logically and effectively situated to per- 
form effective service in the interest of 
uniform food and drug laws and has al- 
ready rendered a valuable report. I be- 
lieve that the drug trade should co-oper- 
ate with the food trade in the work of 
this committee. I would recommend that 
this assceciation take the present oppor- 
tunity of assuring to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States its active 
support, particularily with reference to 
the work of the special Committee on 
Uniform Food and Drug Regulation. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TELEPHONE. 


It is now possible to talk between Bos- 
ton and San Francisco, by means of the 
telephone. What a marvelous advance 
in the science of communication when a 
distance of 3,000 miles is rendered as 
naught, and it becomes easier to talk 
over the continent than to a neighbor 
around the corner who does not possess 
a telephone. Such has been the advance 
since 1876, when Bell and Watson made 
their epoch-making announcement of a 
two-mile conversation over a wire. 

It has been truly remarked that we do 
not do business with our bodies, but with 
our minds, and the telephone has eman- 
cipated the mind from the body and 
given it wings, so to speak, which allow 
it to go hither and yon, doing business 
where it wiil. 

Geography and space, 
when the mind of man triumphs over 
your inert mass, when mind jumps to 
meet mind over, above and through your 


treme interest, 


where art thou, 


heavy but vain barriers? What an age 

of science this is! And could we bit be 

enabled to glimpse into the fu‘ure! 
UNIFORMIYY. 

Although not the active head of our 
Legislative Committee during the past 
year, whose leadership has been reposed 
in much more able hands, I camnot fail 
to confess that my interest in the uni- 


formity of our food and drug laws is un- 
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remitting. The question of uniformity is 
the big question in food and drug work, 
and I will quote the definition applied by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States:— 


Uniformity as the committee would define 
it involves the highest degree of efficiency in 
food and drug control which it is possible to 
have prevail universally and equally in every 
part of the nation. The Federal, State and 
municipal laws and their regulations would, 
if perfect uniformity were attainable, reach 
the level of full and complete efficiency—and 
thereby afford equal protection and a uniform 


standard of living for all the people, Uni- 
formity accomplished places merit and the 
general public interest over local, political or 


geographical divisions. This committee will, 
therefore, direct its efforts and consideration 
toward the accomplishment of uniformity. The 
committee cannot but feel Impressed with the 
magnitude, the importance and the seriousness 
of its work. It cannot but feel the need for 
the closest study of the subject. And, again, 
the committee cannot but feel the necessity 


for the fullest and most cordial co-operation 
between itself and the officials and all con- 
cerned. The committee will, of mecessity, act 
deliberately and slowly, making certain of 
each step, considering only the important 
problems of national character. 

We should ever be ready to promote 


such uniformity on every occasion. Prog- 
ress is certain though slow, and the edu- 
cational effect of the constant publicity 


Secretary, F. E. 


of this problem is widespread and effec- 
Live. 

[ would apologize to the Legislative 
Committee for trespassing so frequently 
and fully upon the proper field of that 
committee, but perhaps it is somewhat 
difficult for me to omit a reference to 
matters legislative in view of my_ long- 
extended experience with and service on 
the Legislative Committee of this associa- 
tion. On the other hand, I believe it to 
be the duty of your president to touch 
upon the legislative proposals of national 
interest affecting as they do the business 
interests of the country. 

The association is to be congratulated 
upon the manner im which its interests 
are cared for by its general representa- 
tive, Mr. Holliday, and his assistant, Mr. 
Stone. The chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, I will venture to say, has this 
year, as well as in previous years, not 
failed to recognize the valuable assist- 
ance received from our general office in 
New York, and your president is ready 
also to testify to the ever-ready support 
which is always at hand. The various 
loca! exchanges would find it a difficult 
matter should they ever be deprived or 
the advice and assistance of Mr. Holili- 
day. 

ALBERT PLAUT. 

l have reserved until the end of my ad- 
dress a sad duty. It is with a grieving 
heart that I announce the passing of our 
faithful, loyal and able member, our dear 
and beloved friend, and our former es- 
teemed presidemt, Albert Plaut. Words 
fail me as I endeavor to bestow a de- 
serving tribute and pledge. 

A notable and successful figure and in- 
fluence in the field of pharmacy, who 
had achieved the highest honors in the 
field of commerce, yet at the same time 
Mr. Plaut stood apart as a citizen and a 
man. His energy and interests were only 
compassed by the immeasurable field of 
his activity. He was a man whose coun- 
sel and character won universal respect 
and esteem, a champion of progress and 
civic and commercial righteousness. 

Truly epitomizing the new and _ scien- 
tific pharmacy, truly representing the 
modern pharmaceutical business success, 
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Mr. Plaut has passed from our physical 
view, but his memory remains as a sa- 
cred heritage. 

Bowing humbly to the will of Him who 
ordains our every destiny, with reverence 
and sadness, we offer up our deep thanks- 
giving that the world has been bettered 
and enriched by the life of a true man, 
citizen and associate. As a tribute of re- 
spect I ask you to arise and remain 
standing for a moment in silence. 

{ thank you for your co-operation dur- 
ing the past year. Realizing the respon- 
sibility and honor of acting as your pres- 


ident I have endeavored so far as in me 
lay to perform my duty. 
(At the conclusion of President 


West’s address the entire membership 
rose and stood in silence in memory of 
Albert Plaut.) 


Chairman Lattimer:—Gentlemen, we 
have all listened with a great deal of 
pleasure and profit to this very com- 
plete resume of the matters of interest 
to the members of our association that 
have transpired during the past year. 
We were also very deeply touched by 
the feeling reference to our great loss 
in the death of Mr, Plaut. 

It is customary in the procedure of 


HOLLIDAY 


this association to refer the address of 
the President to a committee to report 
later. I have the pleasure of appoint- 
ing as the committee on the President’s 
address Messrs. W. B. Strong, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., as chairman; W. W. 
Gibson, of Rochester, N. Y., and J. W. 
Smart, of Detroit, Mich. 


(President West in the chair.) 

President West then read the follow- 
ing cablegram :— 

London, England, Sept. 26, 1915. 
Chas. A. West, President National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

Hearty greetings to you and fellow- 
members. Greatly regret inability to be 
present. Wish you successful meeting. 

Felix Berk. 

Assistant Secretary Stone read the 
following telegrams expressing the re- 
gret of members at their inability to 
be present at the meeting:— 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 25, 1915. 

i regret very much that it will be im- 
possible for me to attend the conven- 
tion this year. My regret is deeper, as I 
have been unable to attend the meetings 


for several years. Best wishes for a 
large and successful meeting. Kind re- 
gards to yourself and all inquiring 
friends. Fraternally, 
Fred L. Carter. 
Dallas, Tex., Sept. 25, 1915. 

I feel keenly the disapointment in not 
being able to mingle with the members 
of the N. W. D. A. during the session of 
1915. Am with you in spirit if not in 
person. With best wishes for a large 


and successful meeting. 
W. E. Greiner. 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 25, 1915. 


I am not with you in person, but I am 


in spirit. Hope you will have a long 
and interesting meeting of th eassocia- 
tion, and much good will result from 
the meeting. Kind regards to all. Come 
to Richmond nineteen sixteen. 

Edgar D. Taylor. 


Greenwood, Miss., Sept. 27, 1915. 






















































Best wishes for successful meeting. 
Hope Chattanooga will be selected as 


next meeting place. 
J. W. Quinn Drug Cov. 


President West:—I will now appoint 
the following committees:— 


Committee On Nominations, 


Wm. Jay Schieffelin, of New York 
City, chairman; W. A. Hover, of Den- 
ver, Col.; C. F. Weller, of Omaha, Neb.; 
B. C. Hartz, of Rock Island, Ill., and 


l.. D. Sale, of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Committee On Time and Place. 
J. W. Morrisson, of Chieago, chair- 
man; R. H. Bradley, of Columbus, O.; 
J. A. Gallagher, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
W. F. Geary, of Sacramento, Cal, and 
James H. Brown, of Little Rock, Ark. 
INVITATIONS FOR 1916 CONVENTION. 


President West:—We have invita- 
tions from various cities asking us to 
meet in those cities for our 1916 con- 
vention. The invitations will be read 
by our assistant secretary, Mr. Stone. 

Assistant Secretary Stone then read 
invitations for the holding of the 1916 
convention from the cities of Rich- 
mond, Va.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Louis- 


ville, Ky.; Chicago, Ill.; New York, 
Ne. Be 
President West:—An invitation will 


now be presented on behalf of Savan- 
nah., Ga., by Mr. Holliday. 

F. E. Holliday:—I have been re- 
quested by Mr. I. A. Solomons, of the 
Solomons Company, to invite this asso- 
ciation to go to Savannah the next 
time it meets in any Southern city. 
Mr. Solomons’ thought is that it would 
not be next year, or possibly the year 
after, but he wanted to follow the pol- 
icy originated by Mr. Groover, of Jack- 
sonville, of inviting you there from 
year to year until you were ready to 
go to Savannah. For that reason the 
invitation is placed on record, 

Walter V. Smith:—I take pleasure in 
extending to the association an invi- 
tation to meet in Philadelphia in 1916. 
I have with me an invitation from 
Mayor Blankenburg, of Philadelphia, 
and also from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Philadelphia. 

Charles E. Hires:—I 
supplement Mr. Smith’s invitation for 
this association to meet in Philadel- 
phia next year. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Philadelphia urged me to do 
all I could to get you to come to Phila- 
delphia next year—the city where the 
Cradle of Liberty was created, a city 
where we have much of historical in- 
terest to show you. There are many 
things in Philadelphia which would 
tend to make your visit most interest- 
ing. I can assure you that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other civic 
bodies, as well as the wholesale drug- 
gists of the city, will do everything in 
their power to make your visit very in- 
structive and interesting, and I am 
sure you will be more than pleased if 
you come to Philadelphia. We have 
inaugurated in our city a new Chamber 
of Commerce with over four thousand 
members who are taking an active part 
in developing and bringing forward 
the things that have made Philadelphia 
great in history. 

President West:—I suggest to Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Hires that they present 
their views to the Committee on Time 
and Place. 


H. E. Stewart:—Mr. 
gentlemen, I have been asked to pre- 
sent the name of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, for consideration as the place 
of meeting in 1916. 

President West:—That matter will be 
considered by the Committee on Time 
and Place, and you will kindly present 
the invitation of Chattanooga to that 
committee, 


would like to 


President and 


The next business is the report of the 
secretary. 


Secretary Main presented the re- 
port:— 
Secretary’s Report. 
To the Officers and Members of the Na- 


tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 

tion :— 

Gentlemen:—When, at the last annual 
meeting | was honored by being nomi- 
nated for the office of secretary, I at 
once informed the Nominnating Commit- 
tee that my then business engagements 
would not permit me to attend to the 
duties and the infinite detail of that 
office. 


The committee, however, desired me to 


allow my mame to be presented, with 
the understanding that, if elected, suffi- 
cient competent help would be secured 
to relieve me from all detail work, and 
that 1 would only be called upon to act 
in an advisory capacity. 

After my election, I found that our 
general representative, Mr. F. E. Holli- 


day, in addition to atending to the duties 
of his own office, had by working early 
and late and with the help of only a 
single stenographer managed to keep 
the work of the secretary’s office fully 
up to date, but that with the rush of 
work following the annual meeting of 
the association, it was necessary to se- 
cure a competent assistant for him 
without delay. 

Such an assistant was 
perscn of Mr. Evans E, A. Stone, 
with the advice and consent of the 
president and the Board of Control, was 
engaged as assistant secretary, in which 
position his clerical ability, coupled with 
the ‘intimate knowledge of the work of 
the association and acquainance with its 
individual members possesed by Mr. 
Holliday, under whose advice and direc- 
tion the work of the secretary’s office 
has been conducted, has resulted in mak- 
ing a record for promptness and effic- 
iency in the performance of the secre- 
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i Roesser & HasstacteR CremieaL Co. 


100 William St., NEW YORK 


CYANIDE OF SODIUM CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM 
CYANIDE MIXTURES 
TRISALYT 


A New Triple Salt for Electroplating Brass, Bronze, Copper, 
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Active Oxygen Products 
of Highest Efficiency, viz.; . 


Peroxides and Perborates of 
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Peroxide Zinc Soap (& é #. Pat.) 
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Oxone 
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Acid, Cresylic Epsom Salts Magnesium Sulphate Potash, Chlorate 

Acid, Oxalic Iron by Hydrogen Potash, Oxalate 
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Alum, Chrome Nitrate Strontia Sal Ammoniac, White and Gray 
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Bartiitm Chloride Platinum Salts Soda, Chlorate 

Barium Hydrate Potash, Bicarbonate Sodium Sulphide, Crysiais and Fusea 
Barium Nitrate Potash, Bichromate Tetrachloride of Carbon 


NAPHTHALINE,, Flake, Ball, Crystal, Powder 
DR. SCHAEFER’S 
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Cocaine, Caffeine, Coumarine 
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PHILADELPHIA, 941-943 Drexel Bldg. WAREHOUSES: 
ST. LOUIS, 402 Wright Bldg. 14 Jay Street, Manhattan, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO, 625 Market Street Foot of 39th Street, South Brooklyn, New York 





tarial duties which 
future to surpass. 
You will learn from the above that the 
actual work of the secretary has been 
done, and well done, this year by Mr. 
Holliday, with the assistance of Mr. 
Stone, to both of whom I am under ob- 
ligation for faithful and devoted service. 
The usual report of the work of the 
office will be presented by the assistant 
secretary. 
Respectfully 


it will be difficult in 


submited, 
Thos. F. Main, Secretary. 

President West:—You have heard the 
report of the secretary. If there is no 
objection it will be received and re- 
ferred to the Board of Control. The 
assistant secretary will read the report 
of the secretary’s office. 


Report of Secretary’s Office. 
PROCEEDINGS. 

Somewhat earlier than usual eight hun- 
dred and sixty (860) copies of the Proceed- 
ings of the fortieth annual meeting .held 
in Indianapolis, Ind., in September, 1914, 
were printed and distributed to the mem- 
bers and others accustomed to receive 
them; and after supplying copies to those 
elected to membership at this meeting 
there will remain on hand a surplus ade- 
quate to meet future requirements. The 
book contains 521 pages. At the time of 
publication in February, 1915, great care 
was taken to print complete and accu- 
rate lists of the names of individual of- 
ficers of the corporations or members of 
the firms, the case may be. A per- 
forated sheet adapted to this purpose 
produced the desired results, and the di- 
rectory will be found of great assistance 
to our members when corresponding with 
individuals of whose names they are not 
entirely certain. 
COMMUNICATION FROM 

WILSON. 
by vote of the 

suggestion in President 
Lattimer’s annual address a letter was 
sent to President Wilson extending- to 
him the sincere sympathy of the associa- 
tion in the great loss sustained through 
the death of his wife, and the following 
reply was received:— 

The President deeply appreciates your mes- 
sage of sympathy, and begs that you will ex- 
press his sincere gratitude to those associated 
with yeu 

WORLD COURT CONGRESS. 


In the belief that our moral support 
should be given to the project of a true 
international court of justice for the pur- 
pose of settling international disputes as 
opposed to war, President West appoint- 
ed delegates to the World Court Con- 
gress, held in Cleveland last May, Mr. 
Taicien B. Hall and Mr. 8S. E. Strong. 
Although the meeting had no bearing on 
the present conflict in Europe or on na- 
tional armament of the United States, !t 
is hoped that the work of the congress, 
which is to be held annually, may be a 
valuable additional factor for preserving 
the future peace of the world. 
THE NATIONAL DRUG TRADE 

FERENCE 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Drug Trade Conference, held December 
10, 1914, at the new Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and composed of three del- 
egates from the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, American As- 
sociation of Pharmaceutical Chemists and 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers of Medicinal Products. the N. W. D. 
A. was represented by Mr. C. Mahlon 
Kline, of Philadelphia, and Mr. F. E. 
Holliday. As no report is to be submitted 
by our delegates the following synopsis of 
the proceedings of the conference is pre- 
sented, 

The Proprietary Association and the 
American Medical Association were in- 
vited to become members of the confer- 
“ence. 

A committee was appointed to file a 
protest with the Treasury Department 
against the double, and possible treble 
and quadruple, taxation resulting from 
compelling the retail druggist to stamp 
packages put up from bulk containers al- 
ready stamped The result is Treasury 
decision No. 2108 modifying T. D. No. 
2063. 

A committee was appointed to proffer 
assistance to the Federal authorities in 
preparing regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the Harrison narcotic law 
which would be acceptable to the trade. 
The committee was cordially received and 
the offer accepted by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and the chief of the 
law division. 

The following officers for 1915 were duly 
elected :— 

President, Mr. 

First Vice-President, 
West. 

Second Vice-President, 
Abbott. 

Third Vice-President, 
Finneran. 

Secretary-treasurer, 
Woodruff. 

Executive Committee:— 

N. A. R. D., Mr. Samuel C. Henry. 

A. Ph. A., Prof. James H. Beal 

N. W. D. A., Mr. C. Mahlon Kline. 

N. A. M. M. P., Dr. A. R. L. Dohme. 

A. A. Ph. C.. Me. BR. C. Btater. 

The following resolutions passed by the 
conference await the action of this asso- 
ciation:— 

Resolved, That this conference go on record 
as favoring a revision of the United States 
patent and trade-mark laws, and that in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Ex 
ecutive Committee a committee of five be 
appointed to carefully consider the entire ques 
tion after conferring with other national or- 
ganizations that are similarly considering the 
same and report back their findings to a sub- 
sequent meeting of this conference 

Whereas, We are informed that the Revision 
Committee are considering favorably for adop- 
tion in the next edition of the U. S. Pharma- 
copeia the German standard for bichloride 
tablets, and 

Whereas, We believe that the German stand- 
ard, which is a cylindrical tablet colored pink 
and wrapped individually in paper, would be 
dangerous to the public health, inasmuch as 
candies are often of similar shape and are so 
wrapped, and also that the wrapping of the 
tablets would be detrimental to the health of 
the employe engaged in the work. Therefore, 


be it 
Resolved, Drug ‘Trade 


as 


PRESIDENT 


As directed association 


indorsing the 


CON- 


John C. Wallace. 

Mr. Charles A. 
Dr. Wallace C. 
Mr. James F. 


Mr. Charles M. 


That the Nationai 


OIL 


Conference go on record opposed to this stand- 
ard for bichloride tablets, and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to each members of the 
Revision Committee. 

Resolved, That the National Drug Trade 
Conference hereby renews the representations 
and recommendations it has made in the past 
respecting the mailing of medicines containing 
poisons not outwardly or of their own force 
dangerous, and urges upon the Postmaster 
General the necessity of immediately promul- 
gating a regulation in accordance with the let- 
ter and spirit of section 217 of the United 
States Criminal Code, that will permit of the 
economical and prompt distribution of some of 
the most valuable medicinal agents which ar 
now denied the mails, and for the lack of 
which in the hands of the medicinal profes- 
sion and drug trade, particularly in small 
places, inaccessible to express offices, human 
health, and even life, is often imperiled. 

Resolved, That the secretary be and he is 
hereby instructed to send a copy of this reso 
lution to the Postmaster General. 

Resolved, That the Conference approve the 
Stevens bill to secure price protection, being 
H. R. No. 13305. 

In addition to the above, in 
a communication from the 


response to 


Philadelphia 


Assistant Secretary, EVANS E. A. 


Born in Grosse Michigan, July 
27th, 1891. 

Lived in Detroit, San Francisco, St. 
Louis.—Moved to New York City 1896, 
and since 1897 lived in Mt. Vernon, 
. Os 

He 


Isle, 


was graduated from the Mt. 
Vernon Grammar sehools and High 
school. He entered the literary depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan in 
the fall of 1908 from which he grad- 
uated four years later. : 

While in college Mr. Stone special- 


Drug Exchange, a committee consisting 
of C. Mahlon Kline, Dr. A. R, L. Dohme 
and A. G. Rosengarten, was appointed to 
co-operate with representatives of the 
Philadelphia Drug Exchange and of the 
Drug Trade Section of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation in an 
effort to obtain an amendment to that 
portion of the food and drugs act which 
governs the admission to the United 
States of drugs submitted for entry as 
will bring a substantial correction of the 
faults complained of. 

A full account of the meeting of the 
conference is to be found in the January 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 
CHAMBER OF” COMMERCE 

UNITED STATES. 

The membership of the N. W. D. A. in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, which was completed 
in December, 1913, and continued through 
the current year by recommendation of 
the Board of Control, has proven of con- 
siderable value to this office. 

A general series of weekly bulletins in 
which all activities in governmental de- 
partments affecting business are analyzed 
and discussed is supplemented during the 
sessions of Congress by a legislative series 
explaining and giving the status of all 
proposed legislation. The monthly issues 
of ‘“‘The Nation’s Business,’’ dealing con- 
structively with all phases of business, 
are augmented by numerous special re- 
ports and other publications issued at 
frequent intervals. A bulletin devoted ex- 
clusively to recording the activities of the 
newly appointed Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has proven a valuable addition to this 
service. 

As official delegates to the third annual 


OF THE 


PAINT AND DRUG 


REPORTER 


meeting of the National Chamber, held in 
February, 1915, President West appointed 
Mr. Edgar D. Taylor, of Richmond, Va., 
to act as national councillor and chair- 
man of the delegation of which Mr, A. 
Lee Robinson, of Louisville, Ky., and Mr. 
John M Scott, of Charlotte, N. C., were 
the other members. The conclusions and 
recommendations embodied in the annual 
reports of the chamber’s committees on 
Maintenance of Resale Prices, Fire Waste 
and Uniform Food and Drug Regulation, 
together with that of the sub-committee 
on Drug Control, are of exceptional in- 
terest A complete report of this meet- 
ing will be submitted by Mr. Taylor. 
Referendum No. 9 on the report of the 
special committee of the chamber on the 
Upbuilding of the Merchant Marine was 
submitted to our delegates, and our three 
votes were registered in accordance with 
the majority of ballots so cast. 
NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
TION. 
The nineteenth annual 
National Fire Protection 


ASSOCIA- 


meeting of the 
Association, of 


STONE. 


ized in chemistry and secured a knowl- 
edge of elementary pharmacy. 

Immediately after graduation he se- 
cured a position as assistant to his 
father in the New York branch of the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company of St. 
Louis, and he remained there for two 
and a half years. 

In October, 1914, 
assistant secretary 
Wholesale Druggists’ 

Mr. Stone was married in 
1913. , 


he was appointed 
of the National 
Association. 

March, 


which the N. W. D. A. became an active 
member two years ago, was held in New 
York last May, and will be treated in the 
report of the chairman of the Committee 
on Fire Insurance, to whom are sent the 
various publications, consisting of a quar- 
terly magazine, a year book and directory, 
an index, together with the special re- 
ports, bulletins, proceedings, etc. 

Our December bulletin called attention 
to the compilation entitled ‘‘Field Prac- 
tice,’”” which is an inspection manual de- 
signed to educate and serve the man who 
is undertaking inspection work, and is 
a volume of unusual merit. 

Any member desirous of receiving the 
literature sent out by the N. F. P. A 
may do so at a cost of % a year by en- 
rolling as an associate member with the 
secretary, 87 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


CONVICTION OF FRAUDULENT TRADING 
CONCERNS. 

A notable achievement of the N. W. D. 
A. during the past year was the furnish- 
ing of information to post office inspectors 
which resulted in the arrest, indictment 
and conviction of a notorious band of 
swindlers led by Adolph Jacobsen, who 
conducted fraudulent mail order enter- 
prises in New York city and vicinity un- 
der a variety of names so chosen as to 
trade upon the financial responsibility of 
reputable dealers of the same or similar 
names but different street addresses. All 
pleaded guilty to fraudulent use of the 
mails and were sentenced by Federal 
Judge Hough to varying terms in the pen- 
itentiary at Atlanta. 

As it was brought out in the trial that 
during recent years the operations of this 
one band cost the drug and allied traues 
a sum estimated at not less than $200,000, 
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it is strongly recommended that any 
member receiving suspicious orders or re- 
quests for quotations, forward the same 
promptly to our New York office for in- 
vestigation, including the envelopes in 
which received. Such inquiries are given 
prompt attention and are frequently the 
means of preventing a total amount- 
ing to the value of goods which might 
otherwise be shipped. 
BULLETINS. 

Shortly after the Indianapolis meeting, 
in accordance with a precedent established 
in 1913, a bulletin was issued giving a brief 
synopsis of the recommendations made by 
the association at that time, in order that 
the members might have them promptly 
instead of waiting until the publication of 
the book of proceedings 

No ‘dead stock’’ bulletins were 
cuired during the past vear, but they will 
continue to be issued from time to time 
whenever enough lists are received to jus- 
tifv their publication. 

The Bureau of Employment has served 
as a clearing house for employment in- 
formation and has sent out frequent bul- 
letins which have heen the means of sup- 
plying our members with valuable men in 
a number of instances. 

Bulletins have been employed likewis« 
for transmitting to the members infor- 
mation of importance and interest to 
them. All food inspection decisions, in- 
secticide decisions and Treasury decisions 
affecting the administration of the na- 
tional laws have been sent out promptly 
Among the items to which attention has 
been called are the following:- 

Weights and measures amendment to 
section 17 of act 13 of the Porto Rican 
Legislature, effective September 1, 1911, 
requiring statement of net weight on all 
packaged commodities. similar in many 
respects to the New York State law 

Suggestion that wholesale druggists 
secure from Bureau of Explosives, 30 Ve- 
sey street. New York city, a 2-cent copy 
of B. E. Pamphlet No. 9, which contains 
complete information regarding the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission revised 
regulations for the transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles by 
freight and express and specifications for 
shipping containers, effective October 1, 
1914. 

Special attention was called to para 
graph 1851 (a) on page 27 of Pamphlet 
No. 9. which requires that 

Bottles containing corrosive 
the list. paragraph 1807, unless 
incombustible absorbent material in 
metal containers. must not be packed 
same outside package with any other 
except that acid for fire extinguisher 

may be packed in the same outsid¢« 
package with bicarbonate of soda, when the 
acid and soda are placed in separate inside 
compartments 

Letter of the 


loss 


re- 


liquids named in 
cushioned by 
tightly 
closed 

in the 

article, 
charges 


Tinited States Denartment 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry, un- 
der date of October 21, 1914, expressing 
opinion that a statement of net weight 
on the outside of a nermanent carton 
containing flavoring extract satisfies re- 
quirements of Gould net weight amend- 
ment to Federal food and drugs act. as 
set forth in food inspection decision 154 

Treasury decision No. showing 2 
complete list of alcoholic medicinal prep- 
arations for the sale of which snecial tax 
is required, revised to June 25, 1915 

Extension from June 1, 1915, to January 
1, 1916, of the privileges of using labels 
and cartons printed prior to May 11, 1914. 
which do not state the quantity of 
the contents of packages of foods in 
terms of the largest unit, as food in- 
svection decision No. 14 holds that they 
should, providing the quantity of the con- 
tents is otherwise plainly and correctly 
indicated, 

Amendment to. section 
182) of the sanitary code 
city. which prohibited the sale of all 
preparations containing any quantity 
whatever of cocaine, opium or its deriva- 
tives, or cannibis indica, except upon 
prescription of physician, etc. As amend- 
ed, the code is now in harmony with the 
Harrison law and the laws of New York 
State, and all restrictions upon the sale 
of cannabis indica and preparations con- 
taining the same have heen removed 

Prorogation or extension for another 
two-year period of the Cuban pharma- 
ceutical regulations requiring the regis- 
tration of pharmacentical specialists and 
statement on the label of the components 
of preparation, which will now go into 
effect September 3, 1917. 


HARRISON LAW AND 

ACT 
the province of this report 
to discuss the constructive work of the 
officers and committees in connection 
with the Harrison law and war revenue 
act, either during the formative period 
or since enactment; this is properly treat- 
ed in the report of the Committee on 
Legislation. However, judging by the 
great volume of correspondence and the 
large number of rulings and decisions to 
which publicity has been given through 
bulletins issued from this office, it Is 
believed that the N. W. D. A. has been 
one of the greatest single agencies in dis- 
seminating information concerning these 
laws. 

Although the Federal officials estimated 
that 20.000 copies of Internal Revenue 
Regulations No. 35 would suffice to ac- 
quaint the trade with the provisions of 
the Harrison narcotic law, no less than 
49,200 copies were secured bv this associa- 
tion alone and sent out at cost to our 
members all over the country, being dis 
tributed by them in turn to retail drug- 
gists, phvsicians and others interested 
Prior to March 1, when the law went into 
effect. a digest of its principal features 
was prevared and incorporated in a spe- 
cial bulletin which contained the first 
authentic list of articles affected by the 
law. This proved of great assistance to 
members in enabling them to interpret 
the law and to segregate and inventory 
the narcotics in their possession on that 
date. 

Soon after the purchase blanks were 
issued, upon representations of the N. W 
D. A., internal revenue officials authorized 
the printing of “extra length order 
forms,” accommodating from 75 to 100 
items. As thev are sold at the same price 
and may be detached for typewriter ern- 
try with an interposed carbon sheet, their 
use for large orders has meant a consid- 
erable economny of time and money. 


126 (formerly 
of New York 


WAR REVENUE 


It is not in 
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SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALKALI 








SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
58 per cent. 76 per cent. 
48 per cent. 74 per cent. 
Dense 58 per cent. 70 per cent. 
60 per cent. 


Dense 48 per cent. 


Special 48 per cent. Special 70 per cent. 


Special 60 per cent. 


The Special Tests 
are Softer than 
the Regular 


The Dense and 
Special are for 
Glassmakers 





TRADE MARK 


SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS 
MONOHYDRATE CRYSTALS 
CROWN FILLER, The Best Paper Filler on the Market 


Ample stocKs on hand insure prompt delivery 


FOB PRICES AND TEBMS APPLY TO 


WING & EVANS, Inc., Agents 


22 William Street . " New York 











The full text of both of these laws will 
be published in the next volume of an- 
nual proceedings, together with all the 
Treasury decisions and regulations which 
have been issued up to the time of pub- 
lication, so that a permanent record for 
convenient reference may at all times 
be accessible to our members. 

We have on hand a large number of 
Internal Revenue Regulations No. %, 
which contain a copy of the Harrison 
law, and these, as well as any of the 
other documents above referred to, will 
be sent to our members on request. 

The Harrison law has now been in op- 
eration for more ‘than six months. Manu- 
facturers and wholesale druggists have 
for the most part succeeded in adjusting 
their business to the law and regulations 
so that very little friction or doubt is 
left as to how narcotic drugs should be 
handled. Most of our members have 
adopted the plan of segregating all ar- 
ticles of every kind affected by the law, 
placing them in charge of a single person 
who is held responsible for every item. 
This method has proved so successful 
that its general adoption is recommended. 


COMPILATION OF DRUG LAWS. 


With the enactment of the Harrison 
law came a general agitation for the re- 
vision of State narcotic laws, and in the 
forty-four State legislatures that were in 
session during 1915 many other laws were 
passed which affect the drug trade. 
These are being rapidly collated and will 
be published this fall in the joint publi- 
cation of the N. W. D. A. and the Pro- 
prietary Association, entitled “State 
Pure Drug Laws.” When issued this 
will supersede the ‘‘Yellow Book,” print- 
ed in December, 1913, and the “supple- 
ment” thereto printed and distributed in 
October, 1914, and will be a full compila- 
tion of the United States and State laws 
governing all sales of drugs and narcotics 
up to date of its publication. 


DELBGATES TO OTHER ASSOCIATIONS. 


In addition to attending the meetings 
of the various State pharmaceutical as- 
sociations delegates from the N. W. D. A. 
have been present at the meetings of the 
Proprietary Association, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of Medicinal 
Products, the American Association of 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and the Amer- 
ican Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, and 
it is believed that conferences of this 
kind between Federal and State officials 
and business men operating under the 
food and drug laws will be beneficial to 
all parties directly interested and the pub- 
lic as well. Reports from our delegates 
indicate that they were everywhere cor- 
dially and fraternally received. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE LEGISLATION. 


The American Fair Trade League has 
conducted an active campaign for the 
enactment by Congress of the Stevens 
standard price bill, and in accordance 
with resolutions adopted at the last meet- 
ing of the association indorsing the ef- 
fort to legalize price maintenance this 
office has continued to co-operate with 
the officers of the league in every way 
possible. In view of the trend of recent 
litigation and the attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission it seems probable that 
proposed legislation of this character will 
receive considerable attention at the next 
session of Congress, and members inter- 
ested in the movement will do well to 
communicate with the secretary of the 
league, Mr. Edmund A. Whittier, Fifth 
Avenue Building, New York city, who 
will be pleased to forward literature upon 
request. 


BRITISH AND UNITED STATES PHARMA- 
COPCGETAS 
The fifth revision of the British Phar- 


macopeeia, 1914, has already appeared, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Re- 
vision reports that copies of the ninth 
decennial revision of the U. S. Pharma- 
copeia will be ready for distribution by 
January 1, 1916. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The membersship list in our annual re- 
port for 1914, including all changes up to 
February, 1915, when the book went to 
press, contained the names of 21 active 
and 346 associate members. As there are 
but few resignations and a number of de- 
sirable applications have been secured 
through the untiring efforts of the chair- 
man and members of the Committee on 
Membership, it is expected that the list 
for 1915 will indicate a handsome net in- 
crease 

It is gratifying to report that many 
manufacturers have testified to the ex- 
ceptional value of the work done by the 
officers and committees of this associa- 
tion in minimizing the burdens placed 
upon them through the enactment of the 
Harrison law and war revenue act, and 
are of the opinion that the commercial 
value of some of the decisions which 
have been secured by the N. W. D. A. 
is out of all proportion to the small cost 
of membership in the association. 

Very few wholesale druggists are not 
already affiliated with the association as 
active members, and it 


is apparent that 
an ever-increasing number of manufac- 
turers appreciate the value of associate 
membership. 
Evans E. A. Stone, 


Assistant Secretary. 
West:—The report of the 
office will take the usual 


President 
secretary’s 
course. 


N. W. D. A. Treasurer’s Report for 
Association Year Ending Sep- 
tember 26, 1915. 

RECEIPTS 

Balance from previous year as shown 
by last report, made September 21, 
1914 
Collected during the year 
bers and others...... 


Ch eeewespendesense panweueess $9,818.15 


from mem- 
19,720.00 


Interest on bank balances. ee Ae 450.74 
GEE. cabsccdeesssedksssaehass aa os $29,988 87 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
General expenses for the 
MOD a Sa ee Solan S-o data $14,987.30 


Committee’s expenditures. 65,395.74 
—————_ $20, 383.04 


$9,606.83 
Samuel DB. Strong. 


APPOINTMENT OF AUDITING COMMIT- 
TEE. 
West:—I will 


Balance now on hand.. 


President appoint as 
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the Auditing Committee to examine 
the report of the treasurer the follow- 
ing named gentlemen:—A. H. Van 
Gorder, Cleveland, O.; A. J. More, 
Sioux City, Ia., and J. George Mueller, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

We will now have the report of the 
Committee on Membership, Mr. Benja- 
min A. Jackson, of Providence, R. L., 
chairman. 

Mr. Jackson presented the following 
report :— 

Report of the Committee on Mem- 
bership. 


President, and Gentlemen of the 
Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 


Mr. 
National 
tion:— 
3efore referring to the regular work 

of the committee, we have to report with 

sorrow the death of one of its oldest 

members, Mr. A. H. Kennedy, of the C. 

N. Crittenton Company. Fuller notice of 


Cc. F. MICHAELS, Chairman 


his death will be made by the committee 
on deceased members. 

The committee on membership was dis- 
appointed last year at the comparatively 
small number of names it was able to 
present for membership in our associa- 
tion, but this year regret to report a 
still smaller number. 


The chairman made additional effort to 
secure a large membership, and antici- 
pated obtaining a number of names from 
the Far West, but the results have been 
most unsatisfactory. Possibly our former 
energetic chairman, Mr. R. H. Bradley, 
canvassed the field so thoroughly that 
the present chairman has had an un- 
usually difficult task to perform. 


This year personal letters were sent 
instead of the _ usual mimeographed 
copies, and many more replies were re- 
ceived, but only twelve formal applica- 


tions for membership have been received. 
The quality of the applicants for admis- 
sion is, however, of the very best, and 
it is believed that the new members will 
make a valuable addition to our roll. 
Nine hundred and forty letters solicit- 
ing associate membership have been sent 
out and ninety-six replies received, many 


being favorable under better business 
conditions 
Ten letters have been sent for pros- 


pective active membership, but no replies 
were received. 

We present and recommend for admis- 
sion to our association the applicants 
whose names follow under the respective 
heads of active and associate members:— 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 
uller-Morrisson Company, Chicago, III. 
(Successors to Morrisson-Plummer Co.) 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
American Hard Rubber Company, New 


York City. 
Anedemin Chemical Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


James C. Beach. M. D., New York City. 

Brooks Barley Company, Boston, Mass. 

Thos. Burkhead, Inc., New York City. 

Cumberland Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Eberhard Faber, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General Drug Company, New York City 





K. Mulford Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Oil Products Company, New York City. 


Martin H. Smith Company, New York 
City. 

St. Louis Commission Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Benjamin A. Jackson, Chairman. 


President West: - 
have heard the report of the Commit- 
tee on Membership. It will take the 
usual course. The names of the appli- 
cants will be posted at the door of the 
meeting room for twenty-four hours. 

We will now have the report of the 
National Councilor to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A., Mr. Edgar 
D. Taylor, of Richmond, Va. Mr. Tay- 
lor is not able to be present, but he 
has sent his report, which will be read 
by the assistant secretary. 


Gentlemen, you 





Entertainment Committee 
and First Vice-President. 


Assistant Secretary Stone read the 
report :— 
Report of the National Councillor 


Representing the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 


To the President and Members of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. 


Gentlemen:—I herewith submit my re- 
port as your national councillor repreésent- 
ing our association at the third annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, 2d, 3d, 4th 
and 5th of February, 1915, Hotel Willard, 


‘ 


Washington, D. C. 

On the afternoon of February 2d there 
was a meeting of the national councillors 
representing practically every association 
and business organization of this country, 


about two hundred and fifty national 
councillors were present. Work was ar- 
ranged for the general meeting for the 
3d, 4th and 5th of February. 

February 3. The first general meeting 
was held with six hundred and sixty- 
three representatives from all over the 
United States. It was one of the ablest 
bodies of men that I have ever had the 


pleasure of meeting with. Every one was 
there for business, and all business was 
dispatched with promptness and care. I 
could go om and elaborate upon the use- 
fulness of this organization, but I think 
it best to give you an outline of the work 
accomplished, and will try to make the 
report as brief as possible. 

The membership today consists of six 
hundred and_ sixty-two organizations; 
twenty-six hundred and fifty individual 
memberships, and just here I would like 
to urge that our members, if possible, 
would join individiially this chamber. It 
would pe money well spent with the in- 
formation that they will receive from the 
general secretary. 

President Wilson’s business message 
February 3 was attended by twelve hun- 
dred people. Admission had to be by 
card. His reception on his arrival at the 
hall could not have been’ surpassed, 
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everyone present standing, and the same 
thing occurred when he had finished his 
splendid address and departed. His 
speech should be read by every business 
man in this country. Copies of the ‘‘Na- 
tion's Busimess,’’ Volume III, Number 2, 
can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Chamber cf Commerce of the United 
States of America, with all of the re- 
ports, speeches, etc. 

REPORT ON UNIFORM FOOD AND DRUG 

REGULATIONS. 


Considering the limited time this com- 
mittesc had to make up this report, they 
have accomplished a good work, and I 





will g recommenda- 
tions from 

It will 
in which 
braces the 
regulation, 


ve you extracts and 

this report. 

be noted, therefore, that the field 

the committee may work em- 
entire field of food and drug 
the ultimate purpose ever be- 


ing to promote greater efficiency in the 
food and drug regulation, Federal and 
State. The committee believes— 

1 That effective and just food and 


drug legislation is most beneficient legis- 
lation, a first thought of every enlighten- 
ed government. ° 

2. That a distinct obligation rests upon 
the great commercial interests of this 
nation engaged in manufacturing and 
distributing our food and drug supplies 
to promote, and to co-operate cordially 
and completely in, the perfection of 
proper food amd drug regulation 

3. That no distinction should be drawn 
in the general enjoyment by the people 
of these United States of effective food 
and drug protection by reason of geo- 
graphical location or political division 

4. That general efficiency should be the 
uniformity and the standard in food and 
drug legislation to be sought after 

The committee offers its co-operation 
for the realization of the purpose for 
which it was appointed, and earnestly re- 


quests, also, that the several food and 
drug. civic and trade organizations, the 
members of the chamber and others in- 


terested will offer any suggestions for ad- 
vancing the work in which it is engaged, 
all of which suggestions will receive care- 
ful consideration. 

As the committee has been in existence 
but a little over four months the subjects 
considered have been, necessarily, for the 
most part, of a more general nature 

After due deliberation, and acting upon 

the recommendations of the sub-commit- 
tees of Food and Drug Control, respective- 
ly, the committee herewith presents cer- 
tain definite recommendations. The com- 
mittee recommends relating to drug con- 
trol— 
1. The enactment of a 
law, thereby to promote the efficient 
Standardization of the law, Federal and 
State, regulating the commerce in and 
handling of poisonous articles. It is an- 
ticipated that the committe will be en 
abled, in the near future, definitely to 
suggest such a law. 

2. The «enmactment of a 
narcotic law, modeled 
menting, to the necessary degree, the re- 
cently enacted Federal narcotic law, 
thereby to promote the effective, co-oper- 
ative und harmonious regulation of the 
commerce in and handling of narcotic 
drugs throughout the United States 
Such a suggestion uniform State narcotic 
law is appended to this report, with due 
appreciation of the fact that modifica- 
tions will probably be necessary to meet 
local and other conditions. 

3%. The enactment of an efficient uni- 
form State drug sanitation law. It is an 
ticipated that the committee will be en- 
abled, in the near future, to definitely 
suggest such a law. 

1. The amendment 
drug laws, 


Federal poison 


uniform State 
after and supple- 


of the State 
providing against the use of 
false and fraudulent statements, designs 
or devices upon the package or lebel re- 
garding the curative or therapeutic effect 


pure 


of a drug or any of the ingredients or 
substances contained in such drug, similar 
to the “Sherley Amendment”’ of the Fed- 


eral Food and Drugs Act. 


RELATING TO FOOD CONTROL. 

1. The enactment of a Federal cold 
storage law, thereby to promote the ef- 
fective standardization of cold storage 
regulation, Federal and State. 
2. The amendment of the 
food laws, providing for the 
declaration of the quantity of the con- 
tents of packed food products upon the 
container, similar to the ‘“‘Gould Amend- 
ment’? of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act. 

3. The 
form 


State pure 
compulsory 


enactment 
State food 


RELATING 


efficient 
law. 


FOOD AND DRUGS CON- 
TROL 


l. The amendment of the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act, to expressly provide for 
ai appeal to the courts from administra- 
tive decisions made under this act relat- 
ing to the importation of foods and drugs. 

2. The enactment of an effective uni- 
form advertising law, prohibiting the 
false and fraudulent advertising of foods 
and drugs. 

Report of Special Committee on 
chant Marine was full and complete. I 
give you below a summary of that report 
The entire report is worth reading. 


SUMMARY, 


Ist. Your committee consider that, 
owing to the world’s shipping conditions, 
government aid is absolutely essential to 


of an uni- 


Sanitation 
TO 


Mer- 


upbuild our merchant marine. and we 
recommend it be freely and adequately 
given. 

2d. We believe the proposed govern- 
meni plan of purchase or construction 
even, if operation is avoided by charter- 


ing to private persons, is wrong in prin- 
ciple and unwise if the result sought can 


be secured by private initiative supple- 
mented by reasonable government aid 
3d. The success of other nations in 


giving direct aid to establish oversea mail 
and freight lines should not be disregard- 
ed, unless we are satisfied equally suc- 


cessful results can be accomplished by 
better, cheaper and more efficient meth- 
ods. 

4th. We advocate the formation of a 


Federal shipping board and a marine de- 
development company as outlined, the 
company to advance funds to buyers or 
builders of steamers, and the board to 
supervise our shipping, with full author- 
ity to handle all matters pertaining to 
our oversea transportation. 

5th. We strongly recommend that goy- 
ernment license to operate shall be taken 
out by all lines, domestic and foreign, en- 
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gaged ‘nv shipping between ports of the 
United States and other countries. 

We recommend amending the law 
for mail-carrying purposes, the speed of 
second-class 
lowered and adequate compensation pro- 


Your committee believe that the entire 
that they 
desire the great national question settled 
by prompt government action to restore 
This stain 
this menace to 
commercial advancement and prosperity, 
this danger to our nation’s greatness, and 
case of war, 


escutcheon, 


unexplainable 
of our unparalleled success in other direc- 
should be 
longer shall our national progress be re- 
Our people wish to see the stars 


every port, and the right 
of our merchants to control 
import commerce again realized for 
industries. 
(mtil this comes about our people will not 
content, nor should they, if we still 
possess that national pride left to us as 
proud -heritage by our forefathers. 

the maintenance of re- 
and I will give 
of this re- 


protection American 


REPORT ON MAINTENANCE OF. RE- 


SALE PRICES. 
reasonable 
maintenance 
discussion the producer profits by the pro- 
tection of his distribution and of his good 
will property rights. 

2. The wholesaler, by the protection of 
guaranteed 


system of resale 


monopolization annihilation. 
abiy valuable privilege of advertising the 
willingness of his store to give low prices 
commodities 
anteed by their maker and namer. 

The small retailer loses nothing and 
in many lines is preserved from annihila- 
tion of profits. 

» Those consumers 
tomers of a price-cytter lose nothing and 
purchase of 
merchandise. 
tomers of price-cutters lose the difference 
cut prices. 
have preserved for 
ihem the benefits of production initiative, 
advantages 
from being able to buy identified, guaran- 
teed merchandise, and they are protected 
against monopolistic retailing. 

By court interpretation of existing laws 
the maintenance of resale prices by such 
sas have been 
forbidden. 
specifically 


Unless a 
restoring the 


proper conditions and umder suitable reg- 
ulations, :price-cutting and the results of 
that method of trading promise to become 
the most conspicuous features 
chandise retailing. 
of the country, 
eannot long fail to take a definite stand 
on one side of this question or the other. 
Seldom have they faced a more vital is- 
They cannot settle 
selfish grounds; 
in the light of its whole effect. 

If a law were passed which would per- 
price maintenance 
prescribed 
clear that the two 
losers would be: (1) the price-cutter, 
would lose a valuable advertising medium 
in the form of the cut price which he now 
employs oftentimes at the direct expense 


The business interests 
and consumers 


it satisfactorily 
must view 


conditions throughout 


immediate 


price-cutter’s customers, 
fer direct increase in the prices they pay 
commodities. 

The real question, then, is whether the 
compensating gains to society as a whole 
would overbalance these losses. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Your committee, considering 
subject, is of the opinion that this ques- 
importance, 
steps leading to the wisest possible Fed- 
eral legislation ought to be taken at once. 

In a matter as serious and as complex 
Federal legislation 
should be undertaken only when the con- 
dilion to’ be remedied is serious and when 
the condition is of such a nature that it 
is not likely to correct itself without law. 
From our consideration 
which we and others before us have col- 
lected, we are convinced that in this case 
the condition is serious and that instead 
of correcting itself without law it eventu- 
ally must grow worse. 

Federal legislation undertaken in a mat- 
ter of this kind we believe should have 
as its main object the protection of the 
best interests of the whole people, and 
believe also 
should aim to secure 
large all possible benefits from progress 
production amd 


and that 


of the evidence 


legislation 
to the public 


distribution 


From our investigation and from those 
have preceded 
that price maintenance, under proper re- 
strictions, would accomplish both of these 


that the Buréau 
has “nearly “ completed 
an inquiry into this subject, which is to 
be transferred to the Federal, Trade Com- 
We share’in the public anxiety 
pushed with all 
thorough- 
recommend, 
fore, that the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America urge upon 
Commission, 
formed, the importance of completing this 
inquiry and presenting their findings to 
the President and Congress at the earliest 
feasible date. 

Your eommittee is convinced that legis- 
lation permitting the maintenance of re- 
under proper restrictions 
identified merchandise, for voluntary pur- 
made and sold under competitive 
conditions, would be to the best interest 
distributor 
he purchasing public or consumer. 
-Upon the specific form of this legisla- 
tioh’ this committee--is not prepared to 
report. withoutifurther study. 
we can formulate the principles under- 
lying such legislation we plan to submit 
a report covering these principles specific- 


Corporations now 


promptness 
ness. We 


compatible 


sale prices, 


As soon as 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


ally and in detail to serve as the basis 
of a referendum. And we recommend 
that such a referendum be taken as 
promptly as possible after that report has 
been submitted. 

The Board of Directors at its last meet- 
ing authorized referenda on (1) The de- 
velopment of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce and development of the 
American consular service; (2) The ques- 
tions involved with respect to the sea- 
man's bill and allied subjects; (3) The re- 
port by the chamber’s Special Committee 
on Terms of Settlement of Peace provid- 
ing that when the Puropean nations now 
at war consider the terms of peace, they, 
with the United tSates and other coun- 
tries, form a ieague binding themselves 
to certain principles with a view to pre- 


venting war in future between the sig- 
natory nations. 

The address of Mr. John H. Fahey, 
president of the chamber, was a master- 
piece. 

“The State Department and Foreign 
Trade,’ address by Hon. William Jen- 


nings Bryan, Secretary of State. 

“Trade Expansion with Argentina,” ad- 
dress by His Excellency Romulo 8S. Naon, 
Argentine Ambassador. 

“Problems of Commerce 
address by Hon. William 
Secretary of Commerce. 

“The Administration and the Shipping 
Bill,” address by Hon. William G. Mc- 
Adoo, Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The Opposition and the Shipving Bill.”’ 
address by Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 


and Trade,” 
Cc, Redfield, 


United States Senator from Ohio. 
Report of Special Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine, presented by William H. 


Douglas, chairman of the committee. 

“The Federal Reserve Bank in Opera- 
tion,’’ address by Hon. Charles S. Ham- 
lin, Governor Federal Reserve Board. 

“Our Policy as to Investments Abroad,”’ 
adress by Samuel McRoberts, vice-presi- 
dent. National City Bank, New York. 

“The Federal Trade Commission,’’ ad- 
dress by Hon. Joseph FE. Davies, Commis- 
sioner of Corporations. 


“Commercial Organizations and_ the 
Government,”’ address by Dr. E. E. Pratt, 
chief of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

“The Dyestuffs Situation and Its Les- 
son,"” address by Arthur D. Little, of 
Boston. 

“Trade Expansion and the European 


War,”’ address by Edward A. Filene, vice- 


president International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce. 
Report on the maimtenance of resale 


prices, presented by Paul T. Cherington, 
chairman of the committee. 

Report of Committee on Statistics and 
Standards, presented by A. W. Douglas, 
chairman of the committee. 

Report on uniform food and drug regu- 
lation, presented by W. M. McCormick, 
chairman of the committee. 


I have taken the liberty of giving the 
heading of the different reports, and 
every report that was presented is well 


worth reading and giving serious thought. 
I consider the work of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica as very valuable to every business 
man of this country, and I heartily rec- 
ommend that we continue our member- 
ship and render the chamber all the as- 
sistance that we can. I could go further 
in re but I do not think there is any 
necessity of my doing this. 

IT am enclosing a copy of the annual re- 
port of the Board of Directors at their 
last meeting. 

The information that I have received in 
the past year as national councillor has 
been of valuable assistance to me, and I 
have no doubt but what this applies to 
every national councillor and committee- 
man representing the different business 
enterprises, and our members who have 
not read the ‘‘Nation’s Business,’”’ Volume 
Ill, Number 2 would urge that they get 
a copy from the secretary and read the 
full reports. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the pres- 
ident of our association for appointing me 
as national councillor to represent this 
association in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America. I have 
endeavored to discharge my duties to the 
best of my ability. 

T regret that the other two members of 
my committe could not be present. 

Respectfully submitted. 
E. D. Taylor. 
National Councillor. 

President West:—You have heard 
this very interesting report of our Na- 
tional Councilor to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A. Is there any 
discussion on the report? 


Assistant Secretary Stone:—For the 
benefit of any members who may be 
considering individual membership in 


the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
A., I will say that Mr. Taylor has sent 
to the Registration Office folders set- 
ting forth the purpose of that associa- 
tion and they may be obtained upon 
request, 

President West:—The report of the 
National Councilor will take the usual 
course and be referred to the Board of 
Control. 

Thomas F. Main:—I move, unless 
further business is urgent, that we 
now adjourn, to meet at 2:30 this after- 
noon. (Motion seconded and carried.) 


SECOND SESSION. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 2 

President West called the meeting to 
order at 2:50 o’clock P. M. 

Assistant Secretary Stone read the 
minutes of the morning session as in- 
formation. 

President West:—The next business 
is the report of the Committee on Cred- 
its and Collections, of which Mr. W. A. 
Hover, of Denver, is chairman. 

Thomas F. Main:—Mr. President, I 
move that the report of the Committee 
on Credits and Collections be made a 
special order of business for 10:30 
o’clock Tuesday morning and that the 
reading of the report of that committee 
be followed by the report of the Pro- 
prietary Committee, as both reports 
touch in some measure upon the same 


iF 


subjects. (The motion 
and carried.) 


President West:—We will now con- 
sider the report of the Committee on 
Commercial Travelers and_ Selling 
Methods, Mr. J. A. Gallagher, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., chairman, 

Mr. Gallagher: presented the report:— 


Report of the Committee on Com- 
mercial Travelers and Selling 
Methods, 


was seconded 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
Lion :— 

The commercial traveler may justly be 
considered as a most important feature 
of all wholesale business—he is the only 
representative of the firm that most of 
the customers know personally, and the 


house he represents is judged very large- 
ly by his standing. He conveys to the 
customer everything that his house 
stands for in supplying the merchandise 
from the sale of which the retailer de- 
rives his profits. Do our travelers real- 
ize the responsibility of their calling? 

Attempts have been made to conduct 
a wholesale drug business by’ the mall 
order system. Thus far the system has 
not succeeded, and until it is proven 
that personal solicitation may be dis- 
pensed with, the largest part of the busi- 
ness of jobbers will pass through the 
medium of the traveling salesmen. The 
relations, therefore, between the firm and 
the salesmen should be harmonious, hon- 
est and frank. The principles, methods 
and ideals of the firm should be im- 
pressed on its salesmen particularly. 

The house should, first of all, require 
methods of doing business cannot expect 
to maintain a corps of salesmen that will 
command the confidence of its patrons; 
and the character and ability of the 
salesman reflects on the house he rep- 
resents. All this being true, what obli- 
gations are due to the salesman from 
the house which he represents, and what 
shall be required on the part of the sales- 
man? 

The houseshould, first 
that its salesmen become 
the general methods regarding the sale 
of merchandise. The history of every 
successful merchant points to the fact 
that uniform terms of payments and uni- 
form prices win out in the end. 

The salesman should observe the prices 
for various amounts supplied from the 
pricing department and not quote as a 
eatch penny the 10-pound quantity price 
for an order for 1 pound He should be 
instructed to write to the house frequent- 
ly, reporting all things he may learn re- 
garding prices, service, etc., of compet- 
tors that seem to him prejudicial to his 
house. A part of that which he hears 
may be unfounded, and an opportunity 
is given the house to straighten out er- 
rors that competing houses are charged 
with. We shouldn't forget that compet- 
itors find it as necessary to have a profit 
from their sales as we do ourselves. It 
is better to occasionally let the competi- 
tor make a sale until advice has been 
had from the house. He should learn 
that it is not good salesmanship to al- 
wavs let the customer make the_ price 
And the salesman should be charged 
never to change the cash discount terms. 


of all, require 
informed as to 


That is one thing that should be invio- 
lable. and all secret allowances must be 
avoided, as this practice only leads to 
grief. 

The salesmen should have frequent re- 
ports of the volume of their sales, and 
be informed by the credit department re- 
garding the vromptness and the delin- 
quency of his customers. Many large 
losses might have been avoided if the 
salesman had _ reported those’ things 
which the credit devartment could not 
know, such as imattention to business 


untidv shopkeening resulting in loss from 
unsalable condition of goods, dissolute 
habits and carelessnes in purchases. 

For instance, how freauently a shady 
credit risk is stocked with slow sellers 
purchased on lone time dating with a 
trade discount of 5 and 10 per cent., and 
when time for payment comes around, 
with most of the stock still on hand; if 
such purchases are paid for it means an 

The value to the credit man of such in- 
additional overdue amount to his jobber. 
formation is important as the reports 
of Dun or Bradstreet. 

The financial success of anv business 
depends so largely on the activities of its 
travelers that they shotild be made to 
realize that they are expected to have 
due regard for net profits as well as vol- 
should also realize 


as 


ume of sales. Thev 

the value of their time and not look for- 
ward to relaxing until each week has 
been made full and complete. by intelli- 


gent effort, and thus help in the building 
up more substantially every year the 
reputation and the stability of their es- 
tablishment. Their success can only fol- 
low the suecess of their house. No sve- 
cessful firm is scarcely ever nigrardlyv 
in its consideration for their efficient 
traveling salesmen. He should therefore 
be made to realize that the aggregate loss 
in profits by a small amount of only 
40 cents on all orders means abhent 1 ver 
cent. on the total sates. A small amovnt 
given off from items here and there will 
easily amount to that figure, and that 1 
per cent. means about 33 1-3 per cent. of 
the net profits. 

One of the ocuestions sent to all 
members of the association was:— 

Would the expense of costing the orders 
from travelers be justified. so that the trav- 
elers’ value might be determined; and would 
not the discovery of errors in prices and 
extensions compensate for this expense? 

The replies to this inquiry indicatea 
that but very few have considered this 
feature worth while, and yet those few 
are enthusiastic as to the results. About 
50 per cent. of the replies were against 
the proposition. Very few reported that 
they had tried it out amd discontinued it. 

Some were anxious to secure the bene- 


of 


the 


fit of the experience of those who had 
tried it. 
About 25 per cent. replied ‘‘We_ think 
not.” indicating that they had _ not 
tried it. 


Some suggested that it might be done 
once a year over a short period. From 
the opinions of our members generallv 
and our owm experience, we recommend 
that this next year as many as can do 
so should take account of the cost on 
travelers’ orders for one month and give 
their experience as to discovery of er- 





















































and the percentages of profits—and 
report to the Committee 


re on Commercial 
fravelers 


Methods for 
the 1916 meeting. 

will be found that 
a considerable variation in the 
profits of salesmen without any apparent 
reason for such variation except the men- 
class of salesman 
appreciate the 


fluctuations 
sharp and frequent 
scarcely be kept in- 
prices to the time 
impress on customers the conditions 
regard to prices, which 
would avoid many demands for claims of 
overcharges 
accountability definite prices 
by market 
items they 
understanding 
subject to 


condations. fluctuating 
prices must 
possible change and also subject, in some 
instances, the quantity, 
lowing the conditions 
subject to. 

members:— 
‘Is trade oversolicited? ‘‘Could the num- 
of travelers be reduced 10 or ® per 
Seventy-five per cent. 
18 per cent. 
per cent. of the replies qualified a ‘‘Yes”’ 
expressing opinions such as 
We can safely say that at least 80 per 
welcome a 


accomplishment 
the machin- 
account of 
the charac- 







the diversity of conditions in 
business of the different mem- 
our association, 
location and peculiarities of the business 
of those who have manufacturing depart- 
ments for specialties or who feature lines 
of merchandise out of the ordinary. 
think a close estimate of a reduction of 10 
per cent. in salaries and expenses of trav- 
eiers would mean about one-third to one- 
amount of 
sales added to the net profits, or, in other 
be increased 
Instead of 10 per 






as to their 















from 15 to 20 per cent. 
cent., however, the traveling force might 
20 per cent. 

the Credits and Col- 
has given 
investigation, 
his report matter 
consideration, 
local asso- 









this sub- 





Committee 








recommend 








only to be tried out to be proven feas- 
ible, satisfactory and profitable. 
proposition 
at one of 





discussed fully 
sessions of this 
the members of the 
home with them 
the seed that will be brought to fruition 
first club 
Our committee sought to 
mation as to ratio of amount of sales to 
number of salesmen for city and country 
Answers varied so much, and 
on account of the wide spread in these 
satisfactory 
data for comparison with your individual 
In many cities no salesmen were 












obtain infor- 













appeared to the way from 






salesman, the general range being from 






sales divided by the number of trav- 


the country 










seem to be 
well above the usual range in showing a 
of from $125 000 
salesman. 
cities where 
cialty men are employed as well as drug 
salesmen, the general range is about $78,- 
000 to $100,000 in the city’s sales for every 
salesman. 


the jobbers 





$150,000 on city 

















exceptional 
especially 
employed, 
should be the aim of attaining and main- 
taining a ratio of $100,000 to one salesman 





ordinarily, 










it will prove a 





be accomplished i 
relief in the struggle which we are 








impossible 
our gross profits, and it is only by vigi- 
: can maintain what 
has been prevailing for the past decade. 
establishments 











organization 
salary account in the face of higher cost 
of living, or cut down the working force 
as that would mean 
we are required 








service which w 
to give in prompt deliveries. 









regard to ex- 
penses, in spite of every effort they have 
and the ratio 


Paul:—“‘In 






increased; 







ratio of increase in the sales. It is hard- 
er to make money in the wholesale drug 


busines today 






business has 
the small and 
The situa- 
earries the 





increased by 
often buying of the retailer. 
is that the 
retailers’ stock for him and hands it out 
almost from hour 
calls for the 
This applies to city business more 
All this being true, we are 










retailer gets 






particularly. 
forced to make t 
nating waste wherever it can be done and 
by-product 
which makes up the required net profit. 


THE QUALITY OF SALESMANSHIP. 


defined and urged 
In a very comprehensive 
replies to the 
questions sent out by our committee, Mr. 
Morrison very aptly says regarding sales- 
manship:—‘‘Our difficulty, 
difficulty of most wholesale 
that the average ‘salesman 
wants to get his volume of sales in the 
easiest way, and that is by taking what 
the druggist has to give him, without 
using real salesmanship to sell druggists 
sundries and many other lines in-whicn 
special men are getting by far the larger 
part of the business, even in some Cases, 
where on a quality and price basis, we 
can do fully as well for the customer. 
Mr. Hover writes:—‘“What can be done 
to re-establish the function of our road 
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Fair Play 


One of our great men has said: “Fair Play 1s the ability to put 
yourself in the other fellow’s shoes.” 









We have earnestly striven since starting in business in 1849 to be equitable | 
in all our dealings. In adjusting differences we take into consideration the 
‘ other fellow’s”’ standpoint. 


Constructive Criticism 


We have never resented this type of criticism; on the contrary, we have 
regarded it as distinctly helpful and have welcomed it. 

Frank discussion helps to attain and establish efficiency, which is so desirable 
in the relations of manufacturer, importer, wholesaler and retailer. 


No General Shortage 


It has been called to our attention that it has been claimed that there was a 
shortage of French and English remedies. This is not true, as there is no 
shortage of our importations, except in a few instances, where preparations have 
been requisitioned by the Government. 





Imposition 


We have always tried to protect our customers from imposition. Hundreds 
of imitations and counterfeits of foreign articles are constantly offered, and we 
are protecting our clients by placing our blue guarantee stamp on all our im- 
portations, which attests their genuineness. 








We have specialized in French and English Preparations, and 
we guarantee our importations to be genuine. On purchases 
made from us you are 


PROTECTED AGAINST COUNTERFEITS AND IMITATIONS 
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representatives as 
years they have deteriorated 
takers, ‘order collectors,’ if you please. 
Salesmanship seems, so far as the job- 
bing drug trade is concerned, to be now 
relegatea to the specialty houses or to 
special salesmen employed by the jobber. 
Are we not at the present time employ- 
ing a very expensive substitute for work 
that could be accomplished by a 2-cent 
postage stamp or a long-distance tele- 
phone? 

“The question therefore is, how can 
we increase the qualities of salesmanship 
on the part of our representatives, in ad- 
dition to their duties as collectors of 
orders?’ 

We might well 
this important matter 
plan of action by 
be stimulated in 

lstimating the 
personaily, as 60 
sales, five dollars increase to each 
would add 12 per cent. to the total 
—and it ought not to be a difficult 
ter for a salesman to perform 
amount of salesmanship. If, for instance, 
his house handled cigars, that amount 
would represent only a box of fifty 5-cent 
cigars and a box of fifty 10-cent cigars. 
Out of the myriad items in druggists’ 
sundries, fountain requisites, stationery 
and the like, it seems with salesmanship 
instinct the drug travelers ought to make 
it poor picking for specialty salesmen. 

The vacation period of travelers is gen- 
erally a time of tribulation, nearly all 
houses recognize the economic value of 
vacations. With those employes an ar- 
rangement of the time taken can usually 
be effected so as not to deplete the force 
too much at any one time, but to cover 
the territory of a traveler with a sub- 
stitute produces confusion in one quarter 
or another. If there are thirteen travel- 
ers for a house given two weeks’ vaca- 
tion it would require an extra man cover- 
ing a period of six months to substitute 
over al! the routes. To spare a man 
from the office frequently works a hard- 
ship on some of the office force and crip- 


salesmen? Of late 


into order 


some thought to 
and devise some 
which initiative may 
the salesmen., 

travelers’ sales, 
per cent. of the 


give 


taken 
entire 
order 
sales 
mat- 
that 


ples the service, as at the same time it 
is the season when vacations are taken 
by those in the house. If a substitute is 
not on the territory when the salesman 
is on his vacation, a loss in business is 
sustained by orders being given to the 
salesman from another house, so that it 
becomes a necessity to have a man on 
the traveler’s territory when he is off 


from it if representatives of competing 
houes are calling on the trade . 
A former chairman of the Committee 
on Traveling Salesmen and Selling Meth- 
ods is a strong advocate of universal va- 
cations without any personal solicitation 
of orders during the time. His house has 
tried it out, and he reports it is entirely 
satisfactory and his experience is more 
than an experiment—it is now an estab- 
lished practice. For a short period of 
ten days or two weeks customers would 
be but very slightly inconvenienced with- 
out calls for salesmen in sending their 
orders in by mail. In most instances it 
would mean writing but two or three or- 
ders more than usual and vrobably with 
many retailers it would strike them that 
in a measure they were contributing 
toward the pleasure of the traveler's out- 
ing. To the objection that a vacation 
at the same time would not satisfv all 
of the travelers, as some would want to 
go in the fishing season and others in 
the hunting season and so on. we have 
the experience of the wholesale grocers. 
which was stated in the revort of this 
committee at the 1913 meeting. Nearly 
a'l of those who tried the vlan of vaca- 
tions of all travelers at the same time 
without covering territories with substi- 
tutes, express great satisfaction, and 
manv state they would not think of re- 
turning to the old method which disar- 
ranges the office force all summer 
We scarcely hope that universal 
tions nation-wide. will be arranged for 
at this meetine. but we do here and ex- 
reet the members vresent will consider 
this important matter well worth adont- 
ing »y their local associations, feeling 
confident that one seasom’s trial will 
tablish the practice for future years. 
Our committee sought to obtain infor- 
mation regarding the volume of business, 


vaca- 


es- 


of net profits and of expenses of the 
wholesale drug trade for the past eight 
years, but the questions sent out were 
evidentiy not clearly understood by all 
and we regret from the replies received 
Wwe cannot give you a definite showing. 
but we hove that a future committee 


may compile an exhibit of figures cover- 


ing these important items, that we may 
know accurately the trend of the sales 
-the profits and the exvenses of the 


wholesale drug business. We believe such 
information would be of much interest 
and of great value to every ome engaged 
in the trade. 

The European war was responsible for 
a better showing in the profits for 1914, 
and wil! undoubtedly prove the same this 


year. as most of the drug houses have 
still many stocks which were purchased 
before the highest prices were reached, 
but these stocks are becoming dimin- 
ished and the gains realized may be 
wiped out when we get back to normal 
conditions. We can not. therefore. relax 
in our vigilance in maintaining in due 
propertion the expenses to our volume 
of sales, and having in mind the disas- 
trous conseavences of reaching out in 
territories that naturallv vield business 
at a cost out of proportion to the bustf- 


ness to be gotten, we should not on prin- 
ciple, neither can we afford to give se- 
cret rebates or make freight allowances. 
These practices are manifestly in viola- 
tion of decemt business principles. and 
it seems only obtaining volume without 
the absolutely necessary net profit. Such 
methods are unwholesome and are trai- 
torous to competing markets without se- 
curing in the end the consolation of an 
unfair profit for the greed and effort ex- 
pended. 

We believe there is a fairer 
soirit manifested toward each other en- 
gaged in all lines of wholesaling, but sel- 
fishness, arrogance and greed will crop 
out here and there. The meetings of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion and local associations will more and 


and loftier 


more make these qualities detested till 
it ean vlainly be seen that even from 
selfish motives it pavs to be decent in 


trade practices, as well as to be patriotic 
to our countrv and loyal to our friends 
and our families. 
Respectfully submitted, 
-» see ede sAeGaHacher, - 
Chairman. 
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President West:—Mr. Gallagher has 
read a most interesting report and it 
is now Open for discussion. In this 
connection I would say that these re- 
ports, while very much thought and 
study has been given to them, often 
receive only passing consideration. The 
reports give us a great deal of valuable 
information, and I think our members 
should consider the labors of the chair- 
men of the committees in preparing 
these reports and should discuss them, 
so that the greatest value may be se- 
cured from these reports. We can cer- 
tainly learn much from each other in 
such a discussion, and I shall be inter- 
ested to hear from any one who has 
anything to say in regard to the sub- 
ject of commercial travelers. 

Thomas F. Main:—I ask Mr. Galla- 
gher. through the Chair, if, in his cor- 
respondence with the members of the 
trade, he found that any of the houses 
were employing sales managers. The 
reason I speak about this is I have 
recently seen in the numbers of Print- 
ers’ Ink, a _ publication with which 
many of you are familiar, reports of 
sales managers. These, I judge, have 
mostly heretofore been employed by 
manufacturing concerns, but the par- 
ticulars, as they appear in Printers’ 
Ink, seem to indicate that there is 
room for the office of sales manager in 
a jobbing house that does an extensive 
business. I was wondering if any of 
the jobbing houses in our association 
employed such a man. 

J. A. Gallagher:—I did not make that 
inquiry. I wish that I had had that 
suggestion previously, because I think 
it is an important thing. I do not be- 
lieve that many of the houses have 
sales managers. I think they are really 
necessary, unless one of the executives 
of the house can give at least half his 
time in looking after that particular 
branch of the business, 

I think it is quite essential that every 
house should compare the purchases of 
the customers every few days, every 
week or ten days, certainly at least 
once every month, with the purchases 
of the previous month, and the aver- 
age purchase by months for several 
years. If the conditions in his locality 
do not justify a shortage in his busi- 
ness, I think the traveler should be 
corresponded with or the customer be 
communicated with directly. I believe 
that is one thing that executives in 
wholesale houses fall in, in not looking 
after that feature of their business. 
After all, that is the important thing, 
to keep up the volume of the business, 
to keep up relations with the customer, 
and it is a matter which should be 
religiously looked after. 

James W. Morrisson:—I want to ask 
Mr. Gallagher also a question about 
the matter of netting orders from sales- 
men, Whether the people who replied 
and said they did not check the. cost 
on orders gave a reason for not doing 


so. Is it because of the expense in- 
volved that they do not do it? 
J. A. Gallagher:—I think what has 


prevented that being practiced by the 
wholesale houses generally is the ques- 
tion of expense—there is an expense 
certainly connected with costing or- 
ders. Those who have practiced cost- 
ing of orders represent but a very 
small percentage of the drug trade; I 
do not suppose it would be five per 
cent of the wholesale houses that are 
doing it. As far as I can learn from 
those who replied to the inquiry, they 
thought it well worth doing as a gen- 
eral proposition, but there were only 
a few who had: ever done it that dis- 
continued it. 

James W. Morrisson:—We have been 
netting orders on the country part of 
our business for some yetrs pas‘. I 
do not remember the exact expense; it 
is not excessive, and we find that we 
catch enough mistakes in the various 
departments of the house, mistakes 
which we might not l.ear from, in casé 
the customer did not notice them, 1o 
pay the expense of the departmer's 
which do this work, including te cel- 
lection departments. 

It may be that our pricing denari- 
ments ar? more inefficient than in cther 
houses, but it has been our experience 
for years that these mistakes are made 
against us all the time. A clerk or 
salesman may bill « gross at the dozen 
price, or a barrel at the gallon price, 
and no one catches it. It is all wrong, 
but it happens. We tind that we catch 
enough errors of this kind to pay for 
all of the expense of checking the bills. 
‘But the most valuable feature of this 
practice to us is that it enables us to 
know which salesmen are profitable 
and which are not. 

By the proper use of these figures 
with our salesmen we have succeeded 
in materially increasing the sales of 
profitable goods in some territories, 
improving the quality of the sale*nen 
and making him more valuable to us 

John W. Smart:—Our company has a 
sales manager for the purpose of 
checking up the men at all times, for 
the purpose of getting them to sell 
profitable goods. While we do not cost 
our orders, we do have our business 
systematized into different branches so 
that we know at all times what class 
of goods the salesmen are selling. The 
trouble with us in previous years was 
that we had no one in particular who 
was looking after these men, and, as 
Mr. Morrisson said, they would sell 


“the goods the ‘easiest way thes" could. 
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With reference to the costing of or- 
ders, we have not done that—I do not 
know what the custom is with you 
other gentlemen—but we have a man 
at the head of the pricing department 
looking over the sheets priced by the 
other men, and he catches many errors 
in pricing, such as you spoke of. Re- 
peatedly they make a charge for a 
dozen, when the entry should be a 
gross, and he catches these errors. 

In answering Mr. Gallagher’s ques- 
tion, I think we told him that with the 
system we had it would not pay us to 
cost orders. We may be mistaken on 
that. Of course, as he says, as to the 
clerical work necessary to go all 
through these sheets, after what we 
have already done, it seemed to us, 
would not pay for the work. 

R. R. Ellis:—I am very much inter- 
ested in Mr. Gallagher’s report. I am 
chairman of the Advisory Board of the 
Traveling Salesmen Association down 
through my section, and the subject 
of Traveling Salesmen is very dear to 
my heart. This subject of salesmen is 
very important to our pocketbooks. I 
am very much surprised that one of 
the members made the. statement, 
which was referred to by Mr. Galla- 
gher in his report, that the traveling 
salesmen of today is deteriorating. It 
seems to me that they are advancing 
tremendously. Our traveling salesmen 
of the present day constitute a higher 


class of business men by far than 
those who previously occupied these 
positions. So far as our own crew is 


concerned,*we feel that almost any of 
them: would be competent to sit in this 
council. 

I think it is our 
men as salesmen. 


duty to get good 
They are personal 
representatives of such an important 
character that you cannot get them 
too good, and in order to get good 
salesmen you must pay them good sal- 
aries. A cheap man is not worth hav- 
ing on your force, because, as a rule, 
a cheap man is not worth as much as 
you pay him. 

There are several problems connected 
with the management of a sales force. 
One is as to the handling of the city 
trade. We have no traveling salesmen 
in the city of Memphis. In order to 
maintain this condition, now and then 
we dictated a letter and sent it to all 
the trade and reminded them how 
splendid it is that they can go to the 
telephone and call us whenever it 
suited them, and order the goods as 
they needed them, and not be bothered 
by salesmen and be compelled to take 
their attention from their trade by at- 
tending to the traveling salesmen when 
they came around, who might try to 
make them buy goods not needed, 
when they should let the jobber carry 
his stock. There are no traveling sales- 
men connected with any wholesale 
house in Memphis. 

As to sales managers, I cannot con- 
ceive how any one would neglect their 
interest so much as to pay 40 to 60 per 
cent of their entire expense account to 
traveling salesmen, and turn them out 
over the field without proper direction, 
ranging like a flock of sheep. It is es- 
sential, in order to develop the highest 
efficiency among the salesmen, that 
some one must pull the lines all the 
time, and see that these men are doing 
their duty properly. It is not necessary 
that you shall drive them or drag 
them, but you can instruct them as to 
the things that they should do to se- 
cure the greatest results. 

A salesman of high class character is 
very different from the old pioneer 
salesman—God bless him, we cherish 
his memory, but he was of a very dif- 
ferent type, although man of today 
shall make good, he must have brains 
and character, more especially charac- 
ter, because the element of confidence 
based on character is so important. 
You can supply him with instruction 
how to sell his goods, but if he has 
not a good character as a basis you 
cannot supply that. 

The traveling salesman who has fre- 
quent calls from his house to come in 
and participate in a salesmen’s council 
or convention and get alive to the 
things that are going on, learing what 
the other fellow is doing, taking his 
instructions as to how his territory can 
be improved, is the man who is the 
most efficient, and in order to secure 
results in this direction it is almost 
necessary to have a sales manager who 
keeps tabs on every order that comes in. 

I remember a number of years ago 
when we made a change in our con- 
cern and we were able to go ahead a 
little more rapidly. Some of my bank- 
ing friends from the East were there, 
and we were talking over matters. 
Among other things I brought out a 
card and showed it to my banking 
friends. This card was sent to the 
travelers in various parts of our terri- 
tory. On it they were asked to furnish 
the name of every customer in every 
town in their entire territory. to give 
the names of the individual members 
who composed the firm, and also the 
name of the buyer. I also wanted to 
know how the store impressed our 
salesman as to the tidiness, how much 


insurance the proprietor carried. and 
all of the other little details that are 
of interest that are not included in a 
mercantile report. 

On the back of that card we had 
rulings dividing the card into twelve 
months, January, February, et¢e., and 
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on it we could keep all the data as to 
purchases of that customer. We give 
our salesman’s report on every retailer 
fo revery month—of course there were 
some we did not sell to at all, but we 
kept in touch with those people. This 
data was kept for a series of years 
and comparisons were made. We also 
had an inquiry on the blank as to what 
percentage of each man’s business we 
were getting; also how much our com- 
petitors were getting, how much A was 


getting, how much B was getting, etc. 
All these things are brought to the 
sales manager’s desk. We figure our 


profits on the amount of business that 
the salesman turns in. 

[ could go on with great interest in 
this discussion, because I feel that the 
traveling salesmen can not be given 
enough attention in the development of 
any wholesale drug business, and I am 
surprised to know that some of our 
members think the traveling salesman 
is deteriorating. I do not think so, 

John W. Smart:—I want to say in 
reference to the sales manager and the 
men, that we have meetings at least 
once a month and sometimes twice a 
month, and we have tried to make cur 
sales people specialty salesmen abso- 
lutely. If we can, we bring in repre- 
sentatives from other manufacturers 
who have sales managers, and we get 


these people to give our salesmen all 
the selling points that they can, and 
we find that this scheme works out 


very satisfactorily. Of course, in most 
instances the making of suggestion to 
salesmen are confined to those on our 
own staff. 

George W. lLattimer:—I concluded 
from one of the remarks made by Mr. 
Gallagher that he felt as though the 
old system of uniform prices, of uni- 


form methods, to every one of your 
customers should be encouraged. In 
talking with one or two men s‘nce I 


have been here discussion has brought 
up the point of whether that old 
method, the one in which, I think, most 
of us have been trained, was the preper 
one at the present time. The consid- 
eration of such a proposition would 
come under the question of selling 
methods. I brought up the point that 
when you go to some of these chain 
stores and some of the clubs who want 
to buy considerable quantities of some 
of the wholesalers, whether in those 
cases you should strictly adhere to the 
uniform rices and terms that you make 
with the ordinary run of independer 
druggists, or whether there should be 
concessions made to these larger buy- 
ers, the argument being made that these 
larger buyers are bound to get some 


preferential prices and discounts. If 
they do not, they will undertake to 
work out the chain store proposition 


or co-operative buying clubs, or some- 
thing of that sort. and the argument is 


made that it is better to make some 
concessions to those institutions. In 
this way it would be easier to keep 


them in the regular jobbing lines than 
it would be if you adhered to the o'd 
practice of uniform prices and terms ell 
the way through. I throw that out as 
a discussion which interested me, and 
wonder how you would feel about it? 

J. A. Gallagher:—I would certainly 
feel that the large retailer or proprie- 
tor of a number of stores ought to have 
a better price than the small buy*rr, 
but they should buy in quantities to 
justify that price. The same rule should 
apply as in the case of 1 pound or 10 
pound quantity. I do not think we 
should give them two per cent. off for 
cash. I think some things in terms and 
prices should be inviolab'e. and applied 
very strictly to every customer. 

George W. Lattimer:—What kind of 
a concession would you make? 


J. A. Gallagher:—Quantity. 

George W. Lattimer:—Discount for 
quantity? 

J. A. Gallagher:—Yes. 

George W. Lattimer:—There is 
knowing where to start. 

J. A. Gallagher:—You can start with 
the barrel as the minimum in one 
case, or a fifty-pound quantity in the 
other case. When those quantities are 
ordered there should be a less price, 
in my opinion. It might be well to fol- 
low the system of having strictly a 
price for quantity, but you could make 
the price cover a month—possibly you 
could arrange that the quantity should 
be purchased within a period cof a 
month. That might be done, but T 
would not figure on that. That would 
apply only to a few special items. I 
think you wou]d have to strictly stick 
to your prices and discounts, and let 
those prices be universal. That is my 
idea. 

Thomas F. Main:—I think Mr. Gal- 
lagher hit the nail on the head in the 
idea that quantity should be consid- 
ered when making prices. The trouble 
with giving discounts, as so many peo- 
ple do in these days, for the total pur- 
chases during the month, particularly 
in the case of the proprietaries, is not 
only wrong in principle, but it is a 
losing proposition. The discount that 
we get on proprietary medicines, as 
was pointed out in the report of the 
Proprietary Commitee last year, was 
predicated upon the purchase of one 
dozen quantities. The tendency today, 
as Mr. Ellis has suggested, is for the 
jobber to carry the stock for the re- 
tailer, and the retailer to buy in one- 


no 


twelfth, one-sixth and _ one-fourth 
dozens. - If -your large buyer, your 
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Use of Borax for Preventing 
— Propagation of Flies 


The Department of Agriculture has recently issued a Bulletin, No. 118, entitled ‘‘ Experiments in the Destruction o 
Fly Larye in Horse Manure.” 

The Bulletin says in part: 

“ By far the most effective, economical and practical of the substances is borax in the commercial form in which it is 
available throughout the country. 

“‘ Borax inereases the water-soluble nitrogen, ammonia and alkalinity of manure, and, apparently, does not perman- 
ently injure the bacterial flora.” 

The directions in the Bulletin are as follows: 

“ Apply 0.62 pound borax to every 10 cubic feet (8 bushels) of manure immediately on its removal from the barn. 
Apply borax particularly around the outer edges of the pile with a flour sifter or any fine sieve, and sprinkle two or three 
gallons of water over the borax-treated manure. 

“The reason for applying the borax to the fresh manure immediately after its removal from the stable is that the flies 
lay their eggs on the fresh manure, and borax, when it comes in contact with the eggs, prevents their hatching. As the 
maggots congregate at the outer edges of the pile, most of the borax should be applied there. The treatment should be 
repeated with each addition of fresh manure. 

“In addition to the application of borax to horse manure, it may be applied in the same proportion to other manures, 
as well as to refuse and garbage. Borax may also be applied to floors and crevices in barns, stables, markets, etc., as well 
as street sweepings, and water should be added in the treatment as in the treatment of horse manure. After estimating the 
amount of material to be treated and weighing the necessary amount of borax a measure may be used which will hold the 
proper amount, thus avoiding subsequent weighings. 

The above instructions should be explicitly followed. 
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chain store buyer, is going to buy from 
you proprietary medicines in these 
Same quantities, quarter-dozens and 
half-dozens, so that you have to make 
three or four deliveries of goods to 
him, your expense of doing business 
will be very much greater than if he 
bought in quantities. If he buys in 
quantities you can afford to give him 
a lower price, but if he buys in broken 
dozens you can certainly not afford to 
do so. 

Charles E. Hires:—I feel very much 
interesterd in ,the remarks of Mr. 
Ellis. They recall to my mind very 
vividly a gentleman who was in the 
paint business, John Lucas, of Phila- 
delphia, who died fifteen or twenty 
years ago. One day at our Philadel- 
Dhia drug exchange he said:—“I have 
just been making an analysis of some 
of my salesmen’s work. I have one 
man who has been with us twenty 
years, and we have been paying him a 
very large salary, some $9,000 or $10,- 
000 a year, and in this analysis of the 
work of our salesmen we find one man 
to whom we pay only $1,500 a year, and 
who has been with us only two or 
three years, is really making us more 
profit than the man who has been with 
us so long and to whom we pay such 
a large salary.” 

Mr. Lucas further said that the vol- 
umes of sales of the two men were 
compared, and it was found that the 
sales of the oldest salesman amounted 
to several times those of the younger 
man, but in making an analysis it was 
found that the sales of the older man 
consisted principally of white lead and 
linseed oil, and that the analysis of 
the sales of the younger man showed 
that he was selling artists’ colors, 
tubes paints and those things on which 
they were making a larger profit. 

I think, as Mr. Galiagher says, that 


an analysis of a salesman’s work is 
very essential to any business, be- 
cause often in the case of volume, 


while it appears substantial and often 
looks very large, when we get down to 
the facts of our returns, we find very 
little left. It is necessary in any con- 
cern, to be successful, that analytical 
methods should be employed, and that 
we should know what the return of 
each salesman is. 

The remarks of Mr. Ellis, I think, are 
werthy of commendation, to the effect 
that the salesmen of today are of a 
very much higher class than those we 
employed previously. I have been em- 
ploying salesmen some forty years, 
and I know that the men who repre- 
sent us today are men of much higher 
ealiber, and men upon whom we can 
depend to a greater extent, than the 
men we formerly employed. 

‘There is a method which I have fol- 
lowed out in my condensed milk busi- 
ness successfully, to which I would 
like to refer, and that is to pay the 
salesmen a commission, give them an 
interest in the business. We pay them 
a commission, and in order to start 
our men, we give them a drawing ac- 
count. We have gone over very care- 
fully the sales of former salesmen in 
the same territories, and we have pro- 
portioned what we thought would be 
just as to the amount that they could 
make in those territories, and we pay 
a salary sufficient to provide for their 
living expenses and then we give them 
a commission, which is an incentive 
to an energetic, honest and efficient 
man, and most of them have made 
good, and are making more money to- 
day than they ever made before. 
When I first made the proposition to 
them, four or five years ago, some of 


them resigned right away, and said, 
“If you can’t trust us, we will get 
out.” They got out, and we got better 


men. 

I do not know whether or not that 
plan would be entirely practicable in 
handling such a volume of different 
articles as is the case in the wholesale 
drug trade, but if it could be worked 
out, and it seems to me it could be, I 
think that you would find your men 
more efficient; they would become 
larger men, because they would work 
for themselves more than they have 
done in the past, and would have their 
hearts in their work more than is the 
case when they are working for a fixed 
salary. 

President West:—I am interested in 
the question of a commission being 
paid to salesmen, but I do not think 
it would work well in the jobbing drug 
business. It would be all right if you 
had only specialties to sell. When you 
talk about a commission being paid to 
traveling salesmen who are selling a 
large line of chemical and proprietary 
medicines, it would not work. The man 
who sells staple goods, like alcohol and 
epsom salts, and articles of that kind, 
are the men who would receive the 
greatest return. 

Charles E. Hires:—The commission 
would be proportionately small in that 
case. 

President West:—I am afraid that 
the task of dividing commission would 
add more to the expense than the fig- 
uring of the profits on each sale. 

In regard to the type of salesmen 
soliciting the drug trade at the present 
time, my experience is that the charac- 
ter of the salesman is improving rather 
than deteriorating. I know we never 
have kad in New England a better 
class of men traveling for the whole- 
sale drug houses and seeking trade in 
that locality than we have at the pres- 
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ent time. Most of the young men who 
came into the business some years ago 
cared more about having a good time 
than they did about selling goods, and 
are fast disappearing, and in our sales 
force we have a better class of men 


today than ever before, and I think 
the same thing is true of our com- 
petitors. 


With regard to having regular prices 
—I speak from our own experience, 
which is a little different from that of 
the jobbers in the West and South, the 
middle West particularly—it is our 
gz0od fortune to deal with the better 
class of the retail drug trade, which is 
better posted in regard to values, than 
the retail drug trade in the West. I 
may be mistaken on that point, but 
that is the way it appears to me, While 
we endeavor to maintain regular prices 
on leading articles, we instruct our 
men to get all they can, but to meet 
competition. We have very strong 
competition in our section, very strong, 
indeed. We have found it necessary to 
meet that competition. With the ex- 
ception of some of the scalpers there 
who sell proprietary medicines, and we 
meet them sometimes, and sometimes 
we do not, and sometimes we go them 
one better. 

George W. Lattimer:—Does it make 
any difference how far your salesmen 
go in meeting competition? 

President West:—If a man goes too 
far, then we call him down. 

R. R. Ellis:—I want to refer to the 
remarks of Mr. Hires. We have great 
respect for the ideas advanced by our 
President that this scheme of commis- 
sion salesmen would not work in the 
wholesale drug business, but probably 
that is so around Boston. I may state 
for the information of the gentlemen 
present that we have our entire force 
On just the basis which Mr. Hires has 
mentioned. We give them a salary 
and three per cent commission over a 
certain fixed amount of sales. We will 
Pay a man $100 a month on sales up to 
$40,000 a year and give him three per 
cent above that amount. We do not 
care how much he makes on this com- 
mission basis. 

President West:—Don’t you divide 
the big and small profit on the sales? 

R. R. Ellis:—We do not pay the 
man’s expenses, so that he will go over 
the territory fully and completely. A 
salesman can only sell a dealer his 
requirement. We have handled men 
on every conceivable plan, and we find 
this to be the most feasible and most 
satisfactory. We have not had a man 
ask me to raise his salary since the 
adoption of the plan, and all are satis- 
fied. 

In connection with my statement 
made a while ago, when I mentioned 
the fact that I showed this card to my 
visiting banking friends when we were 
putting up our new building and plan- 
ning for bigger things, I told them of 
a good many things We were interested 
in. One of these men said, “From the 
things you have shown me, it is very 
plain that you are preparing to build 
your business on a solid foundation; 
you are preparing to know your cus- 
tomer; you will get an individual re- 
port upon every dealer in your terri- 
tory and keep tab on him, and you will 
have this information tabulated, month 
by month, for a period of years. When 
I see what you are doing, and you tell 
me you are going to furnish that in- 
formation to your salesmen every 
month, I can see that you are laying 
deep plans for building a good, broad 
business, and that is most significant.” 

Some parts of this discussion have 
indicated that you must have two 
prices. I think if you ask Mr. Lilly his 
opinion he will tell you that one price 
is all that is necessary, and that is all 
that is necessary down our way. In 
our territory, in the case of people who 
buy from $3,000 to $5,000 worth of goods 
per month, we make no difference in 
the price to them over the man who 
buys $30 or $500 worth. My opinion is 
that we should have one price only for 
our goods. 

President West:—If there are no fur- 
ther remarks on this report submitted 
by Mr. Gallagher, it will be referred 
to the Board of Control. 

We will now take up the report of 
the Committee on Drug Market, of 
which committee Mr. Charles L. Huis- 
king, of New York, is chairman. 

The report will be read by the assist- 
ant secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Stone read the re- 
port as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Drug 
Market. 
Mr. President and Gentlemem of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation:— 


The basis for all reports is the past, 
and im covering a subject like the one 
allotted to us we.naturally looked back 
to the reports of previous years on the 
same subject, although it was apparent 
to us that there are no figures or facts 
on record with which to draw a compari- 
son with the events that have affected our 
market during this year. v 

Just prior to our last meeting Europe 
was plunged into the awful catastrophe, 
which, as far as this organization is con- 
cerned, has furnished it with a period 
that in the history of the drug trade will 
never be forgotten, and to the credit of 
the wholesale drug trade of this country 
it must be said that they handled the sit- 
uation admirably, and in a manner [tnar 
will reflect credit on them im the future, 
as their power, with concerted action, 
would have made it possible to have pro- 


‘ foregone 


_ ing 


duced more chaotic conditions than have 
existed had they not been satisfied to pro- 
vide their own customers only to the best 
of their ability and to not take advan- 
tage of a condition that was practicatly 
forced upon them. 

When we compare present prices with 
those ruling a year ago we better realize 
what an important branch of industry the 
drug business is, and we also realize how 
dependent one country is upon another 
for the maintenance of such important 
lines of trade. That this dependence wilt 
be materially lessened in the future is a 
conclusion, and while it is not 
conceivable that a war like the present 
will ever be possible again, nevertheless 
a repetition would probably not cause the 
same conditions in the drug markets of 
the world that this one has produced. 

It must be recognized that Germany 
has always been the important factor in 
the production of chemicals, and few of 
us realized how completely she dominated 
the situation on the other side. We have 
always recognized the American Manu- 
facturers as being among the largest and 
most important in the world, but their 
outputs were to a great extent consumed 
entirely in this country, and when we 
consider that the export of drugs and 
chemicals (including dyestuffs, medicines, 
ete.), for the first four months of this 
year amounted in value to almost eigh- 
teen million dollars, as against about 
eight and a half millions for the corre- 
sponding periods of 1914 and 1913, we ap- 
preciate more or less the reasons for the 


uplift in prices that has taken place 
throughout the entire line. Of course, it 
does not mean that these exports were 
made up eutirely of American-made 
goods, as there is no doubt included in 
tnese figures goods of considerable value 
that had previously been imported into 


this country, but the exports even now 
continue very heavy, and these are made 
up almost entirely of goods manufactured 
in this country. 

It must also be said in favor of the do- 
mestic manufacturers that they have 
tried to the best of their ability to keep 
the domestic demand supplied at reason- 
able prices, and while the question of 
supply and demand has furnished the ac- 
tual basis for the uplift in prices, specu- 
lation has also played an important part 
therein. 

It is absolutely impossible at this time 
to predict with any degree of certainty 
the future of the market, as indeed such 
a prognostication would be impossible as 
regards the market in general, or even in 
the case of any one article that one may 
care to analyze and try to arrive at a 
conclusion at thereon. Using, for in- 
stance, carbolic acid as a matter of dis- 
cussion, it very seriously affects a great 
many prominent articles in our line; in 
fact, its importance is so great that the 
newspapers of the country are devoting 
considerable space to it, and while we 
hear continually of new and large inter- 
ests taking up the manufacture of it, and 
the erection of numerous plants, we still 
find it selling at its highest level amd a 
demand far in excess of the supply, : 

The possibility that England may raise 
the embargo on the German-made goods 
now lying at Rotterdam and intended for 
this country is naturally a matter of con- 
siderable importance, as it is known that 
a very considerabie quantity of drugs and 
chemicals is included in the freight now 
lying at that port, and many people are 
of the impression that should these goods 
be released that the drug market will be 
very much relieved, but a careful study 
of the situation must convince us that 
this can be but a temporary relief, and 
the prospects are that should this lot of 
goods come here that it will have but a 
slight effect on the market. 

The course of the market since our last 
meeting prohibits the possibility of deal- 
with each article separately in this 
report, and while varying reasons pre- 
vailed on some articles, the conditions 
existing on the other side are the main 
contributing factors, and with the possi- 
bility of the war being continued for some 
time to come there is aiso the possibility 
that certain articles in the chemical line 
will disappear from the market entirely, 
as there are a number of such prepara- 
tions that are dependent entirely on a 
foreign source of supply. 

With the report of laste year there was 
submitted a table showing tne course of 
the advances that took place within two 
weeks after war in Europe was declared, 
and it was noted at that time that after 
the excitement had spent itself that a pe- 
riod of readjustment was setting in, and 
while In many cases the advances since 
that time have been made greater, they 
are more justified on account of the ever- 
increasing scarcity of the articles affect- 
ed. To what extent the market has been 
affected by fluctuations during the last 
twelve months is perhaps best displayed 
by setting herein a table showing the 
prices for the more important articles 
from month to month, and the figures 
used are those prevailing on the first of 
the month in each instamee. It will be 
noted that in a rumber of vases prices 
advanced sharply and then receded for 
a period, and the principal reason for 
this in most cases was due to lessening 
or increasing in demand. 











—1914——--————. 
“sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Acetanilid ......+.++- $0.30 $0:32 $0.31 $0.30 
Acetphenetidin ....... 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.30 
Acid— 
Benzoic, U. S. P .70 .80 .50 .45 
Carholic .6..ccecccce 42 .86 .48 48 
Citric cryst.......0. 1.85 84 6A .58 
Oxylic cryst........- _-20 -13% 
Salicylic 1.00 -70 
Tannic, U. 8. -80 -70 
Tartaric cryst....... -80 -42 
Adeps lane, U. 8S. P.. .65 19 
Alum, lump.......--. .02% .08% 02% 
onia muriate— 
ay San gae 6a 12 .10 -07 -06% 
WE intend vonsseeee 15 15 Be | -10%4 
Antimony, Po. needle. 08% .07 05% .06% 
Antipyrine .........-- 4.00 5.00 5.00 6.00 
Arsenic, powd., white. .05 ,05 0446 04% 
Balsam copaiba, C. A. .40 .39 36 35 
Peru, U. & P.....+. 2.25 1.85 1.60 1.55 
MME, aa capecedesaas.s 55 «50 iwt«C«dRS 
(Bark, buckthorn...... .20 +20 18 
Condurango ........ 15 -12 12 
3arium nitrate........ 12 15 13 
Bay rum, P. R......- 1.53 1.50 1.50 
Berries, cubeb........ -60 -50 50 
Juniper ....cecseeees 10 -03% -08% 
Bismuth metal.......- < 2.75 2.75 2. 
Blue, soluble.........- 42 45 . 
Blue vitriol .......--- s 4.50 4.35 4.35 
Caffeine wees eseeeeees 6.00 6.00 5.00 4.25 
Camphor Amer......-. 50% .59% 59 49 
Carbon bisulphide....- 07 .06 .06 .06 
Tetra chioride..... es .14 12 12 
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Cantharides— 

Chinese ....scsseees 4.50 2.25 2.25 1.75 

Russian, whole...... 7.00 . 4,75 +s 
Chloral hydrate....... .54 55 55 55 
Chloroform ........... 30) -27% .30 -28 
Cloves, Zanzibar...... 20 18 17 17 
Cocaine, muriate..... 5.50 5.00 4.00 4.00 
Cocoa butter.......... 3 32 -264% .30 
Coumarin ...... ----11.00 9.00 3.40 3.25 
Cream tartar, U.S. P. .60 .40 .30 -28 
Cuttlefish bone, Trieste z .25 -22 -20 
EPSOM SAIS... csccses .02 01% .01% 
BUING © eXccceveveds 1.50 1.00 -90 
Flowers— 

Arnica esecsdcteus ae .18 .16 .16 

Linden, with leaves. 50 «1.00 85 .40 

MEMOIR. cvcsivscases + 1.00 1.00 1.40 
Fumigating pastilles 

SOR. cecscewersetevees 45 50 35 
GEM ccrsincvescess 06% .06 05% 
CRBC. cévccvisesotes OO .32 -29 
Glycerine sealcee 26 22 .22 
Gum, Aloes, Curacao -14 -13 13 

Arabic, sorts... 17 15 -14 

mastic 66 Sis seenuve .80 .80 .70 

meen, Ty Me sccccse 17} 13 18% 

Tragacanth, No. 1 

White Ribbon....... 2.00 1.75 L775 1.76 
Haarlem oil } 3.20 2.90 1.75 
Herbs— 

Cannabis indica, tops 2.00 1.75 1.60 1.60 

PONTO bons evvccce 25 30 18 12 
Indigo, Madras........ 89 1.22 1.22 .98 
Isinglass, Beluga..... 4.25 450 450 4.50 
Leaves, Belladenna... 2.00 2.00 1.25 1.10 

3uchu, short green.. 1.65 1.50 1.45 

SARSUEED 0 seeeveses .16 .15 

Senna, Alex. whole. 40 .40 

Senna, T. V.. oO .09 
Lycopodium .70 72 
Manna, S. F. 42 -42 
BEOROMOL oc scccccccsess 2.40 2.50 
Methyl salicylate..... 0 .65 
Naphthaline ......... 038% .03% 
Gis, AMG. <6 cscs 1.60 1.40 

Bergamot .......... 4.25 3.75 

Citromelia ...cccccoe 65 .60 47% .45 

Codliver 00 18.00 18.00 

Lemon 2.00 1.25 1.10 

Myrbane -20 .16 .16 

Mustard, 2.75 2.25 2.10 

Olive, yellow 1.25 1.20 1.18 

Peppermint ...... 1.80 1.40 1.40 

Sesame ...... soe Kes 85 -75 -75 
Oplum, GUM. ..sccseee 9.75 10.00 9.25 9.10 
Sy én k6 a eee ve -1l1 12 -12 12 
Potash, bicarbonate... .18 22 .22 -20 

Bichromate cryst.... 13 14 12 .09% 

Bromide, cryst. and 

gran -70 .80 .80 

Chlorate -20 17 17 

Cyanide, 26 2 iy 

Permanganate ...... 45 15 12 

Prussiate, yellow.... .35 -28 18 

Prussiate, red.......  .75 .75 -70 45 
GUIGROVEPr occcccsces 75.00 50.00 51.00 52.00 
Quinine sulph......... -31 a .26 -25'4 
Rochelle salts......... -25 25% .21 -19 
Root, selladonna oO .§ 1.00 75 

Dandelion ....... or J .20 18 

GROMCIAM 2c cccccces -15 15 .10 -O842 

Golden seal.......... 4.40 4.25 4.25 4.00 

Ipecac, Cartagena... 1.90 1.50 1.75 1.80 

TEMEDOTD cc csveccece -18 2 18 -16 

Sarsaparilla, Mexican .17 .14 12 | 

Senega 45 45 .38 -38 
Saccharin 4.25 4.00 3.50 3.25 
Saffron, American.... .44 -40 .37 .B5 

eee 15.00 14.50 12.50 12.00 
Saltpeter, gran........ .12 08% .0T OT 
Santonine .......-2e0. 45.00 43.00 35.00 39.00 
Heed, GANAGV «c<ccccces 12 .10 .06 .06 

Caraway .09 07% 07% .08% 

Geer «scve essces .34 -22% .14 14 

COE ivdcsvcesvees -10 17 .14 13% 

Co erry .10 15 08% .07% 

Fenugreek .......... -06 -05 -04 .08 

Worm, Levant...... -@ -75 45 0 
Soda, benzoate........ 1.50 1.25 .58 .40 

Bromide 56 55 .55 a 

Salicylate 1.00 .8O .70 75 
Spermaceti -28 .28 -27 -25 
Sugar milk -14 -14 -14 .13 
Sulphur, precipitated. .12 15 i -1l 
TEE: ccacceaasseses 12.00 9.00 5.50 5.25 
Turpentine, Venice, 

GD bc cccccacosessse .36 .85 .30 .30 
i ae ance ae .36 .34 .34 
Japan wax............ .17% .14% .10% .10 

co 1915—--—— —, 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April. 
Hosted occccicvvcs $0.45 $0.50 $0.75 $1.35 
Acetphenetidin 1.40 2.00 3.40 3.25 
Acid— 

Benzoic, U. S. P.... .60 1.00 1.65 1.95 

Carbolic .60 1.00 1.10 1.0 

Citric cryst.....2... 5d .55 -55 .55 

Oxalic cry -12 12 -16 18 

Salicylic -7 1.10 1.15 1.15 

Tannic, U. 8S. P.:.... 64 .60 .58 .62 

Tartaric cryst....... 37 36 37 .38 
Adeps lane, U. 8S. P. .20 -29 .40 -65 
DED, DOD soc ccecvcce 02% .02% .02% .02% 
Ammonia— 

SUOMMIRT 3 cetecsosces 06% BY .07 OTF 

PE cenesecccseesece -11 -10% .10 -10 
Antimony, Po. needle. .06% .09 .09 13 
Antipyrine ........--. 6.00 6.00 7.00 7.00 
Arsenic, powd., white. .04% .04 .04 .04 
Balsam copaiba, C. A. .34 35 .34 .35 

Peru, U. B. Biccce 1.50 2.25 2.65 2.75 

SR woe seunnnnd sees -42 .38 -40 .40 
Bark, buckthorn...... 15 15 13 13 

Condurango .....-.. 12 -12 18 -20 
Barium nitrate........  .12 -1l 12 15 
Bay Rum, P. R...... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.55 
Berries, Cubeb........ 50 50 .50 50 

PORE: ca ncsdgeesses 03% .038% .03  .08% 
Bismuth metal ...... 2.60 2.60 2.57% 2.57% 
Blue, soluble.........-. 32 .30 .B5 .55 
Blue vitriol.........+' 4.35 4.75 5.25 6.00 
Caffeine ....--+.-+ees 3.70 3.70 3.70 425 
Camphor, Amer....... 41% .41% .41% .41% 
Carbon bisulphide..... .06 .06 .06 0514 
Tetra chloride........ 11% .12 13 -15 
Cantharides— 

Chinese ........+. r 76% .95 1.00 -95 

Russian, whole...... ss -: os ee 
Chloral hydrate...... 55 -5d .55 .56 
Chloroform .....cec.e- -28 -28 -28 -28 
Cloves, Zanzibar...... 17 17 oan 17% 
Cocaine, muriate...... 4.00 3.50 3.50 38.50 
Cocoa butter.......-.- 22% .31 31 31 
Coumarin ....cceseres 3.10 3.40 3.40 4.75 
Cream tartar, U. 8. P. .28% .28 .28 .28% 
Cuttlefish bone, Trieste .20 -20 .20 -22 
Epsom saltS «...++++«+ .01% .01% .01% 1.40 
TEr@Ot occcc cc cccccccce .90 .87 -90 -90 
Flowers— 

Arnica hee neeerent -17 .16 one -20 

Linden, with leaves. .38 .58 38 .35 

Mullein ....sccccses 1.40 1.65 1.75 1.75 
Fumigatin pastilles, 

er sie recatste 35 on .30 .80 
Gambier ....-sscorses 05 0% -05 .Uo 
Gelatine .......+++e6. 29 -28 32 40 
Glycerine ....-.escees 21% .21% .21 .19 
Gum, aloes, Curacao. .12 12 12 1Z 

Arabic sortS......+.-. 12 10% .10% .14 

Mastic ..... .70 70 .68 .68 

Shellac, T. 14% .14% .14 14 

Tragacanth, é 

White Ribbon..... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Haarlem oil.........-- 2.25 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Herbs— 

Cannabis indica tops 1.60 1.45 1.45 1.75 

DOgBrass .....seeeee 15 -20 18 .2% 
Indigo, Madras ...... -98 -83 ee oe 
Isinglass, Beluga . 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.50 
Leaves, belladonna... .90 1.25 1.25 1.25 

Buchu, short green.. 1.50 155 1.35 1.25 

Digitalis .....sccece -15 .14 2 .20 

Senna, Alex., whole .40 35 .85 35 

Gomme, ©. Vicccacces <n 11% .12 17 
Lycopodium .......... .80 -9 1.10 1.10 
Manna, S. F........-. 42 -38 BT 37 
Menthol 6 .ccnscrccces 2.50 2.90 38,00 2.80 
Methyl, salicylate..... -65 1.20 110 1.15 
Naphthaline i 038% .08% 08% .05% 
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Smith, Kline & French Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wholesale Druggists 


Importers and Dealers in Crude Drugs. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals. 


We solicit your inquiries for quotations on pharmaceutical 
preparations, tablets, etc., in any quantity. Weare equipped 
to handle special formula work to the best advantage. 





The Union Sulphur Company 


Producers of the Highest Grade Brimstone on the Market 


Average Analysis: 


Sulphur - - - - = 99: per cent. | 


Organic Matter - - - 3 per cent. 


Absolutely free from Arsenic or Selenium 


Mines: Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 


Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York 


























Oils, anise.. 1.35 1.25 1.25 
Bergamot ... . 3.35 3.10 2.90 
Citronella .......... 42 -42 -40 44 
COGIVOE cescsesccces 21.00 25.00 29.00 37.00 
Lemon .... se eeeeees 1.15 1.10 1.05 1.00 
Myrbane ..... eeevse okt +25 .30 .30 
Mustard, artificial... 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.50 
Olive, yellow.....,.. 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.09 
Peppermint ev. 140 1.55 1.50 1.60 
BOSAME 2... .c.seesee -75 .75 75 -80 

Opium, gum.......... 8.70 8.40 7.65 7.30 

Paris green .......... 12 12 13 13 

Potash, bicarbonate... .14 12% .16 2 
Bichromate cryst.... .10% .14 -14 15% 
Bromide, cryst. and 

BFGR, cecscccseeces .80 80 
CRMOTORD cc csvevteens 18% .30 
Cyanide, C. P....... 18 1814 
Permanganate ...... 15 .20 
Prussiate yellow..... .16 .23 
Prussiate red........ .38 42 ° AOU 

Quicksilver .......... 51.00 57.00 75.00 70.00 

Quinine sulph......... -26% .25% .25% .25% 

Rochelle salt3......... .19 18% .18% .21 

Root, Belladonna..... a ia 2 Lae 
Dandelion .......... 18 17 17 17 
Gentian . .......+6.5. 08 .08 08 09 
Goldenseal .......... 4.00 4.60 4.60 4.50 
Ipecac, Cartagena... 2.00 2.00 1.75 2.40 
BOUDATD cacccccsces 15 13 .13 13 
Sarsaparilla, Mexican 12 12 -1l 10 
BONCZA 2. ccccccceees .38 .38 38 42 

Saccharine ........... 2.50 2.25 2.00 2.50 

Saffron, American.... .35 32 32 .32 
Spanish ...ccssseces 11.75 11.75 11.75 12.00 

Saltpeter, gran........ .06% .09% .10 12% 

Santonine ............39.00 39.00 41.00 41.00 

Seed, canary ........§ 5.70 06%, .06 
CROWES ciccocecees 08% .09 .OR% 
CONT sc cccvscesscvce 16 16 .18 
COMM cs csesccsesecs 16% .19 .20 
Fennel .....2.s0+005 ‘ 07% .08% .07 
Fenugreek .......... .% .03 .03 038, 
Worm, Levant...... 50 50 ae .60 

Soda, benzoate........ 50 9 1.60 1.40 
Bromide .........--+ aay) 55 5a 55 
Salicylate .......... 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.20 

Spermaceti .........- .25 -23 2 -23 

Sugar milk .......... 13 .14 .14 .14 

Sulphur, precipitated. .10% .10% .10% .10% 

TRYMO] occccccccvcece 6.00 6.25 6.50 6.75 

Turpentine, Venice,true .30 .30 .32 34 

VORIM 2 ncccccccccess .32 .o3 34 3h 

SOBER WOE... ccccocsss 10% .11 -12% .15 

—— 1 1s-----— ‘ 








May. June. Ju 


Acetanilid . .$1.00 $0.80 $0. 











Acetphenetidin .... 3.25 3.50 4.75 6.00 8.00 
Acid— 

Benzoic, U. S. P. 1.90 2.10 2.75 2.90 3.00 

Carbolice .......0% 1.15 1.45 1.45 » 1.45 

Citric cryst...... 55 .55 7 sor) 

Oxalic cryst...... 18 «21 27 10 

Salicylic’ ........ 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.75 

Tannic, U. SS. P. .6€0 .60 .f0 my 7 

Tartaric cryst.... .40 .46 iS) AS CG 
Adeps lagz, U.S.P. 75 .70 ©) 1.00 1.00 
Alum, ltmp....... 02% .02% .03 0444 .05 
Ammonia, muriate— 

granular scot Jn ae 07 OF oF 

PE crvtncssness 10 «6.10 10 10 10 
Antimony, Po. nee 

MOD weseccvevesees 14 .20 22 .24 21 
Antipyrine ........ 8.00 8.00 11.00 13.00 15.00 
Arsenic, powder, 

WHERE ccccccccccs 03% .03% .03% 035% 05% 
Balsam copaiba, 

B. Beccrovescoes 


Peru, U. S. P.... 



































Bark, buckthorn... 

Condurango oe 
Barium nitrate.... 

Bay rum, P. R.... 
Berries, cubeb..... 

PEOR ccescve's & 03% .03% 
Bismuth metal..... 3.00 3.06 
Blue, soluble...... 05 
Blue vitriol........ 

CRMOIMO cccccscscs 

Camphor, Amer.... by : 4 4 .4% 
Carbon bisulphide.. .05% .05% .05% .06 614 
Tetra chioride..... 15 .15 15 15% .16% 
Cantharides— 

COED  ccccceess 1.00 1.00 1.40 1.25 

Russian, whole... ¥t -. 5.735 4.00 3.50 
Chloral hydrate.... .60 .75 9) 1.00 1.00 
Chloroform ....... 23 : an 
Cloves, Zanzibar... 1 4 15% 
Cocaine, muriate.. 3. - 3.50 
Cocoa butter....... 2 30 
Coumarin ......... 7.0 
Cream tartar, U. 

Mi ses c6esen nese 30 32 321 a4 4 
Cuttlefish bone, 

MENGD. bscccccase 30 O03 35 31 1 
Epsom salts....... 01% .01% .08% .04 4 
Baars 1.00 1.00 9 8 7h 
Flowers— 

Arnica ahenee 20 19 20 19% .22 

Linden, with 

> ganheewden 35 © «6.40 5 .38 40 

MEMMNOU cs ccecccce 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.60 1.70 
Fumigating pas- 

Se Os .6000860 35 ti) So .45 86.45 
GOROP cccccccses 07% .08 2 
CROUEERO:. ceccccssae 40 «645 60 
Glycerine ......... 19 21 2, .24 
Gum, aloes,Curacao .12 .11% .10% .14 nh 

Arabic sorts...... .13 .11 11 12% .16 

Mastic ..... . 5O nO mO 48 48 

Shellac, T. 14 14 14 14 14 

Tragacanth, No. 1 

White Ribbon.. 1.75 1.75 2.00 1.90 

Haariem oil....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Herbs, canabis in- 

Gio tOMS.....e.0. 1.75 1.80 1.89 1.90 1.90 

Dogegrass ame 82 38 =.4h mo nt 
Indigo, Madras.... .91 .91 .&89 .&9 = .9%0 
Isinglass, Beluga... 5.50 5.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Leaves, Belladonna 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.40 

Buchu, short 

SD ch oreee-4p 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.0% 1.05 
Digitalis 20 .20 2 «64.200 = .20 
Senna, 

whole 40 40 
Senna. T. .20 

Lycopodium 90 f 
Manna 40) Bh 
Menthol 5h 2.60 
Methyl, salicylate. 1.75 
Naphthaline 6 .14 
Oils, anise 1.05 

Bergamot 3.10 

Citronella ....... 3 40 

ee 5.00 75.00 

BE. ss enesseen 1.10 

Se s55-64 08 36 

Mustard, artificial i 4.50 

Olive, yellow.... 05 1.05 

Peppermint 55 nn 

Sesame nenees oe 95 1.00 
Opium, gum....... 90 T.50 
Paris green ...... .14 1% 
Potash, bicarbonate .28 28 

Bichromate cryst. 19 .19 

(Bromide, cryst. 

MUM on’ bone 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.50 
Chiorate ........ 23 32. «(C8 
Cyanide, C. P... .24 23 Pe | 
Permanganate .. .58 70) 70 
Prussiate, yellow .41 o> 6©=— . 80 
Prussiate, red... .90 1.00 1.25 

Quicksilver ....... 75.00 80.00 90.00 93.00 89.00 
Quinine sulph...... .25% .28  .2 . 33 
Rochelle salts..... .20% .28% .2 .26 2614 
Root, belladonna... 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.25 

Dandelion ....... 24 .22 .24 24 «£25 

Gentian ....000. O08 08% .O8 .O8 OS 

Goldenseal ...... 4.50 4.50 4.10 4.25 4.25 

Ipecac, Carta- 

CNN cd bara hes 4.50 4.50 3.00 2.40 2.235 
Bobard .....-.. 28 6.18. .33 13. «13 
Sarsaparilla, Mex- 

SL sccsecivedee 10) =.10% (1% 13 6.98 
RE. cadcccceccs 42 40 40 25 486.84 

Saccharine coeee 2405 2.85 4.25 6.50 7.50 
Saffron, American. .35 .50 75 60 «.es 


Spanish ......... 12.00 12.00 11.75 11. 





Aug. Sept. 
$1.00 $1.10 
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Saltpeter, gran.... .12 .12% .15% .17% .17% 
Santonine ......... 47.50 47.00 50.00 45.00 40.00 
Seed, canary...... 06 .04% .04% .04% .04% 
Caraway ........ -08% .08% .00% . 4 
COIOTY = sevccssees -16% .16% .16% .: 
COMME 6'0-6:6.0:6-0 06 -22% .22% .19% .1! 
Fennel .......... 10 07% .07%. 
Fenugreek ...... 03% .03 02% . 
Worm, Levant... .60  .65 ee 
Soda, benzoate..... 1.85 1.95 2.60 
Bromide ........ 9 90 .90 
Salicylate scene Lee 2.76 BGO 
Spermaceti ....... 23 20 .23 
Sugar milk........ .14 ae ees 
Sulphur, precip.... 10% .17% .18%. 
AMP OOL be sctevncer 6.75 8.25 10.00 10.00 11.00 
Turpentine, Venice, 
true séuteceeses, wae 3 40 OO Bb 
Vanillin . 38 10 “) 46 49 
Japan WAX....0055 11% .11% .11% .12% .13% 
Respectfully submitted, 
Chas, Is. Huisking, 
Chairman. 
President West:—This report con- 
tains very much matter of interest to 


all of us, but I take it will require no 
discussion. Does any one wish to make 
any remarks? If not, it will take the 
usual course and be referred to the 
loard of Control. 

We will now take up the revort of the 
Committee on Local Associations, Mr. 
Wm. T. Bland, of Kansas City, Mo., 
chairman. The report will be presented 
by the assistant secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Stone 
report:- 


read the 


Report of Committee on Local Asso- 
ciations. 


Mr. the Na- 


Associa- 


President and Gentlemen of 
tional Wholesale Druggusts’ 
tion :— 

Your Committee 
is, if possible, more 
the advantages resulting 
houses through the 
sociations. 

Probably 


Associations 
convinced of 
the member 
of local as- 


Local 
firmly 
to 
meaium 


on 


the question which most fre- 
quently arises for consideration before 
the local associations is that of the dis- 
count offered by proprietors, which, too 
frequently, is insufficient to establish a 
margin equal to the cost of conducting 
business. Through the medium of loca] 
associations, supported by the individual 
action of the member houses, a discount, 
which affords a margin, even though the 
same be a narrow one, over and above 
the expense of conducting business, has 
been obtained from not too willing pro- 
prietors. This result alone, if none other 
were cbiained, would justify the contin- 
uamce of the local association in any sec- 
tion of the country where conditions of 
this character arise. 
The disturbance 
about Ly the general war in 
continues, and to such an extent 
is extremely difficult to obtain many 
products of staple character. This con- 
dition cannot be expected to be amelio- 
rated until the conclusion of the war and 
probably until some time thereafter. 

So far as the committee has knowledge 


brought 
Europe still 
that it 


which was 


no local associations have been formed 
in those sections of the United States 
where none have heretofore recently ex- 
isted. This is greatly to be regretted, if 


alone in a social 


Wm, T. 
President West: 
have heard the report 
tee on Local Associations. Are there 
any remarks? If not, the report will 
be referred to the Board of Control. 
The next business will be the report 
of the Committee on Trade-Marks, Mr. 
I. K. Fernald, of Elkhart, Ind., chair- 
man. Mr. Fernald, as usual, has for- 
warded us a very interesting report, 
which is usually read by title, and un- 
less there is a desire to have it read in 
tull, that course will be pursued at 
this time. There being no request to 
have it read in full, the report will be 
referred to the Board of Control. 


considered 
aspect. 


personal or 


Bland, Chairman. 
Gentlemen, you 
of the Commit- 


Report of Committee on Trade- 
: Marks. 

There have been no radical develop- 
ments in the trade-mark situation during 
the past year. The reported cases are 
increasing in number, due, no doubt, to 
the tncrease in advertising. This does 
not indicate that commercial.morals are 
in any worse state than heretofore, but 
siinply that there are more victims for 
uttack. No attempt will be made to digest 


und comment upon all, or substantial 
number of the cases. 

In unfair trade cases proper 
interesting individual piece of litigation 
has been the litigation over the trade- 
mark ‘Coca-Cola.”’ This product has 
been very extensively advertised and has 
a wide distribution. It is sold carbonated 
in bottles and over the soda fountain. 
The problem of identifying the individual 
bottle has not been a serious one—deco- 
rated crowns, labels and the name blown 
in the bottle are sufficient. There is pre- 
sented here only the ordinary problem of 
identifying an article in a container which 
goes to the consumer. But, with respect 
to the fountain syrup which is mixed 
with carbonated water and sold over the 
suda fountain, a different and much more 
difficult problem arises. Here the con- 
sumer does not see the package and must 
rely on the good faith of the dispenser to 
be sure that he is getting what he asks 
for. ‘‘Coca-Cola’’ from the beginning has 
been colored with caramel, which gives 
to it the characteristic mahogany brown. 


any 


the most 


Substitute drinks have been put on the 
market in the same way and with the 
same material, so that when mixed with 


carbonated water and dispensed over the 
soda fcuntain, these drinks are indistin- 
guishable from the genuine ‘‘Coca-Cola,”’ 
and when sold in response to requests 
for ‘‘Coca-Cola”’’ the consumer cannot tell 
the difference, and, if he is able to detect 


any difference in taste, he attributes it 
either to the supposed deterioration in 
quality of ‘‘Coca-Cola,’’ defective carbona- 
tion or something else. The consumer 
rarely suspects that he is being imposed 
upon. 

It is a simple enough thing to enjoin 


a substituting druggist from selling in re- 
sponse to requests for ‘‘Coca-Cola’’ any- 
thing which is not “Coca-Cola.’’ The real 
difficulty is that such a restraint does 
not afford practical relief, because the 
substitutor cam violate the injunction, can 
continue to sell as ‘‘Coca-Cola”’ something 
which is not, and if the imitation is exact 


isn't 


he can never be convicted or committed 
for contempt. The courts have squarely 
met this situation, and in at least two 
instances nave held that it was the duty 
of a court of equity to make its restraint 
meet the facts and have enjoined sub- 
stituting druggists from selling any prod- 
uct which is not ‘‘Coca-Cola” in respon@®e 


tu requests for ‘‘Coca-Cola’’ and, further, 
from selling any product which cannot 
be distinguished in color or otherwise 
from ‘‘Coca-Cola.’’ This restraint is 
based upon the assumed or proved fact 
that caramel coloring does not contribute 
to the flavor of the drink, is decorative 


only and that the substitute drink would 


be just as palatable and just as salable 
in an honest way if its color were no 
precisely the same as ‘‘Coca-Cola” and, 


of course, it requires no argument to show 


that a consumer would not accept a yel- 
low drink or a black drink as ‘‘Coca- 
Cola” It is a fact, as has been shown 


in these cases, that practically any ®hade 
from a straw color to a black can be ob- 
tained by the use of caramel, so that the 
restraint imposed does mot prevent any 
one from using caramel coloring. All 
that is designed to prevent is successful 
substitution. 

Hiram Walker & Sons, with respect to 
Canadian Club” whiskey, obtained simi- 
lar relief against a substituting bartender, 
who was enjoined from selling an imita- 
tion of “Canadian Club” as ‘Canadian 
Club” and unless colored differently. 
These cases show the elasticity of the 
modern rule respecting unfair trade and 
the fact that it is adapted to circum- 
stances. 

Concededly, while there is no exclusive 
right in color or the appearance of an 
article or its structure, still where it can 
be shown as a fact that the use or imi- 
tation of these things contributes to pub- 
lic deception, relief will be accorded which 
is sufficient to stop the efficient Means 
of the deception, even to the extent of 
prohibiting the use or the imitation of the 
color, appearance or structure, 

Another interesting development in the 
“Coca-Cola”’ litigation has been the at- 
tempt to enjoin the use of nicknames. 
Any one who has been in the South, 
where ‘‘Coca-Cola” is extensively sola, 
knows that the average purchaser, in 
many instances, does not use the name 
“Coca-Cola” in asking for ‘‘Coca-Cola."’ 
He uses some nickname by which he indi- 
cates he wants “Coca-Cola’’ and whicn 
he expects the dispenser to understand. 
These nicknames, like the nicknames that 
apply to individuals, are not particularly 
atiractive. For example, east of the 


se 





Mississippi in the Southern States, ‘“‘Coca- 
Cola’? is commonly asked for as “‘Vope 
or “Shot” or “Candler’s Highball.’’ In 


out of the 
the Missis- 


it ‘‘a brick 
West of 


Atlanta they call 
Candler Building.” 


sippi River, throughout Texas, Arkansas, 
Arizona and Oklahoma, “Coca-Cola” is 
familiarly spoken of as ‘‘Koke.’’ There 


is no doubt at all in the consumer's mind 


about what he means when he asks for 
“Coca-Cola” under one of these slang 
phrases, and there is no doubt in the 


minds of most non-substituting dispensers 


what is meant. There is an exact meet- 
ing of the minds, under these circum- 
stances. These slang phrases have be- 
come a part of the language and mean 


‘“oea-Cola.”” The infringing manufac- 
turers, however, saw here an opportunity 
to “cash in,’’ so recently products in 
imitation of ‘“‘Coca-Cola” have appeared 
upon the market under the ‘‘Coca-Cola”’ 
nicknames. For example, in a district 
where “Coca-Cola” is known as ‘‘Dope’’ 
an imitation product will be offered to 
the trade labeled ‘“‘Dope,”’. and this is the 
selling talk of the representative: 

“Good morning, Mr. -. You 
have lots of calls for ‘Dope’ at your foun- 
tain?” 

“Sure.”’ 








“What do you give them?” 

“Why, I give them ‘Coca-Cola,’ of 
course; that’s what they mean by 
‘Dope.’ ”’ 

“What, you give them ‘Coca-Cola?’ You 
ought not to do that. I am selling a Cola 
drink, the name of which is ‘Dope.’ You 
ought to give them my drink. Give them 
what they ask for. If you don’t give 
them what they ask for you are substi- 


tuting, and, besides, my dear man, ‘Coca- 
Cola’ costs you $1.50 a gallon and I can 
sell you the genuine ‘Dope’ for 9 cents, 
and look at it! Nobody can tell it from 
‘Coca-Cola’ any how.” 


In the district where ‘Coca-Cola’ is 
known as ‘“Koke,’’ the same drink is 
offered to the trade as ‘‘Koke,’’ which 


was offered in the districts where ‘‘Coca- 


Cola” is known as ‘“Dope’’ under the 
labe! ‘‘Dope.”’ 
On the assumption that has been ex- 


pressed by a number of courts that the 
mere fact that the fraudulent trader has 
concocted a sort of rascality hitherto un- 
known, is no reason why equity should 
be either unable or unwilling to deal with 
him, suits have been brought against a 
number of concerns selling their mer- 
chandise as above indicated. 

Another scheme of deception, which 
certainly has ingenuity, if nothing else 
to recommend it, was perpetrated in the 


ball parks in_ several Southern towns 
where “Coca-Cola” had been sold for 
years. A patron goes up to a drink stand 


and says, “Give me a ‘Coca-Cola.’’’ The 
attendant says, “Of course, you want the 
real thing?’” To which the patron replies, 
“Certainly, I want the real thing: what 
do you think I want?’ To supply just 
such demands the enterprising local bot- 
tler put up a drink looking and tasting 
like ‘‘Coca-Cola,’’ which he labeled ‘‘The 
Real Thing’’—nothing else, no mention of 
“Coca-Cola” in connection with it at all, 
and when complaint was made the answer 
was, ‘“‘How on earth can you people com- 
plain against my using the phrase. ‘‘The 
teal Thing;’’ you never have used it; it 
your trade-mark; it doesn’t mean 
your goods—it meang mime.’’ 

The litigation between the Great Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Tea Company and the 
Cream of Wheat Company, while not 
strictly a trade-mark case, presents fea- 
tures of trade-mark law which are funda- 
mental. It will be recalled that the facts 
were these:—The Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company claimed the right to 
sell Cream of Wheat at its Economy 
Stores at 12 cents a package and to buy 
of the Cream of Wheat Company at job- 
bing prices. The Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany objected to the sale at 12 cents. and 
declined to sell its goods to the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, and 
further instructed its jobbers not to sell 
to them. The Great Atlantic and Pacific 
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fea Company sued to compel the Cream 
of Wheat Company to sell it on the 
sround that refusing to do so was a dis- 
crimination in violation of the Clayton 
act. The matter came on before the 
United States District Court at New York. 
Judge Hough observed :— 


In result, the situation when suit was 
brought was that plaintiff could not make 
any money on Cream of Wheat sold at 12 
cents, because it could not get carload rates; 
but no great success attended defendant's 
efforts to prevent jobbers selling to plain- 
tiff—there were and are too many men quite 
Willing to let the Atlantic and Pacific Com- 
pany lose some money, so long as they made 
a little 

This condition of affairs still continues; 
and the main objéct of this action and of 
the present application is to compel defend- 
ant to fill plaintiff's orders for Cream of 
Wheat in carload lots at $3.95 per case. 

Of course, the bill does not put the mat- 
ter so boldly, but if the law does not war- 
rant an order productive of the result stated, 
this action is of little worth. 

It is not worth while to consider whether 
the facts above shown, produce a case under 
the Sherman act. If they do, the matter 
is not much advanced, because wnder that 
statute the plaintiff could not bring this 
action in equity; and if they do not, plaintiff 


just as freely asserts its right to relief 
under the Clayton act. 

[ shall therefore follow counsel (none 
of whom has discussed the applicability of 


the Sherman law) and say no more about it. 

It is urged that defendant’s professed and 
published scheme of sales, plus its practice 
thereunder, create an actual monopoly of, 
and do lessen competition in, Cream of 
Wheat; that this result is in itself unlawful; 
and is produced by means which are specifi- 
cally prohibited by Sec, 2 of the Clayton 
act, viz.:—price-discrimination not justified 
by any of the exceptions of that section. 
As the next and final step in justification 
of its procedure, plaintiff asserts itself to 
be threatened with loss or damage, through 
the above-stated violations of Sec, 2, and, 
therefore, seeks an injunction under Sec. 16."* 


Plaintiff's syllogisms in support of the 
demand for relief are simple, thus: 

“(1) Defendant has a monopoly in Cream 
of Wheat; 

“(2) Through such monopoly it fixes the 


re-sale price of that article; therefore 
“(3) It prevents competition in Cream of 

Wheat and violates the body of Sec, 2.’’ 
Again:— 


“(1) Preventing competition is restraint 
of trade; 

“(2) Defendant does prevent competition; 
therefore 

“(3) It restrains trade and is not within 
the exception of Sec. 2.’’ 

If the premises of the above logical 
formulae are admitted in the sense and to 


the extent plaintiff asserts or assumes as 


proper, the conclusions flow as matter of 
course. A successful answer must deny or 
avoid the premises, or ascribe to words a 


scope and meaning at variance with plain- 
tiff’s usage. 

Taking up seriatim the parts of the 
above proposition:—It is true that defend- 
ant has a monopoly in Cream of Wheat, but 
as heretofore stated it is a lawful monopoly, 
ultimately resting on the plain truth that 
there can be nothing anywhere in the United 
States lawfully called Cream of Wheat with- 
out defendant’s consent and approbation, In 
that substance (if legally it is a distinct 
substance) defendant has the monopoly of 
a creator; something which is not and never 
has been within the prohibition of any law, 
anti-trust or otherwise. 

On the contrary, that monopoly is en- 
couraged by patent, trade-mark end copy- 
right statutes, and the rules of unfair com- 
petition. Therefore, the implication of plain- 
tiff's premise that there is something in- 
herentiy wrong in defendant’s monopoly is 
false and misleading. 

The minor premise, that defendant fixes 
the re-sale price, is not in my opinion true 
in point of fact. It would like to fix that 
price, so far as its minimum is concerned; 
but fixing connotes enforcement; that it can- 
not accomplish, and since 1913 at all events 
the attempt has been abandoned. Let it 
be assumed that defendant declines busi- 
ness with all who refuse to maintain prices. 
If such refusal affected a necessity of life, 
or even a staple article of trade, the mat- 
ter might be serious, and history might be 
appealed to for instances of statutory pun- 
ishment, e. g., the engrossing acts. But 
mere abstention from dealing cannot per se 
be price-fixing, because the price is not 
made to depend upon any contract or agree- 
ment even thought by the parties to be 
enforceable. To call defendant's acts price- 
fixing is inaccurate, and evades obvious legal 
questions, viz., whether defendant has the 
right to decline business; and whether it is 
anybody’s business why the business is de- 
clined. 

Therefore, because I cannot accept the 
meaning imputed to the words used by plain- 
tiff, it is not found necessary to reach the 
conclusion of the first proposition. 

Concerning the second syllogism, it must 
be admitted that there is abundant authority 
for the general proposition that preventing 
competition is restraint of trade; but it does 
not follow that it is unlawful either to pre- 
vent any and every species of competition, 
or to restrain trade in any and every de- 
gree. 

The only competition prevented or sought 
to be prevented by defendant’s acts is that 
of Cream of Wheat against itself; the only 
trade restrained is the commercial warfare 
of a large buyer against small ones, or that 
of a merchant who, for advertising purposes, 
may sell an article at a loss, in ordér to get 
customers at his shop, and then persuade 
them to buy other things at a compensating 
profit. That competition, as encouraged by 
statutes and decisions, does not include such 
practices, has been sufficiently shown (with 
ample citations) in Fisher Flouring Mills 
Company vs. Swanson, 76 Wash, 649. 

ad- 


It was held, therefore, that the 
mitted restraint which the Cream of 
Wheat Company had sought to impose 
was not unreasonable and that the Clay- 
ton act did not apply, and stripped of all 
the elocution which clothed the plain- 
tiff’s argumeot, it was stated thus by 
the court:— 

But never before has it been urged that, 
if I. S, made enough of anything to supply 
both Doe and Roe, and sold it all to Doe, 
refusing even to bargain with Roe, for any 
reason or no reason, such conduct gave Roe 
a cause of action. 

If Congress has sought to give him one, 
the gift is invalid, because the statute takes 
from one person for the private ase of an- 
other the first person’s private property. 

Using the words. sell or sale conceals the 
issue. If a man prefers to keep what he 
has, an offer of money to Salve the taking 
thereof does not preven® such taking from 
being confiscation. The Cream of Wheat 
Company is a purely private concern; ex- 
cept as regulated by its creating law, it is 
an ordinary merchant whose business is af- 
fected by no public use whatever. The stat- 
ute as construed by plaintiff descends upon 
that private merchant, and commands him 
to make a contract by which he transfers 
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NAPHTHALINE 


All Regular Forms 
Kor Spot and Future Delivery 


REFINED CRESYLIC ACIDS 


Cresol U. S. P. No. 5 Acid 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


17 Battery Place . . . NEW YORK N. Y. 


THE HEYDEN CHEMICAL WORKS 


NEW YORK-—135 William Street CHICAGO-—230 W. Randolph Street 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Injection-Heyden Salicylic Acid 
Novargan — seers, C2 
Carbosant Methyl Salicylate 
Colloidal Sulphur Salol 
EN Formaldehyde 
Paraformaldehyde 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
Bromides 
Guaiacol Liquid and Crystals Salit 
Benzoate of Soda ichthynat 
Potassium Permanganate Argentum Nucleinicum 
Potass. Guaiacol Sulphonate Calomelol Ointment 
Potass. Creosote Sulphonate Xeroform 


And a number of other Chemical Preparations for Technical and Medicinal use 
All goods guaranteed under the Pure Food and-Drugs Act. Serial No. 965 











his 


“fi property for a price, but agatnst his 
w . 


The contract and the price are legally 
mere m#rplusage—the constitutional viola- 
tion lies in the compulsion, whereby he is 
deprived of his property for a private pur- 
pose, 

If derendant’s actual scheme of inter- 
state business is unlawful, the United States 
certainly, and now perhaps an individual 
Plaintiff, can put it out of business; but 
neither the nation nor any individual can 
take away its property with or without com- 
pehsaticn for the private use of any one. 

There remains one pendant to the main 
ease. Plaintiff complains of defendant's cir- 
culars to the trade as an embargo or boycott. 

There is no proof that the defandant refused 
or threatened to refuse to sell to any one 
who sold to plaintiff; it did request its 
chosen customers not to deal with plaintiff. 


If it had good right to refuse dealings 
itself with plaintiff, and without malice 
asked other people to do the same thing— 


so far only as Cream of Wheat was con- 
cerned—defendant was within its rights. 
Embargo is a word without meaning in pri- 
vate law; as to boycott I have stated my 
views at some length in Gill Engraving 
Company vs, Doerr, 214 Fed. Rep., 111. 


Limiting the discussion to goods of de 
fendant’s own making, the opinion in U. 8. 
vs. Keystone Watch Company, 218 Fed. Rep., 


502, does not bear out plaintiff's contention. 
(See also Montgomery, Ward & Comyany vs. 
South Dakota, etc., Company, 150 Fed. Rep., 
413.) 

The motion is denied in all its parts. 


Of course, Judge Hough’s decision is 
that of the first court, and undoubtedly 
the case will be appealed and the deci- 


sion of the upper courts will be awaited 


with interest. It is difficult, however, to 
see how the logic of his opinion can be 
upset. 

The foreign situation has been so dis- 


turbed by the Buropeam war that no in- 
formation of any value can be given. 

A more detailed account af a number 
of other rulings will be submitted at a 


later day., 
; F. K. FERNALD, 
Chairman Committee on Trade-Marks. 


We will now take up the report of 
the Committee on Paints, Oils and 
Glass,| Mr. Carl Leich, of Evansville, 


Ind., chairman. In the absence of the 
chairman of the committee, the report 
will be presented by the assistant sec- 
retary, 

Assistant Secretary 
report as follows:— 


Stone read the 


Report of Committee on Paints, Oils 
and Glass. 


Your committet believes that dur mem- 
bers will not be interested in this report 
in a statistical review of the articles 
coming within its scope, as such infor- 
mation can be readily had from the trade 
papers. 

We have made some inquiries as to 
the extent that these lines are carried 
by wholesale druggists and find that, as a 
rule, they are sold by the trade quite 
generally except in the large jobbing cen- 


ters of the Atlantic States. 
Your committee believes that these 
lines of goods should receive more at- 


tention from our members, and we can- 
not help but quote from a letter from 
one of the members of the committee as 
follows:— 

“With reference to the drug jobber 
handling paints, it has been our experi- 
ence that ths is a more profitable end 
of the drug business tham any other 
lines that we carry. There was a time 
when everybody looked to the drug job- 
ber for his paint supplies, but by allow- 
ing this department to lag in the inter- 
est of advertised drug lines, the business 
as a rule has practically been taken away 
from the jobber and is handled largely 
by strictly paint and hardware houses.”’ 

We believe, however, if the drug job- 
ber would look at it from the proper 
standpoint and make proper connections, 
and make the paint business a depart- 
ment in itself manned by a thoroughly 
capable manager, that it could be brought 
back into the fold of the wholesale drug 
trade. Any drug jobber can line up with 
a reputable, high-class paint manufactur- 
ing concern of sufficient capital to back 
him up to a degree that will make the 
paint business profitable to him, and lL 
believe that it would be well for the asso- 
ciation to take this matter up and thresh 
it out at the next meeting. Many points, 
of course, can be brought out on the 
floor that could not be thoroughly handled 
by letter. 

The truth is, varnishes, brushes and 
colors pay a handsome profit. Of course, 
white lead and linseed oil are the staples, 
and are sold at practically no profit, the 
same as morphine and quinine, but we 
handle them ‘just the same. 

If properly handled I am sure the 
drug jobber can bring back to him a very 
profitable business that has already 
slipped through his fingers. 

A member of the committee from Iowa 
suggests that an attempt should be made 
by jobbers to impress on manufacturers 
of paints the desirability of discontinuing 
selling to the trade direct, and we there- 
fore offer the suggestion that a com- 
mittee be appointed to co-operate for this 
purpose with the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, who have their an- 
nual meeting at Cleveland on September 
28 to 30. While we do not look for an 
entire relief from this evil, we believe 
that some good can be done. 

Owing to the price of pig lead there 
have have been recently violent fluctua- 
tions in the price of white lead; not only 
several advances, but at one time a de- 
cline of $1 and at another 60c. per 100 
pounds, without, however, reducing the 
price to the figures prevailing in the 
early spring. The advance has had its 
effect on the price of mixed paints and 
even small shelf goods and similar lines. 

At the time of writing the prospects for 
a large crop of flaxseed seem very flat- 
tering, the government report estimating 
the crop at 16,000,000 bushels. However, 
there is little seed left from the previous 
erop and traders do not look for an ex- 
tremely low price. 


In regard to window glass, when the 
factories opened last fall it was to be 
presumed that there would be a good 


business during this fire. This presump- 
tion was based upon the fact that all the 
jobbing and cash people’s stock was very 
low; in fact, none of them had more than 
one-half their usual quantity of glass, 
and it was with a great deal of confidence 
that the workmen went to work and the 
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manufacturers opened their factories. 
This presumption was very greatly 
strengthened by the idea that there would 
be a great deal of glass shipped from 
this country to foreign countries, but the 
effects of the war were of such a nature 
that it created a great deal of uncertainty 
in the minds of the sash and jobbing 
trade, and as a result of this there was 
not near the amount of glass bought 
from the factories as was expected there 
would be. All of the jobbers felt the de- 
pression which spread throughout the 
country, and they were governed by a 
large degree of caution in making their 
purchases, with the result that there 
has been during this past fire not one- 
half the glass bought by the sash and 
jobbing trade as in former years. 

The depression in the building trade all 
through the country this spring justified 
this caution used by the jobbers because 
it has not created the usual demand for 
glass as existed in former years, the 
amount of building throughout the coun- 
try being nearly cut in two. The foreign 
demand did not spring up to the extent 
the factories were ead to believe it 
would. At first there was a very little 
spurt, but it soon died out and there has 
not been a great deal of glass exported 
from this country, yet at the same time 
there has been a great deal more than 
was ever known in any former year. It 
was supposed at one time that the foreign 
demand for our glass would exceed the 
production, and many factories prepared 
themselves to meet this demand, and the 
falling off of the foreign demand was a 
great disappointment to them. The con- 
sequence of these conditions was that 


all the factories in the United States, 
both those controlled by the Johnson 
Brokerage Company and the American 


Window Glass Company, as well as a few 
independent factories, closed their fac- 
tories for about forty-five days in order 
to prevent an overproduction. It was a 
wise move on their part, for otherwise 
there would have been a large overprou- 
duction of glass and a demoralization of 
the market. The closing of the factories 
prevented any such condition. While it 
was generally understood that the fac- 
tories would open May 1, it is probable 
one-half of the factories did not resume 
operations, and many of those which did 
resume only ran for a matter of two 
weeks; but on the 28th day of May all the 
hand factories closed for the season, 
with a material curtailment by machine 
operators. 

The average decline in jobbers’ 
throughout the United States on 
glass runs from 35 per cent. 
cent. during 1915. 

The workmen are now demanding a 
10 per cent. advance in wages before they 
will open up their fire on November 1, 
the date set for the resumption of the 
hand-made factories. If they persist in 
this demand it will probably result in at 
least one-half of the factories not resum- 
ing until after the first of January. The 
market price of window glass during the 
fires of 1914 and 1915 has run in price 
about the same as during the years 1913 
and 1914. It has been a steady market 
all the way through, and all speculative 
features in the window glass market are 
absolutely abolished. 

A large part of the export business 
has gone to South American countries, 
Australia and Pacific points, with some 
glass to European countries, England, 
Scotland and also to Canada. 

It is believed that all manufacturers 
will endeavor to operate not more than 
50 per cent. of the time during the next 
twelve months unless there is an unprece- 
dented demand both aboard and at home, 
and there is no reason why a fair profit 
on this article should not be obtained 
during the coming year. Your committee 
acknowledges its indebtedness to Mr. EB. 
Cc. Johnson, of Evansville, Ind., who was 
for seven years president of the Western 
Window Glass Jobbers’ Association, for 
assistance in information regarding glass. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Carl Leich, 
Chairman. 

President West:—Gentlemen, the re- 
port of the Committee on Paints, Oils 
and Glass is before you. Is there any 
discussion? If not, it will be referred to 
the Board of Control as is customary. 

We will now have the report of the 
Special Committee on Anti-Narcotic 
Legislation. Mr. Albert Plaut was the 
chairman of this committee. The other 
members are Mr. C. Mahlon Kline and 
myself. Mr. Kline has sent in a re- 
port which will be read by-the assistant 
secretary. 


Assistant Secretary Stone read the 
report as follows:— 


trade 
window 
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Report of the Special Committee on 
Anti-Narcotic Legislation. 


When the association met last summer 
at Indianapolis, a report was made to the 
association by the committee urging ac- 
tion on the Harrison bill Which was then 
deadlocked before a conference committee 
of the House and Senate. Some montns 
afterward the bill was finally agreed upon 
in its present form and was reported out 
of the conferemce, passed by the House, 
and after some delay by the Senate. It 
became a law on December 17, 1914. 

The clause which had caused the great- 
est discussion, clause A of section 2, was 
finally so worded as to give the maximum 
of effectiveness. Indeed, it is more ef- 
fective than any one had dared to hope 
it might be made. Please note its final 
wording :— 

To the dispensing or distribution of any of 
the aforesaid drugs to a patient by a physi- 
cian, dentist or veterinary surgeon registered 
under this act in the course of his profes- 
sional practice only: Provided, That such 
physician, dentist or veterinary surgeon shall 
keep a record of all such drugs dispensed or 
distributed, showing the amount dispensed or 
distributed, the date and the name and address 
of the patient to whom such drugs are dis- 
pensed or distributed, except such as may be 
dispensed or distributed to a patient upon 
whom such physician, dentist or veterinary 
surgeon shall personally attend, etc. 

The expression “upon whom such phy- 
sician shall personally attend,’’ seems to 
be particularly fortunate because it pre- 
cludes the possibility of a ‘“‘dope doctor’ 
opening an office and dispensing to habi- 
tues without keeping a record. The ex- 
pression is not interpreted to mean that 
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' 
the patient can come to the physician, but 
that the physician must attend upon the 
patient; in other words, leave his office 
and make an actual call. 

Another sentence in this clause which is 
of great importance is that reading, ‘‘in 
the course of his professional practice 
only.’’ Indeed, clause A of section 2 seems 
to have put teeth in the law to an extent 
that none of us had thought possible. 

Another sentence which appears in the 
act which is of great value, also under 
section 2, is the following:—‘‘It shall be 
unlawful for any person to obtain by 
means of said order forms any of the 
aforesaid drugs for any purpose other 


than the use, sale or distribution thereof 
by him in the conduct of a lawful busi- 
ness in said drugs or in the legitimate 


practice of his profession.’’ 

If you will study this sentence you will 
be impressed with the fact that it is 
pretty hard to evade. Every transaction 
in the specified drugs practically must be 
a legitimate one, or else prosecution 
seems entirely possible. 

The Internal Revenue Department has 
so interpreted sectidén 6 that the act shall 
include alpha and beta eucaime and any 
synthetic substitute for cocaine. This in- 
terpretation does not seem to be a cor- 
rect interpretation for the following rea- 
sons:—The act clearly states that “every 
person who produces * * * distributes, 
or gives away opium or coca leaves or 
any compound, manufacture, salt, deriva- 
tive, or preparation thereof, shall register, 
ete.,”” and does not include those who han- 
dle alpha or beta eucaine or synthetic 
substitutes for cocaine. Such people do 
not, therefore, come within the purview 
of the act. Section 6 says that certain 
transactions shall be exempted from the 
act, but those who deal in preparations 
which contain cocaine or alpha or beta 
eucaine or synthetic substitutes shall not 
be exempted from the act; in short, there 
shall not be exempted from the act trans- 
actions which are already not included 
under the act. It is, therefore, very clear 
that the sale of synthetic substitutes for 
cocaine and alpha and beta eucaine, since 
they never were included in the act, do 
not come within the province of the act 
at all; and, therefore, it makes no differ- 
ence whether they are exempted or. not 
exempted in section 6. We understand 
that the dealers in synthetic substitutes 
for cocaine intend to bring a case at an 
early date to settle this controversy. 

Many of the rulings of the Internal Rev- 
enue Department are possible of dispute, 
but universaliy the members of the job- 
bing drug trade seem to recognize that 
the rulings of the department are intend- 
ed for the good of the public and to make 
the law most effective. Therefore they 
have cheerfully conformed with its rulings 
Which reflect great credit on their broad- 
minded conception of their duty to the 
public. : 

The six months’ study of the Harrison 
act reveals no important point of weak- 
ness. The only necessity for State legis- 
lation is apparently to get an act on the 
statute books of various States which 
shall absolutely parallel the Harrison law 
and therefore block fanatical laws intro- 
duced by persons who are not qualified to 
judge what the situation demands. It 
might be suggested that limitation is re- 
quired to prevent the continued adminis- 
tration of the drug to habitues on the 
ground that they continuously require it, 
which we understand is not the case. 

Undoubtedly the next year will see legar 
interpretations of the Harrison act which 
may either impair its effectiveness or still 
further add to its efficiency, but from_an 
experience of six months we believe that 
the drug trade has every reason to con- 
gratulate itself on having secured a meas- 
ure which accomplishes the maximum of 
control with the minimum of labor and 
expense. 

We believe that with 
the Harrison act the usefulmess of the 
special Committee on Narcotics of the 
N. W. D. A. ceases. We therefore recom- 
mend that this committee be discontinued. 

C. Mahlon Kline, Chairman. 


President West:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Commit- 
tee on Anti-Narcotic Legislation. Is 
there any discussion on this report? 
If not, the report will be referred to 
the Board of Control as is customary. 

We will now have the report of the 
Committee on Transportation, of which 
Mr. A. J. Tapping, of Peoria, Ill, is 
chairman. 

Mr. Tapping presented the report as 
follows: 


Report of Committee on Transporta- 
tion. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:— 

As a preface, may I say that the re- 
port on transportation is one of the most 
important subjects that is considered at 
our meeting in that the progress and 
development of a naton depends to a 
large degree on the extension of the 
railroad lines, equipment and service. 

It has been said that some men can 
speak intelligently, and even with con- 
vincing power, upon subjects of which 
they have no practical knowledge. If 
this were true in my case the task of 
addressing you on the subject of freight 
would be leas difficult, for, while my ex- 
perience from the transportation view- 
point has been of short duration, there 
are perhaps many commercial phases 
deserving consideration upon which many 
of your members are better qualified to 
comment. 

It has, however, 
instructive to read 
preparing this report. I will, with your 
permission, give to a large extent the 
railroad corporation side of the story to 
invite criticism and comment. 

At previous meetings we indorsed the 
action of railroads in asking for a 6 
per cent. increase in freight rates in cer- 
tain territories. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under date of Decem- 


the passage of 





been interesting and 
various papers in 


ber 16, 1914, authorized the increase, the 
earriers in Western classification terri- 
tory have now filed tariffs increasing 


their rates, which tariffs are now under 
suspension and investigation by the com- 
mission, and hearings will be held at an 


early date. Some of the arguments of- 
fered by the carriers are without doubt 
reasonable. 


The railway manager is practically or- 
dered on one side to make rapid and 
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expensive improvement, give ample and 


prompt service, pay dividends and at 
the same time is not in a position to 
state his own price for the commodity 


he has to offer or salaries he shall pay 
his employes. 

The railroads claim, and we will ad- 
mit, that operating expenses are increas- 


ing, while tonnage and net profits are 
decreasing. The effort of the railroads to 
cut down operating expenses is surely 


meeting with great success, but in some 
cases this saving is being effected at the 
expense of the service, and in some Cases 
at the expense of the equipment, which 
on a few roads has been allowed to de- 
cline materially in condition. 

The coming movement of crops will 
augment the gross earnings, and if oper- 
ating expenses can be held down the gain 
will serve to put the railroads in a more 
favorable position and to make their fu- 
ture financing easier. 

The sieam railroads of the country are 
now employing less than 1,600,000 persons, 
compared with 1,700,000 a year ago, 1,- 
800,000 two years ago and 1,700,000 three 
years ago. Their annual wage amounts 
to about $1,300,000,000, compared with $1,- 
573,000,000 last year, $1,374,000,000 in 1913 and 
$1,274,000,000 in 1912. Wages take up more 
than 45 per cent. of the gross earnings 
of the railroads, compared with 40 per 
cent. ten years ago. 

The public are demanding more and bet- 
ter equipment, and the West must have 
railroads. Government reports indicate 
less than 12% per cent. of the available 
land is under cultivation. Sixty per cent. 
of this country in area lies west of the 
Mississippi River. To furnish it with 
railroad facilities equal to the East will 
require construction of 190,000 miles of 
new railroads. 

In January last the Bureau of Railway 


Economics requested the State Depari- 
ment to secure through our Ambassa- 
dors to several European countries in- 


formation with respect to rates and rate 
advances in those countries. Among the 
replies, copies of which were transmitted 
by the State Department to the commis- 
sion, was the cablegram of January 13 
to the Secretary of State from Ambassa- 
dor Gerard, as follows:—‘‘Average freight 
rate per ton per mile in 1911, Prussian 
railroads, 1.2 cents; United States, same, 
%c.; large Eastern American lines, in 
Pennsyivania only, 3-5c. 


“Average compensation Prussian rail- 


road employes, $437; United States, $725. 
Above statistics given by director of 
Deutsche Bank, who says foreign in- 
vestors’ confidence in all American se- 


curities much shaken by hazardous finan- 
cial situation. American roads, whose 
rates are about one-half rates here, have 
been reduced or are stationary, while 
roads compelled to raise wages pay high- 
er taxes and comply with many new regu- 
lations.”’ 

The horrible war now raging in Eu- 
rope has a bearing on railroads in that 
the monies of the world will look for 
safe investments, and it will be up to 
the United States railroads to show the 
soundness of securities in that the monies 
loaned, earned and invested will be for 
furtherance and improvement, and we can 
be the money market of the world if the 
Government, through the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee gives the roads the 
desired relief. Are the railroads doing 
anything to merit this increase? 

Railroad equipment orders for May 
showed a decided improvement, includ- 
ing orders for 19,000 cars, a larger num- 
ber than had been ordered during the 
previous four months of the year com- 
bined, and comparing with orders for 
only 16,000 cars in June of last year, which 
was the largest showing of any month 
in 1914. Locomotive orders numbered 
110, compared with 121 in May a year ago, 
and compared with orders totalling only 
224 for the first four months this year. 

In view of the above, is it not time 
for co-operation and not opposition? 

Another important item in our develop- 
ment is the agitation for greater jinter- 
est in our waterways, which has been 
sadly neglected, I fear, partly on account 
of politics. Some States are awaking to 
the benefits to be derived from deep 
waterways, and we now see the begin- 
ning of work on the deep channel Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. 

The Panama Canal, the greatest work 
of this century, is now a proven success, 
and the revenues have changed from a 











deficit to a surplus. It may be surpris- 
ing to know that the traffic from West 
to Fast is greater than from East to 
West through the Canal. I regret I could 
get no later than April reports, which 
are here given:— 
Bast- West- 

Ves. bound. Ves- bound. Ves. Total. 
Month, sels. Cargo. sels. Cargo. sels, Cargo. 
Aug. ... 13 57,182 12 149,106 24 106,288 
Sept. .. 30 186,776 27 165,362 57 322,038 
Oct. 252,288 44 069 84 420,357 
Nov. 242,291 54 206,510 92 448,801 
Dec, 261,680 42 177,235 99 439,915 
Jan 240,875 44 208,082 98 448,957 
on, gee ie 274,619 39 149,987 92 424,606 
March 8? 417,610 56 217,447 136 635,057 
April 60 285,457 59 287,384 119 522,841 


Total. 424 2,218,778 
The tolls earned 


377 1,550,082 801 3,768,860 
during the month of 


April amounted to $442,415.49. The levy 
by months has been:— 

Prior te Fale B; FRG. 6 6c daacciaseas $14,618.68 
dunannkadetedatheseseeadaneun 7,598,40 
NE i cies hae aula oe: tein k ESR ORE Ae 88,401.80 
P<. seekdes eeeéeae o¥4aus 268, 208.64 
EY ¢ aot ss 6 0:4:06.46%,0460 bee kee 375,787.44 











EE” 3° 4e'< 60:0.632.60004 baedaca® 381,533.28 
CMD 20.5 dun sestbase deka 410,043.60 
SOs a icknewdnsrenedaena 419,037.12 
POE TIO OE RE OS 383,904.96 
0 Se Pere Fre eee 560,784.96 
ME “Usdin Xddaneh cae kaesi wen eeaan 442,415.49 

OER ins xcs e ua sseneewssdseternses $3,352, 334.37 


I would suggest that our president ap- 
point a committee to attend the National 
Waterways convention, as this is a very 


important factor in equalizing freight 
rates. 
Ship-building is receiving a permament 


impetus resulting from this war, and hulls 
totaling over 500,000 tons are just now 
under construction. Most of the ship- 
vards are booked up for from twelve to 
eighteen months, the work being largely 
on merchant vessels. 

As we have been considering increased 
rates, which all comes out of the job- 
ber’s profit, we will call attention to the 
express companies. Under date of July 
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ne 4 THE POPULAR STOMACH MEDICINE 


Our continuous advertising in all the prominent news- 
papers, together with the beautiful store displays which we 
furnish free to all dealers, is sure to cause increased sales. 


Order asupply of Hostetter’s from your jobber, and 
be sure to write us today for an allowance of 
store displays and attractive counter advertising. 


THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, 60 Water Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
“THE LARGEST SPONGE HOUSE IN THE WORLD” 


Lasker & Bernstein 


Importers and Exporters 


SPONGES & CHAMOIS 


At all times a complete stock of all varieties of bale SPONGES, Mandrukas, 
Mediterranean Bath, Cups, Toilets, Elephant Ears, Potters, Strings, Etc. 


RED SEAL BRAND CHAMOIS 
Oil Tanned, Cream, Pure White and Grey 


Toilet Chamois, in all colors Imported French Carriage and Auto Chamois 
Guaranteed in all Particulars 


Chamois Cabinet Assortments Toilet Chamois Assortments 


161 William Street, New York 
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22, 1915, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion granted the petition of the express 
companies for a modification of the com- 
mission’s order. By this they will be 
permitted to increase rates on an average 
of nearly 4 per cent. on all packages 
weighing less than 100 pounds. 

The commission, after an extended in- 
vestigation, found that what the express 
companies said was true, namely, that 
they had been obliged through the re- 
duced rates fixed by the commission to 
operate at a loss. It was estimated that 
the new order will mean about $5,000,000 
a year in additional revenue for the ex- 
press companies. 

This is the second big case in which 
the commission has found it necessary to 
reverse its own findings. In the case of 
the Eastern railroads, the commission at 
first refused to grant the 5 per cent. 
freight increases, and issued an order 
granting only partial relief. A few months 
later the commission was forced to a 
reconsideration of its decision, and an- 
nounced a much more favorable order 
for the railroads. Now comes an ac- 
knowledgment by the commission that 
the rates fixed by it for the express com- 
panies are inadequate. 

This, we believe, will 
to increase the parcel post business, 
which is growing at a rapid rate, and 
your chairman does not fully agree with 
the committee of last year when it fa- 
vored the express to the parcel post. We 
must admit that the system is in line 
with progress, and if the jobber charges 
for mailing packages and_ insurance, 
which the jobbers in the Middle West 
are doing, we will not find the work a 
burden or expense, but an item to be 
solicited. The only ruling of importance 
made during the year in parcel post is 
the change in size of packages, which is 
now eighty-one inches. It is impossible 
at this time to give a comparative report 
on number of packages mailed and aver- 
age cost with former years, as the report 
for the fiscal year will not be published 
for some months. 

CARTAGE., 

This proposition is. still 
ports from various parts of the country 
vary so much tbat it is impossible to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 
The preponderance of evidence, however, 
is that team hauling to the freight houses 
is most satisfactory, and electric trucks 
for city delivery. One electric truck with 
proper care does the work of two teams 
at less expense and more satisfactorily. 

In this connection may I call attention 
to the desire on the part of the railroads 
to close the various houses for the receiv- 
ing of freight to an earlier hour, which 
is unjust to the jobber, especially the drug 
jobber, who has to assemble and pack 
items of great numbers and then have 
a long haul, should be permitted to un- 
load his wagon at as late an hour as is 
consistent. We would suggest 5 p. m, as 
the time to fight for. 

FREIGHT CLAIMS. 

There is probably no point of contact 
between the common carrier of this coun- 
try and the shipping public which is pro- 
ductive of more controversy than that 
arising from the consideration of claims 
due to the loss of or injury to freight. 
and the application of erroneous rates 
and weights in billing. That this unfor- 
tunate condition is general is not surpris- 
ing when it is considered that nearly all 
of the trade conducted between the manu- 





have a tendency 


unsolved—re- 


facturer and consumer necessarily em- 
braces rail or water transportation, con- 
sequently involves the carrier to a more 


or less extent. 

Shippers who fully realize that the pay- 
ment of claims does not compensate them 
for the indirect loss their business must 
sustain, and who appreciate the impor- 
tance of so protecting their shipments 
that damage will not result from the ordi- 
nary treatment the goods must be ex- 
pected to encounter in cartage and trans- 
portation, and secure their packages 
that pilfery may not easily be committed 


so 


without leaving evidence of the act, sel- 
dom have occasion to make claims and 


experience no difficulty in securing prompt 
adjustment of those they present. 
Regarding loss and damage to 
the government, as well as the_ public 
and carriers, is coming to realize the 
enormous economic waste in the coun- 
try’s products, and through various or- 
ganizations are undertaking earnest 
studies for the purpose of ascertaining 
the principal causes of how they may 
best be remedied. One of the many ship- 
pers’ associations has recently asked its 
members to give consideration to ‘‘Im- 
proper packages and boxing, improper 
tagging and marking, indefinite billing in- 
structions, improper loading and bracing, 
delays in unloading carload freight after 
notice of arrival.”’ and adds, ‘‘Carriers 
may not be at fault for any of these 
causes, and your co-operation with the 
local agent alone these lines will help 
everybody everywhere.” 


freight 


It may be a surprise to some to know 
the amount and number of claims en- 
tered. A _ special order issued by the 


Interstate Commerce Committee 
ing all steam railways having an 
revenue exceeding $1,000,000 to 


requir- 
annua! 
make a 


special report for the calendar year. 
1914, showing all claims presented. all 


claims adjusted and the time for adjust- 
ment. 
Strange as it may seem, the assembling 


of this data was suggested to the com- 
mission by the freight claim men them- 
selves. The compilation of the renorts 
gives some astounding results. From 
them we find that during the _ ecal- 
endar year, 1914, there were pre- 
sented to reporting railroads 4,504,315 
freight claims; 3,231,230 of these were for 
loss and damage, and 1,273,08 were for 
overcharge. Of the total number pre- 
sented, 4,029,374, or 89 per cent., were ad- 
justed during the twelve months’ period, 
while 484,941, or 11 per cent., were carried 
over into the next period. This does not 
mean, as might be inferred, that this 11 
per cent. has been in the hands of the 
earriers for twelve months. It means 


simply that at the end of a selected pe+ 


riod 11 per cent. of the claims received 
during that period were carried over to 
the next period. As a matter of fact, 


the general showing of the time required 
for adjustment indicates that the ma- 
jority of the unadjusted claims were pre- 
sented to the carriers in the last thirty 
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days of the period. Of the 4,029,374 ad- 
justed claims, we find that 3,516,861, or 
87 per cent., were paid; 444,835, or 11 per 
cent., were declined, and 69,670, or 2 per 
cent., were withdrawn. Of those settled 
we find that 51 per cent. were adjusted 
within fifteen days, 18 per cent. between 


fifteen and thirty days, 15 per cent. be- 
tween thirty and sixty days, 7 per cent. 
between sixty and ninety days and ¥ 
per cent. in ninety days. From this 
you can readily see that 69 per cent. of 
all claims presented were settled in thirty 
days or less, and & per «ent. under 
sixty days. 

Congress in its final hours passed the 


Cummins bill, section 7, of the Interstate 
Commerce law, to make common Carriers 
liable for lost or damaged freight to its 
full value, regardless of any agreement, 
limiting the amount recoverable. The law 
went into effect June 4, 1915. 

PASSENGER RATES. 

Many of the railroads are pleading for 
increased passenger rates. 1 would sug- 
gest that we unite in entering a strong 
protest to any increase, as present rates 
are sufficiently high for service given. 

TARIFFS AND .RATES. 

I contend that to a certain extent the 
shipper is responsible for errors or in- 
equalities in freight rates, as we fail 
to Appear before the railroad commission- 
ers and present the shippers’ side of the 


question. I would, therefore, urge more 
interest on our part in extending advice 
to the rate clerks as to what we think 
just. 


Many important rulings have been made 
of great interest to shippers, but time 
and space forbids me giving more than 
three of the most important. ‘“‘That while 
an initial line is not chargeable always 
with knowledge of the rates of its con- 
nections, yet having accepted a shipment 
and a bill of lading upon which the con- 


signor had noted a definite rate, it was 
its duty to find that rate and route the 


shipment accordingly, or to call upon the 
consignor for further instructions, and 
failing to do either it is liable for the 
excess. 

“The obligation lawfully rests upon tne 
carrier’s agent to refrain from executing 
2 bill of lading which contains provisions 
that cannot lawfully be complied with, 
or provisions which are contradictory, 
and therefore impossible of execution 
When, therefore, the rate and the route 
are both given by the shipper in the ship- 
ping instructions, and the rate given does 
not apply via the route designated, it is 
the duty of the carrier's agent to ascer- 
tain from the shipper whether the rate 
or the route given in the shipping in- 
structions shall be followed. The carrier 
will be held responsible for any damages 
which may result from the failure of its 
agent to follow this course. 

“When rate for carloads is not named, 
the classification which is shown in L. 
Cc. L. column will govern regardless of 
quantity, and no two or more articles 
shall be shipped in mixed carload at the 
carload rate unless so provided for in 
the classification. See rule 21.” 

Under date of August 11, the 
Commerce Commission announced its de- 
cision in the Western rate case, giving 
railroads only partial relief, allowing an 
advance of approximately 5 per cent. on 
coal, coke and vegetables, rates on other 
commodities to remain as per present tar- 
iff. No doubt the-railroad companies will 


Interstate 


again appeal for a more general ad- 
vance, claiming that the net earnings of 
the Western railroads today are much 


less than other parts of the country. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. Tapping, Chairman. 

President West:—The report is now 
before you for discussion. Are there 
any remarks? 

George W. Lattimer:—I do not know 
whether what I am to say applies to the 
subject or not. I noticed in Los An- 
geles that they were charging for box- 
ing. Do they include cartage in that 
city, or box alone? 

R. H. Bradley:—I understand that 
they charge for boxing as well as cart- 
age. 

George W. Lattimer:—I wonder if 
that is the universal custom in this part 
of the country? 

R. H. Bradley:—Going through the 
Western wholesale drug houses I not- 
iced boxes being returned and marked 
plainly .on the end of each box 40c., 50c. 
and 60c. I asked them if they charged 
for boxing and cartage and they re- 
plied that they only charged for the 
boxing. However, they allow the cus- 
tomers the same amount that they 
charge when the boxes are returned. 


President West:—Do they have any 
boxes marked nothing? 

R. H. Bradley:—No, they are all 
marked 40c., 50c. and 60c. 

President West:—I think the trade 


on the coast can be congratulated. 
A. J. Tapping:—Since coming to the 
coast, I have learned of a few houses 


which have changed their mode of cart- 


age, an explanation of which may be 
interesting to those here. Instead of 
hiring their cartage and paying for 


teaming, they buy an equipment, horse 
and trucks, or motor, whichever it 
might be, and turn that equipment over 
to an employe and allow him so much 
«a month for the service; for instance, 


in Kansas the house allows the em- 
ploye $250 a month. They gave him 
$100 a month in salary and $150 a 


month to apply on the equipment, and 
it was only a few years before the em- 
ploye was the owner of this equipment 
and they found that the work was done 


much more satisfactorily and at less 
expense. 
In talking with some of the other 


members, I find that same thing is be- 
ing practiced in Milwaukee, and they 
would not change back to the old sys- 
tem under any circumstances, finding 
the new system much more economical 
and much more satisfactory. 

George W. Lattimer:—We have been 
using gasoline trucks for a number of 
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years. When we first used them, in 
1906, we tried to use the gasoline trucks 
and teams together. We found that 
this was exceedingly unsatisfactory and 
we dropped the teams. We have been 
using the three 1%-ton trucks, and we 


also have in use two Ford trucks, that 
ie, a Ford chassis with a bed on it for 
our light delivery wagons. The 1%-ton 
truck is a medium size truck, such as 


can be used for our freighting, as drug 
trade freight with us is not, generally 
as heavy as grocery freight is, and at 
the same time it makes a good average 
truck for city delivery of the average 
load. 

I think in figuring on that proposi- 
tion you want to get a truck that will 
be of average size, so that by doubling 
up the number of loads a lighter truck 
will handle your freight, and at the 
same time you have a lighter truck to 


do your lighter freighting with, with- 
out too much expense. It costs too 
much to pull a five-ton truck around 


with light loads in it. Judging by our 
experience—we have been running that 
now for a number of years—we 
found that the most satisfactory meth- 
ods of handling our cartage question. 

F. E. Holliday:—In talking with one 
of the Pacific Coast representatives of 
a house in Salt Lake City, Mr, Faus, 
he tells me it is the custom of the 
house to charge for boxes, and credit 
them at the same price when they are 
returned, so that there is no profit to 
the Western wholesale druggists on the 
boxing. The thing works out really in 
favor of the retailer. 

A. J. Tapping:—I do not agree with 
Mr. Holliday, because as a rule the re- 
tail druggists are not careful with their 
containers, and I believe that a large 
portion of the boxes will not be re- 
turned. Therefore, the jobber is mak- 
ing a good profit. There certainly 
woulc be a profit and the Western 
Drug Company told me there was a 
profit. ‘ 

President West:—Is there any further 
discussion on this report? If not, the 
report will take the usual course and 
be referred to the Board of Control. 

We will now take up the report of 
the Committee on Prevention of Adul- 
teration, of which committee Dr. 
George D. Rosengarten, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is chairman. In his absence 
the report will be presented by the 
assistant secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Stone presented 
the report as follows:— 





Report of Committee on Prevention 
of Adulteration. 

Recently discussions relating to the 
variation clause of the pure food and 
drugs act have appeared from time to 
time in the various trade journals and 
have also been brought before the sev- 
eral associations interested. 


matter of the greatest 
importance for the welfare of the drug 
and chemical trade in general, because 
of the belief it offers to those who are 
endeavoring to conform to the require- 
ments of the law. The objection to the 
clause is the opportunity it may afford 
for possible means of gain offered to the 


This clause is a 


unscrupulous. The variation clause was 
undoubtedly included in the law because 
its framers must have realized that it 
was necessary to devise some method of 
relief on account of many commodities 
failing to comply with standards that 
could not be obtained under the condi- 
tions as set forth by the pure food and 
drugs act This committee is of the 
opinion that the variation clause is ren- 
dering such splendid service that its 
elimination or amendment would prove 
a calamity unless standards were read- 
justed and approached the ideal. To cre- 


ate such standards by the stroke of the 


pen is an impossibility. Possibly some 
day the ideal standards may be set forth 
by the authorities established under our 
laws, and then the variation clause can 
render no service; but that time has not 
arrived and it will take consistent work 
and organized observation to formulate 


such standards even after years of labor. 

Meanwhile the dangers offered by the 
variation clause are lessening from day 
to day. The reason for this is obvious. 
The ideals of the drug trade are on a 
high ethical standard, importers and 
manufacturers are universally striving 
to market the highest class of goods and 
their success in many fields has been 
amazing. They have been prompted toa 
continue this movement not only by their 
feelings of right and wrong, but by the 
appreciation on the part of the dealers of 
the importance of the aim in view. The 
day has arrived when quality is the first 


consideration, and the day has been 
passed when price was the only ccnsid- 
eration. This movement may have 
found its inception through the activi- 


ties of our government after the passage 


of the pure food and drugs act, but its 
momentum is based on popular opinion 
strongly founded on the desire for gen- 


eral welfare. We feel confident that this 


situation will continue and that the eva- 
sion of laws under the cloak of techni- 
calities will continue to decrease and 


that the spirit of fair play and giving a 
fair deal will continue to survive. 


The enactment of the Harrison nar- 
cotic law, which came into force dur'ng 
the past year, is undoubtedly the most 


important feature of lawmaking affecting 


the drug trade, and although it has no 
direct bearing on the subject of this 
committee, it will serve, when we con- 
sider the influence exerted by the drug 
trade, in bringing about the enactment 
of this beneficial law as an example of 


the spirit mentioned above. 
A prominent point that should be kept 


in mind by all the members of the as- 
sociation is the effort toward guiding 
State legislation in harmony with Fed- 
eral laws. When we have finished with 
whimsical legislation, both Federal and 
State, and when the general public real- 
izes that legislation should be enacted 
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for the general welfare instead of for 
political effect, and when State laws 
harmonize with each other and with the 
Federal laws, we will reach a state of 
trade bordering on the ideal. 

To return to the scope of this commit- 
tee, we can announce with gratification 
that never has there been less reason for 
such a committee to exist. It is evi- 
dent that products of American origin 
can take their places alongside of any 
products in the world, and when we real- 


ize that the chemical and drug industry 
in this country is in its infancy com- 
pared to those same industries in some 
ether countries we can look forward to 
the future with confidence that not only 
will our high standards be maintained, 
but that they will be recognized at home 
and abroad, with the result that our 
schools will turn out the scientific help 
so much required and that our business 
men will build up institutions surpassing 
the success that has been attained else- 
where 

We can report with satisfaction that 


domestic productions 
progress satisfactorily and that cases of 
adulteration are continuing to decrease 
and many of those that are reported have 
resulted from ignorance rather’ than 
from willful intent to deceive. Many 
chemicals which were formerly the prey 
for the unscrupulous dealers are now, 
with few exceptions. marketed in their 
pure state. Special reference here may 
be made to ammonium chloride and ox- 
alic acid. It is some time since a case 
of adulteration has been brought to at- 
tention in either of these two products, 
The methods of sophistication now fol- 
lowed are developed out of the restric- 
tion of the law which the dishonest deal- 


have continued to 


er aims to avoid. One of these new 
methods is to sell chemicals in general 
use under a fancy trade-mark name as 
substitutes cheaper and better than the 


real article. For instance, a battery salt 
containing at most 50 per cent. of am- 
monium chloride, the balance being com- 
mon salt, is selling at, say 1 cent below 
the price of prime ammonium chloride. 
The introduction of such products, how- 
ever, is more difficult and expensive than 
the simple adulteration and the selling 
under the common name. This method of 
substitution does not, therefore, meet 


with lasting success, although it admits 
of excessive adulteration and avoidance 
of penalty. ('nder fancy names there 


have been introduced products as sub- 
stitutes for certain chemicals that do not 
contain any of these chemicals, but they 
all have disappeared in due process of 
time, as their introduction and ultimate 
failure did not warrant the expense and 
it was merely necessary for consumers 
and dealers to appreciate the situation 
in order to discourage such practice 
The fact is, the trade, and particularly 
the consumer, is better educated and 
more wideawake on this subject of 
adulteration and substitution than for- 
merly. 

The absence of adequate means for de- 
tecting and testing for substituted or 
adulterated products in essential oils and 
kindred substances has left this branch 
of the drug trade open to avenues of 
adulteration. Moreover, the wholesaler 
in these commodities is more or less de- 
pendent on sources beyond his control. 
The old familiar illustration of artificial 
methyl salicylate and oil of birch and 
gaultheria may be mentioned. Because 
of the lack of methods for differentiat- 
ing between these substances and be- 
cause of the difficulty of detecting tne 
several products in the presence of eacn 
other the adulteration in these instances 
is still sometimes practiced. 

During the latter half of the past year 


the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, through the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, instigated a special campaign 


against the 
of sweet 

were often 
“native 


unscrupulous distillers of oil 
birch and wintergreen, who 
marketing under the guise of 
products” oils which were prac- 


tically nothing else but synthetic methyl 
salicylate somewhat ‘fixed up’ with 
small quantities of the natural product. 


The result of this campaign was the con- 


viction of a number of those who were 
selling such misbranded products, and it 
is therefore to ne expected and hoped 


that this strenuous effort will have a last- 
ing beneficial effect upon the quality of 
these commodities offered to the consum- 
ing circles. 

The French essential oils (floral oils) 
are also still sophisticated to some extent, 
but purity standards are now fairly well 


established and will tend to relieve this 
evil. 
There are numerous references to in- 


dictments under the pure food law for 
adulterations of oils which are not due to 
what might be called natural deficiency, 
but to actual and willful sophistications, 
as are proved, for instance, by the pres- 
ence of gurjun balsam in oils like oil of 
clove and oil of pimenta; in the presence 
of foreign terpenes, foreign esters and 
other foreign constituents in oils like oil 
of spearmint, oil of lavender, oil of cin- 
namon, oil of cajeput, oil of coriander, 
oil of sandalwood and oil of thyme. In 
all these cases proof has been clearly 
brought that willful adulteration has 
been pervetrated, even in the cases of oil 
of santalwood and thyme, in which oth- 
erwise frequently natural deficiencies will 
occur, but in the cases referred to actual 
foreign additions, such as oils of cedar- 
wood and turpentine, had been estab- 
lished. 

Aside from these cases there is an- 
other large group which all refer more 
or less to natural deficiencies and against 
which the purchaser of such oils can gen- 


erally only guard through careful testa 
of the oils and avoiding products which 
do not show proper constants in accord. - 
ance with the requirements of the U,. &, 
P. or other established authorities. 

Pre-eminent in this class are oils like 
cassia, star anise, thyme red, rosemary 
and lemon. 


In reference to oils of cassia and star 


anise it seems that certain consumers 
have not yet fully realized the impor- 
tance of strictly discriminating between 


technical grades and such oils which are 
fit to be used for food products and phar- 
maceutical purposes. Chinese cassia oil, 
which continues, as of old, to contain 
varying percentages of added rosin, has 
to be purified after arrival so as to make 
it suitable for medicinal or food purposes 
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under the law, allowing the lower and 
unpurified grades to be sold under labels 
plainly showing that they are for tech- 
nical uses only. 

In oil of lemon when there is a de- 
ficiency in the citral contents it always 
leaves the question open whether this 
apparent deficiency is only due to faulty 
results obtained in the determination of 
the citral contents or to the growing use 
of the addition of exhausted lemon oils— 
resulting from the manufacture of the 
terpeneless products—a_ sophistication 
which is practiced directly in the produc- 
ing districts, and which, if cleverly done 
and counterbalanced by a proper addi- 
tion of lemongrass citral, is one of those 
adulterations which defy chemical anal- 
ysis and which can only be determined 
by the sense of smell and taste of an 
expert. 

If these latter facts are at the base of 
the deficiency of oil of lemon such cases 
certainly would be placed in the group 
of the ‘willful adulterations.” 

The data below has been kindly fur- 
nished by Mr. J. K. Lilly as his contribu- 
tion to the work of this committee:— 

Adulterations and inferior conditions of the 
vegetable drugs examined during the past 
year are noted below. We have noted but 
little change in the character of crude drugs 
since the opening of the war, though the time 
is rather short as yet for such an influence to 
be strongly evident. Many substitutes have 
been suggested, but so far few of them have 
appeared on the market. Some interest is be- 
ing noted in the home collection of such drugs 
as digitalis, leaves and seed, couch grass, 
stramonium, taraxacum, yellow dock and 
others which have formerly been imported 

ACID. STEARIC. 

A sample was examined which was adul- 
terated with paraffine. 

ALOES, SOCOTRINE 

Two shipments found to be adulterated with 
Cape and Curacao aloes, 

BEESWAX 

A shipment of yellow beeswax was found to 
be adulterated with paraffine. Several samples 
of both yellow and white submitted for ex 
amination were found to be mixed with paraf- 
fine. 

BELLADONNA 

A lot of twelve bales shows three with an 
adulteration of 75 per cent. scopola leaves 

A lot of two bales contained 50 per cent 
scopola leaves. 

A lot of six bales contained 10 per cent. 
scopola leaves. 

Two samples consisted of 35 per cent. and 10 
per cent. scopola leaves. 

BITTER ROOT 

One lot contained 25 per cent. foreign roots 
and stems. This drug is much confused with 
Apocynum. 

BLUE VERVAIN. 

One lot consisted of Verbena urticifolia in- 
stead of Verbena hastata Verbena hastata is 
the species which we use. 

CAPSICUM POWDERED. 

Two lots were observed which did not an- 
swer the microscopic descriptions for U. S. P. 
capsicum. 

Two samples were also found which were 
not the U. 8S. P. drug. 

A shipment was rejected which was found 
to be one of the Chilles, probably one of the 
Japanese Chilles. 

CERESIN. 

Samples of both yellow and _ white 

found to be adulterated with paraffine. 
COCA LEAVES. 

Sample mixed with an unknown leaf. 
COTO BARK. 

One lot was received which did not consist 
of true coto bark. The adulterant was from 
an unknown source, 

EUROPEAN ELDER BARK. 

The roots of dwarf elder (Aralia hispida) 
were substituted for the bark of the European 
elder. 


were 


HYDRASTIS. 

Two shipments were observed containing 
large percentages of foreign roots. Two other 
shipments consisted of yellow parilla and the 
roots of xanthorrhiza. . 

Three samples consisted of twin leaf, yellow 
parilla and xanthorrhiza. 

JALAP. 


One lot of drug consisted of Mexican scam 
mony (Orizaba root) instead of jalap. 


MALE FERN. 


Much difficulty has been experienced in ob- 
taining good, freshly cured male fern from the 
proper botanical sources. Drug has also been 
received which was collected out of season, 
resulting in a badly shriveled product, unfit 
for use Shipments were also received un 
dried, due probably to misinterpretation of the 
term green, which is used to designate the in- 
terior color condition of good drug, 


MANACA, 


There is a root on the market which is not 
at all the same as that used by us and which 
would appear dangerous. When tasted cau 
tiously the effect is similar to that of aconite. 
This unknown root has been met with on 
several occasions during the past year. 

MANDRAKE. 

Very poorly cured drug of low assay has 
been noted. One lot consisting of 104 bags 
assayed only 2.4 per cent., while nine bags 
were badly molded and adulterated with 
bloodroot and stoneroot. 


OIL OF CUBEB. 


One lot rejected on account of low optical 
rotation. A small sample received which 
had a rotation of —14. The normal oil should 
bave not less than —25. Due to the size of 
the sample, the adulterant was not deter- 
mined. 

OIL OF SANDALWOOD. 

A sample was examined which had a very 
low optical rotation. It was not fully estab- 
lished that this was adulterated, but tests 
indicate that it was. 

PAPAIN. 

Several samples were received which wers 
adulterated with rice starch and bread crumbs. 
Another sample examined indicated by its 
proteolytic test to be adulterated with pepsin. 


SCULLCAP. 


A lot of five bales consisted of Scutellaria 
pilosa instead of the official species Scutellaria 


laterifiora, 
SILKWEED. 

One shipment contained 45 per cent of 
stems. Only the roots should be used. 

STRAMONIUM LEAVES. 

A leaf has appeared on the market during 
the past few months called Egyptian Daturo. 
One sample of this assayed ont: 0.20 per cent. 
total alkaloids. The drug is from an un 
known source, but is evidently some form of 
stramonium. 

STROPHANTHUS SEED. 

One sample examined, which was very poor, 
both botanically and physiologically. Another 
sample consisted of a mixturé of Strophanthus 
Kombe and other species of strophanthus. 


OIL 


Strophanthus has been testing, below the aver- 
age for some time. 
VIBURNUM OPULUS. 

As yet the drug markets have nothing to 
offer except the bark of the mountain maple. 

WAHOO ROOT BARK. 

On one occasion wafer.ash root bark has 
been substituted for wahoo root bark. An- 
other lot was very old bark with an exess 
of wood. 

Your chairman takes this opportunity to 
express his appreciation for the valuable 
assistance rendered by the members of 
this committee in the preparation of this 
report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
George D. Rosengarten, Chairman 

The President:—You have heard this 
very interesting and valuable report. 
Is there any discussion? If not, the 
report will be referred to the Board of 
Control, , - 

Before we adjourn I want to call 
your attention to the vote that has 
been passed setting the hour of 10:30 
o'clock tomorrow morning for the re- 
ception of the report of the Committee 
on Credits and Collections, to be im- 
mediately followed by the report of the 
Committee on Proprietary Goods. The 
report of the Committee-on Credits and 
Collections, I think, will be the most 
valuable report of the whole meeting, 
and I urge you all to be present, for 
the information contained in it will be 
of very great benefit to every member 
of the association. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned to 
10 o'clock Tuesday morning, 


THIRD SESSION. 

TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 28 

President West called the meeting to 
order at 10:20 o'clock. 

Assistant Secretary Stone read the 
minutes of the second session as a mat- 
ter of information. 

President West:—I will ask the Com- 
mittee on Membership, Mr. Benjamin 
A. Jackson, chairman, to make a fur- 
ther report. 

3enjamin A. Jackson:—Mr. President 
and gentlemen, in accordance with the 
by-laws, the names of the applicants 
for membership presented yesterday 
have been posted for twenty-four hours 
at the door of this meeting room, and 
I will read them again. (Reads list of 
applicants.) Mr. President, I move the 
admission of these applicants to the 
various classes of membership which 
they have applied, active and associate. 

Thomas F. Main:—I move, as an 
amendment, that the assistant secre- 
tary be authorized to cast one ballot 
for the election of these firms and com- 
panies to membership. (Motion, as 
amended, seconded and carried.) 

Assistant Secretary Stone:—Mr. Pres- 
ident, in accordance with a vote of the 
association, I hereby cast the ballot 
electing the gentlemen, firms and cor- 
porations whose names have been read 
by the Committee on Membership to 
membership in this association. 

President West:—The members are 
declared duly elected in accordance 
with the action just taken. 

I have just received the following 
telegram :— 

Chas. A. West, President National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

Regret we can not be with you, as feel 
sure you will have a splendid meeting. 
Regards to all members and ask them 
to be sure to vote for Chattannoga as 
meeting place for next year. Chattanooga 
has many attractions worth going far to 
see. Won't you come? 

Van Vleet-Mansfield 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE ON RES- 

OLUTIONS OF THANKS. 

President West:—At this time I will 
appoint a committee to extend thanks 
to the gentlemen and committees who 
have prepared for us such a fine meet- 
ing place and entertainments as we 
have had and are receiving at Santa 
Barbara. The committee will consist 
of the following named gentlemen:— 
George W. Lattimer, Columbus, O., 
chairman; Charles Empey, Ogden, 
Utah: H. R. Moore; Houston, Texas; 
H. J. Frank, Portland,.Ore., and H. E. 
Stewart, Jacksonville, Fla. 
APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL COMMIT- 

TEE ON RESOLUTIONS ON THE 
DEATH OF ALBERT PLAUT. 

President West:—I will appoint as a 
special committee to prepare resolu- 
tions in connection with the death of 
our esteemed past president, Albert 
Plaut, Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, of 
New York; Thomas F. Main, of New 
York, and William B. Strong, of Mil- 
waukee. 

As provided by the motion passed 
yesterday afternoon, the first report in 
order at this session is the report of 
the Committee on Credits and Collec- 
tions, but, at the suggestion of some 
members of the committee, it was 
thought best to first have read the re- 
port of the Committee on Proprietary 
Goods, of which Mr. William P. 
Ritchey, of New York, is chairman. I 
will ask the assistant secretary to read 
the report. 

Assistant Secretary Stone read the 
report as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Proprietary 
Goods. 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 

Reports received from members of this 
committee in various sections of the coun- 
try indicate that the volume of the whole- 
sale: drug business is still considerably 
under normal in some localities; in others, 
especially the agricultural districts, there 
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has been no marked decrease, although it 
appears that the high prices received for 
last year’s crops have not resulted in lib- 
eral purchases with the corresponding 
gain in all branches of trade, which was 
expected. On the contrary, the fear of 
greater contraction seems to have caused 
the consumer to exercise unusual care in 
the conservation of his means, and the 
anticipated improvement in conditions has 
failed to materialize. 

Government reports and advices from 
other reliable sources show that the crops 
for this year are very large, and are 
even in excess of the record-breaking 
yields of a year ago, but these prospects 
offer no great promise of a betterment of 
trade conditions, for the reason that the 
problems raised by the unknown duration 
of the European war and the possible ef- 
fects of a change in the tariff at the war’s 
close, produces so much uncertainty in the 
minds of all classes of people that any 
predictions made regarding the future of 
the wholesale drug trade would be futile. 

The direct effect of the European war 
upon the drug trade of the United States 
will be covered in the reports of other 
committees, but it may be well to here 
mention some of the difficulties which the 
manufacturers of proprietary remedies 
have had to contend with. The well- 
known scarcity of many crude drugs and 
chemicals, and the extremely high prices 
which they find it necessary to pay for 
a large number of these articles have 
made it doubtful in some cases whether 
the production of the preparations could 
be continued or not. It naturally followed 
that ordinary business caution required 
some curtailment in advertising and Sell- 
ing campaigns, which of course resulted 
in some reduction of the usual output. 
It is generally supposed that a large in- 
crease has taken place in the export busi- 
ness in proprietary goods, but such is not 
the case, as Washington advices show 
that while during the first eleven months 
of the war our exports of medicines and 
surgical instruments had imcreased by 
about $16,000,000 above the exports for the 
corresponding period of the previous year, 
the portion of this increase shared by 
proprietary medicines was _ less than 
$500,000. 

Up to the present time the import busi- 
ness in proprietary articles has not suf- 
fered severely, but the stocks in the 
hands of importers of German and Aus- 
trian preparations are nearly exhausted. 
Supplies of proprietary goods produced in 
other European countries are readily ob- 
tained, although prices are somewhat ad- 
vanced on account of the increased cost 
of freight, war risk insurance, etc. 

It is not possible at this time to give an 
accurate summary of the effects of the 
war upon the business in proprietary ar- 
ticles in this country. A number of man- 
ufacturers report a serious falling off in 
business, while others claim to be doing 
as much or more than heretofore, and the 
statements of both classes are probably 
correct. 

Mr. W. A. Hover, of Denver, chairman 
of our Committee on Credits and Collec- 
tions, will at this meeting present care- 
fully prepared statistics of the sale of 
proprietary articles by the wholesale drug- 
gists of the United States. This report 
will be of special interest at this time, as 
it will, without question, provide more 
useful and accurate information on this 
subject than can be obtained from any 
other source. 

DISCOUNTS. 

Whatever figures Mr. Hover‘s report 
may show, and in spite of the activities 
of a number of well-intentioned but poorly 
informed individuals, officials, newspapers 
and magazines, it is probably safe to as- 
sume that about 50 per cent. of the total 
sales of wholesale druggists consist of 
proprietary goods. This being the case, 
it is not strange that the wholesale drug- 
gist, as the logical distributer of goods 
of this kind, should desire that the manu- 
facturer allow him a discount large 
enough to cover the expenses of his busi- 
ness, and leave enough profit to compen- 
sate him for the service he performs. It 
has become a well-known fact, not sub- 
ject to intelligent contradiction, that a 
manufacturer of a proprietary article ad- 
vertising his products to the public gen- 
erally cannot secure proper returns upon 
the money invested without the assistance 
and geod will of the wholesale druggists. 
We are gratified to state that manufac- 
turers generally, and especially those en- 
gaged in placing new goods before the 
public, ali recognize the justice of the re- 
quest made by wholesale druggists for a 
discount of not less than 15 and 2 per 
cent. from list prices on consignment, and 
that since our last report was made all 
new goods placed upon the market and 
intended to be sold through the drug trade 
carry either the discount named or a 
larger one, aS some manufacturers be- 
lieve that their wholesale distributers 
should be amply compensated for the 
service which they are able to render, and 
which cannot be secured without their 
assistance. 

During the past year several manufac- 
turers of proprietary articles enjoying a 
large sale thought it desirable, for what 
they considered good and sufficient rea- 
sons in the management of their business, 
to reduce their discounts to the jobbing 
trade. It appears that in every case 
proper consideration had not been given 
to the wholesaler when these reductions 
were made, and we are gratified to report 
that when the jobber’s side of the case 
had been properly presented to the man- 
ufacturers every one of them saw fit to 
restore the old discount, and in some cases 
a larger one was given than had been pre- 
viously allowed. 

There are now very few manufacturers 
of proprietary articles who do not allow 
the jobber a discount of 10 and 5 per cent. 
or more. Some of them who increased 
their discounts from a smaller amount to 
10 and 5 per cent. are now making a fur- 
ther increase to 15 and 2 per cent., be- 
cause they believe that the jobber is en- 
titled to liberal payment for his services. 

The following manufacturers have in- 
creased their discounts during the past 
year:—Brooks Barley Company, Boston, 
Mass., 10 and 5 per cent. to 15 and 2 per 
cent.; Capudine Chemical Company, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., 15 and 1 per cent. to 15 and 2 
per cent.; Electro Silicon Company, New 
York, 10 and 2 per cent. to 15 and 2 per 
eent.; Forhan & Co., New York, 10 and 5 
per cent. to 15 and 2 per cent.; Chas. E. 
Frost Company, Richmond, Va., 10 and 5 
per cent. to 15 and 2 per cent.; Philo Hay 
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Specialties Company, Newark, N. J.,° 10 
and 5 per cent. to 15 and 2 per cent.; Hot 
Springs Chemical Company, Hot Springs, 
Ark., now 15 and 2 per cent.; Optona 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., 10 and 5 per 
cent. to 15 and 2 per cent.; Chas, Osgood 
Company, Norwich, Conn. (Osgood’s Cho- 
lagogue), 10 and 2 per cent. to 10 and 6 per 
cent.; Smith, Kline & French Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Eskay’s Food), 12% per 
cent, to 10 and 5 per cent.; Welch Grape 
Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y., 12 and 3 
per cent. to 10, 5 and 2 per cent. 

This list may not be complete, because 
other proprietors may have increased 
their discounts without the knowledge of 
this committee. , 

A member of this committee from the 
Central South writes as follows:— 

; Business conditions are constantly improving 
in this section and harmony and good will 
characterize all dealings between jobbers in 
competition with each other 

and adds: 

he following note may be of interest :— 
Southern jobbers have adopted the follow 
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WAR REVENUE LAW. 

Our Committee on Legislation will make 
a complete report of all matters of inter- 
est to the drug trade that have taken 
place since our last meeting, but. brief 
mention will be made of laws which have 
been enacted directly affectmg proprietary 
articles. The war revenue law, as is weil 
known, applies only to toilet articles and 
on that account it was a difficult matter 
for the Internal Revenue Department. as 
well as for manufacturers, to determine 
Just what items came under the provisions 
of the law and those which were exempt 
It also may be well at this point to call 
attention to the unfailing courtesy and 
sincerity of the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue in their efforts 
to prepare regulations which were alto- 
eether within the limits of the law, amd 
to be strictly impartial in their treatment 
of individual manufacturers. The task 
was a difficult one, and the entire drug 
trade is to be congratulated that they 
were able to so promptly adjust their va- 
rious businesses to the requirements of 
the law. 

That medicinal preparations were taken 
from the original draft of the revenue bill 
in the United States Senate was due to 
the urgent protest made by all brancres 
of the drug trade, and the efficient work 
of the committee from this association 
Which went to Washington for this pur- 
pose, was an active factor in the results 
obtained. 

i now seems probable that if the ef- 
forts directed toward the elimination of 
the tax on medicinal preparations had tn- 
cluded toilet articles specifically, and 
members of Congress had been shown 
that this tax would be paid by the retail 
druggists of the United States, schedule 
K might also have been taken from the 
bill. It is earnestly hoped that ft evan- 
gress should propose to extend the peripd 
during which this law is in effect or that 
if an attempt should be made to Increase 
the amount of tax on articles of this kind 
that all of our members will promptly. put 
themselves in touch with their represén- 
tatives in Congress and urgently protest 
against class legislation of this kind, as 
we believe that the wholesale druggists 
and manufacturers composing the mem- 
bership of this association will be willing 
to bear their share of all necessary taxa- 
tion, which may be imposed upon all 
classes of business men alike. but that 
they are justly opposed to a further tax 
upon the drug business, which already 
bears a greater proportion of special taxes 
than any other kind of business. 

HARRISON ANTI-NARCOTIC LAW 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation is justified in feeling a pardon- 
able pride in the passage of the Harrison 
anti-narcotic law, as it was one of the 
earliest, if not the first, organization; to 
exhibit an interest im legislation of this 
character; and has since a draft was pre- 
pared of the first Federal narcotic bill 
%:ven every aid possible to the improve- 
ment of and the passage of a bill which 
would serve the purpose intended, which 
was to protect the public and to place 
the drug trade, both wholesale and retail, 
in their proper positions as legitimate pur- 
veyors of these dangerous but mecessary 
drugs. This organization has continued 
its activities in this direction since the 
passage of the law, and has given valu- 
able assistance to the government officials 
in their efforts toward its proper and 
thorough administration. The drug trade 
has readily adapted itself to the regula- 
iions and the restrictions imposed by the 
law, and at the present time everything 
appears to be working smoothly. The 
number of pharmaceutical preparations 
affected by the law is greater than was 
at first supposed, and it was thought that 
when the law became effective a large 
number of proprietary. articles would 
come within its provisions, but:it has been 
found that such is not the case, and that 
the number is comparatively few; also 
that most of the owners of such ‘goods 
have made changes in their formulas so 
that nearly all of these preparations can 
now be sold under the exemptions -pro- 
vided fer in section 6 of the law. . 

The framers of and sponsors for this 
law also believed that after the passage 
of a national law regulating the sale of 
narcotic drugs, the various States would 
amend their laws affecting narcotic drugs 
so that they would conform to it, and we 
are glad to supplement the report of our 
Committee on Legislation with the state- 
ment that all the States that have taken 
action in this direction during the recent 
sessions of their Legislatures, have ful- 
filled this prediction, and that the position 
of the manufacturing and wholesale drug 
trade is benefited thereby. The passage 
of this law also resulted in the revocation 
of the objectionable Treasury decision No. 
33456, relating to declarations and reports 
of sales of cocaine, etc., as it was not nec- 
essary that it should be continued in 
force. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON PRICE MAIN- 
TENANCE. 


Since our last meeting the subject oi 
national legislation relating to the mainte- 
nance of prices to be fixed by the Manu- 
facturer for the sale of any article or 
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brand of any article, whether such right 
is founded on a patented, trade-marked, 
trade-secret, copyright, design, or other- 
wise, has received a great deal of atten- 
tion from a large number of national or- 
ganizations of retailers and others. The 
progress made has been notable, and the 
educational propaganda has extended to 
the public so that many purchasers of, as 
well as dealers in, such goods now looks 
at this matter from an entirely different 
viewpoint from which they formerly did. 

The American Fair Trade League has 
continued its activity in this movement, 
and is largely responsible for inciting and 
maintaining the interest which is now 
shown by so many trade organizations. 
Most fair-minded people, including many 
members of Congress, now believe that 
the manufacturer of specialized goods 
should be permitted by law, if he desires 
to do sv, to fix the price at which his ar- 
ticles shall be sold, both at wholesale and 
retail. Legislation of this kind would be 
of so much real benefit to wholesale drug- 
gists that your committee believes that 
the time has now come when every mem- 
ber of this organization should take an 
active interest in this work, and endeavor 
to secure the support of his representa- 
tives in Congress for the Stevens or some 
other bill which will produce the results 
desired. Your committee recommends 
that this matter be fully discussed at this 
meeting, and that the Board of Control 
should present a strong resolution em- 
bodying the views of our members. 

The recent decision by Judge Chas. M. 
Hough, of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, in the “Cream of Wheat" case, has 
attracted a great deal of attention, and if 
this decision is affirmed by the higher 
courts marks a decided advance in litiga- 
tion of this kind, and shows that the 
“rule of reason and common sense” is at 
last being adopted by our courts for the 
benefit of legitimate business, and not for 
the purpose of “permitting knaves to cut 
reasonable prices for some ulterior pur- 
pose of their own, and thus impair, if not 
to destroy, the products and sale of ar- 
ticles which it is assumed to be desirable 
that the public should be able to get,” as 
stated in the dissenting opinion of Mr 
Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Dr. Miles Medi- 
cal Company case in October, 1910 

The following short synopsis of this de- 
cision is taken from the New York Times 
of August 15, 1915: 

The selling method of the Cream of Wheat 
Company was published to all the trade and 
was substantially as follows: 

The company declined to sell to consumers, 
or to retailers, or to chain stores. It dealt 
entirely with wholesalers and relied upon a 
simple request that prices should be main- 
tained. There was no agreement, and the 
only penalty for refusal was discontinuance of 
relations The desire of the plaintiff, as of 
the defendant, was to protect the consumer 
regarding the price and quality of the product 
It is of a perishable nature, and requires to 
be fresh to be good. Quick and wide distribu 
tion is essential to the excellence of the prod 
uct, and is defeated by irregularities in the 
accumulation of large stocks and their dis- 
tribution by cut prices Stale goods are sold 
and the guaranty of the brand is prejudiced i‘ 


the producers of the goods lose control over 


their distribution Accordingly, wholesale cus 
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tomers were ‘‘requested’’ to sell to retailers 
only at a fixed price, and not to divide their 
purchasers with others; but to retain them for 
their own trade exclusively, Finally, whole- 
salers were requested not to sell to other 
wholesalers to whom the company would not 
sell for reasons satisfactory to it. 

The judge was equally clear regarding the 
right to select customers. He could not under 
stand how it could be substantial or unreason- 
able restraint of trade to refuse to do bust 
ness with a man who avows intent to injure 
the vendor's business. Never before had it 
been asserted that if a vendor made enough 
of anything to supply two men, and sold it all 


to one, the other had cause for action If 
Congress sought to create such a cause of ac- 
tion the action would be invalid, because it 


would take from one person for the private 
use of another the first person’s private prop 
erty 

If a Man wants to keep what he has the of 
fering of money to salve the taking does not 
prevent the taking being confiscation. In a 
compulsory sale the contract and the price are 
mere surplusages The constitutional violation 
lies in the compulsion to part with property 
for a private purpose Unlawful business can 
be stopred, but private property cannot be 
taken. The embargo or boycott charge was 
dismissed with scant respect. There was no 
conspiracy, nor malice, nor any threat to re 
fuse business with those who disregarded the 
defendant’s request not to supply the plaintiff 
with goods of the defendant’s own making 

BUYING CLUBS. 

We are gratified that the statement 
made in our report of last year that the 
buying club movement appeared to have 
reached the apex, has proven to be cor- 
rect, and that no organization of any im- 
portance of this kind has been formed 
since our iast meeting, and throughout 
the country at large trade conditions 
which have been affected by these clubs 
show considerable improvement. Manu- 
facturers of all kinds of goods handled 
by the drug trade are paying greater at- 
tention to securing the complete distribu- 
tion of their products through wholesale 
agents than they formerly did. They are 
beginning to realize that the buying club 
is not a really useful agent for them in 
this work, as all such organizations which 
have been reasonably successful are lo- 
cated in congested centers where the re- 
tailer can readily be supplied by his reg- 
ular jobber, and that these clubs are of no 
assistance whatever to them in supplying 
quick service and complete distribution 
in outlying territory. 

It is becoming the custom with many 
of these manufacturers who have given 
close attention to the subject to consider 
the discount which they allow, not a6 
given on the purchase of round lots, but 
as pay for the distribution of their prod- 
ucts to dealers who cannot be supplied 
unless at prohibitive expense, either by 
themselves or by any other method so far 
devised. 

The necessity for complete distribution 
is now so well known to advertising pro- 
prietors that the best posted men in this 
line are placing their preparations in the 
hands of wholesale druggists before be- 
ginning their advertising, so that retail- 
ers may have their orders promptly filled 
as soon as the demand for the article is 
created 

Quite a few organizations of this char- 
acter in the drug trade have retired from 
business, and a large number of very 
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pretentious organizations in the grocery 
and general goods trades have gone into 
bankruptcy, with the result that the sub- 
scribers to these schemes have not only 
lost the money which they put into them, 
but have been compelled to pay an as- 
sessment in some cases. Retail druggists 
have been induced to become members of 
organizations of this kind, and to invest 
their hard-earned money in various 
schemes presented to them by glib pro- 
moters to such an extent that they are 
learning their lesson and are not at this 
time nearly so anxious to become con- 
nected with such enterprises as they 
formerly were. 

The following extract from the report 
of the Committee on Trade Interests 
of the Ohio Pharmaceutical Association 
at their recent meeting is pertinent: 

Stock Subscriptions.—There are a number of 
concerns manufacturing nostrums in various 
parts of the United States that offer seemingly 
flattering offers to druggists to induce them to 
subscribe for stock in their corporations, Their 
favorite scheme is to present you with one or 
more shares of stock at par, providing you 
purchase an amount of their goods equal to 
the par value of their stock, said stock to 
pay a specific dividend. It would be interest 
ing to hear from some of these druggist stock- 
holders and their experiences 

Anyway, after these companies have 
away a sufficient quantity of stock, you 
searcely blame their board of directors for 
‘“‘going fishing’'’ some bright sunny day and 
allowing their newly acquired stockholders to 
reorganize. Their success as fishermen would 
be assured, because of their experience in 
angling for ‘‘suckers.’’ Let those stunts alone. 
You are grinding the other fellow’s ax. 

tl may be well to here mention that 
the retail druggist is not so active as he 
formerly was in exploiting the products 
of the various co-operative manufactur- 
ing’ concerns who supply him with a line 
of goods either under his own name or 
that of the organization, which are in- 
tended to be sold to the consuming pub- 
lic when an advertised article is called 
for. An editorial from the August issue 
of the American Druggist is herewith 
submitted, which shows the apparent 
trend of the times from the viewpoint 
of an unbiased observer:— 

The druggist stands between the advertising 
manufacturer and the consumer. The na- 
tional advertiser spends his money in creating 


given 
could 


in the consumer’s mind a desire to buy cer- 
tain goods. If his advertising is successful 
he induces the reader to come to the drug 
store and ask for the article about which he 
has read so much. It is when the customer 
comes in and asks for the advertised article 


that the personality of the druggist is in- 
volved in the plan of distribution, It is then 
that he must take a stand as a help or as a 
hindrance to the efforts of the advertiser. 
Most druggists stand between the customer 
and the advertised goods either as an aid to 
their conjunction or as an obstacle. Some 
druggists seem to have an inborn antagonism 
toward distributing advertised products, Others 
seem to feel that it is their duty to help 
along the work of the national advertiser. 
While the advisable position may be some- 
where between the two extremes, it is general 
ly coming to be increasingly admitted that 
the druggist who turns in and helps the manu- 
facturer by giving his goods to the people he 
has induced to come and ask for them, is 
helping not merely the cause of the manufac 
turer, but his own cause as well. The time 
has gone by when the druggist can sell what 
he wants to sell and can compel his clerks to 
induce people to try the store’s own prepara- 
tion against his wishes. It is necessary nowa 
days to sell what the public asks for if it is 
desired that customers shall come back. 

This does not mean that a druggist ought to 
push goods which pay no profit, but that he 
should stand between the manufacturer and 
the consumer: as an aid to distribution, not as 
a hindrance. 

It may also be observed by the reader 
of trade journals and drug trade litera- 
ture generally that the glib statements 
of interested persons and the effusions of 
superficial observers with reference to 
the elimination of the jobber, ete., are 
not so much in evidence as they have 
been during the past few years. 

Experience has taught the members of 
buying clubs and other co-operative or- 
ganizations that the cost of furnishing 
good service and quick deliveries to mem- 
bers is almost as great as that of the 
jobber, and the free-and-easy statements 
that the “jobber is doomed,” and that 
the fabulous profits enjoyed by him 
should be diverted to the coffers of th« 
retailer are no longer in evidence. The 
facts are that the experiences which 
many retail druggists have had with co- 
operative organizations has taught them 
to appreciate the service rendered by the 
jobber, and many of the best business 
men in their ranks now fully realize that 
their business can be conducted more 
practically by making frequent purchases 
of the quantities which they really need, 
keeping their stock fresh and having 
goods in salable condition, which are of 
more real value to them than is the sup- 
posed saving of a slight difference in 
the price of goods purchased. The posi- 
tion of the drug jobber seems to be a 
more positive and definite one at the 
present time than it ever has been in the 
past. The rapid changes which have 
taken place during the past few years in 
both the wholesale and retail drug trade 
make an assembler of the daily require- 
ments of the retail druggist, be he large 
or small, an absolute necessity, and the 
wholesaler to meet these changing condi- 
tions is the logical person to supply this 
want. The pure food and drugs act has 
made the question of quality a large fac- 


tor in these changed conditions, and the 
retail druggist who is alive to his own 
interests can well afford to give ‘the 


larger proportion of his business to the 
jobber upon whom he can depend for 
goods of proper quality, rapid execution 
of orders and prompt deliveries. The ful- 
filling of these essentials has, of course, 
added greatly to the cost of the whole- 
sale drug business, and it is the opinion 
of your committee that the successful 
wholesale druggist of the future will be 
the man who is able to meet the demands 
of the live retailer and who will be a 
good enough merchant to charge a suit- 
able price for the goods which he sells 
to allow him a moderate profit for the 
service which he renders. 


BONUS GOODS, FREE 

COUPONS. 

The protests which the 

association, individually and _ through 
their committees, have made during the 
years past against the practice of manu- 
facturers giving free goods on special or 
regular offers, bonuses of various kinds 
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members of this 
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or coupons, are now receiving the active 
support of a large number of wholesale 
and retail trade organizations outside of 
the drug line. Prominent among these 
are the National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association and the Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation of Notion Buyers. These organi- 
zations, in connection with the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, com- 
prise a large proportion of the jobbing 
trade, which is the natural distributing 
outlet for the manufacturers of adver- 
tised specialties, and it is hoped that the 
information on this subject, which is be- 
ing presented to these manufacturers by 
the various organizations and their mem- 
bers, will result in the complete elimina- 
tion of trading schemes of all kinds. Re- 
tail members in other lines as well as 
those in the drug trade are also learning 
a lesson, and on January 1 of this year, 
when every grocery jobber in California 
served notice on manufacturers that they 
would on and after that date refuse to 
handle free deals of any kind, they were 
backed up in the position they had taken 
by the retail trade of that State and this 
movement has been followed by similar 
action by other retail organizations in 
various sections of the country. 

This movement has also extended to 
the use of trading stamps, coupons and 
other schemes which have been freely 
used for the purpose of trying to secure 
the business of the consumer. There 
seems to be no question that these meth- 
ods intended to secure business at the 
expense of a neighboring competitor are 
dangerous, expensive and extravagant. 


Merchandise will sell on its medit. There 
is no legitimate argument which can be 


offered by a fair-minded person that can 
support the issuance of coupons or 
bonuses with legitimate merchandise. 
Merchandise should be sold on the basis 
of its cost, plus the expense of handling 
and the addition of a legitimate profit. 
When merchandise is loaded with a cou- 
pon, trading stamp or bonus goods it 
must be added to the cost of living and 
the consumer inevitably pays the bill. 
The following quotation from a committee 
report in a prominent retailers’ organiza- 
tion tends to show the present viewpoint 
of the retailer on this subject:— 

There is no such thing as free goods. Many 
manufacturers of drug merchandise and espe 
cially those of nostrums, have for many years 
been offering a specific amount of free goods 
to induce a csutomer to purchase a specific 
quantity of that class of goods. Others are 
offering a certain amount of free goods with a 
quantity of all classes of goods of their make. 
This method of marketing goods gives the 
larger dealer the advantage of the small 
dealer, who cannot handle the goods in quanti- 






ties, thereby forcing the small dealer to pay 
for the larger dealers’ free goods. That game 


is crooked. 

The general opposition which has devel- 
oped against free deals and all kinds of 
“something for nothing’’ schemes leads 
your committee to believe that the time 
is coming at no distant day when pro- 
prietary articles may be sold by the man- 
ufacturer of them to a list of wholesale 
distributors of his own selection, who 
will charge the price named by him to 
the retailer, who may in turn secure a 
price at retail on such goods which will 
pay a living profit to all dealers han- 
dling them, and that the consumer by 
this method will be able to secure ar- 
ticles of known value at a cost which 
will be satisfactory to him. A_ well- 
known writer on this subject says:— 

The American public will never accept a 
standard price for consumers without standard 
prices for the sellers. Quantity discounts are 
practically cut prices for those who buy to 
sell again Standard prices will never pre- 
vail until they are shown to be good public 
policy, and they will never be accepted by the 
public and Congress as such so long as those 
who want to sell at a standard price wish to 
buy at cut rates, even under the subterfuge 
of gross or shipload discounts, 

The writer of the above quotation be- 
lieves that the passage of the Stevens 
bill by Congress will produce the desired 
results. If within a reasonable time Fea- 
eral legislation of this kind should be en- 
acted it is hoped that such legislation 
will result in the abolishment of all in- 
termediate quantities, bonuses, etc., and 
that proprietary articles may be sold 
to all jobbers at the same price, and 
that the price to the retailer will be uni- 
form, so that there will be but one price 
on any quantity which he may desire to 
purchase, and by thus placing all buyers 
on the same level the entire trade will 
be benefited. 

An experience on the above lines is 
now being made by a well-known firm 
of manufacturers marketing a food prod- 
uct, which is sold largely through the 
drug trade, whose price to the jobber is 
invariably the same whether the goods 
are purchased in ten-case lots or in car- 
loads, and the price to the retailer is 
the same in all quantities, no matter 
whether a single case or fifty cases are 
purchased at one time. We are informed 
that the selling methods of this manu- 
facturer are being ‘well ‘supported by 
the wholesale drug trade, and the hope 
is expressed that the success of this com- 
pany in their pioneer work will lead other 
manufacturers to adopt a similar selling 
policy. 


FOOD AND DRUGS LAW. 


only announcement of importance 
under the food and drugs act bv the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture which has recently been sent out 
relates to the extension of time in the 
use of labels and cartons printed prior 
to May 11, 1914, which do not state the 
quantity of the contents of packages of 
foods in terms of the largest unit from 
June 1, 1915, to January 1, 1916. The in- 
formation regarding this is given in full 
in the association’s bulletin issued August 


The 


6, 1915, a copy of which will be sent to 
any member upon request. 
We again bring the attention of our 


members to the postponement of the date 
for the enforcement of the rules and regu- 


lations relating to guarantees under 
the food and drugs act until Mev 1, 
1916, and that products packed and l»- 
beled prior to that date may be sold 
until November 1, 1916. fand that the 
guaranties filed with the Secretary of 


Agriculture and the use of the serial num- 
ber attached to same will be finallv abol- 
ished on May 1. Wholesale druggists who 
have not already done so should obtain 
from manufacturers and others from 
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whom they purchase goods, guaranties 
either on the invoice or in some legal 
form, in order to protect themselves 
against prosecution if any articles are 
found in their possession which do not 
comply with the law. While it is not 


compulsory under the law for the jobber 
to give guaranties to purchasers, it is 
considered good business policy to do so, 
and the form submitted by the authori- 
ties at Washinetn on page 2 of General 
Information Circular No. 15 is recom- 
mended for the use of our members, and 
it may be printed or stamped on the 
invoice so that there can be no doubt 
as to its application to any particular 
list of goods. 

It is also desirable to furnish a guar- 
anty under the insecticide law, and we 
have previously recommended a separate 
guaranty for imvoices carrying insecti- 
cides, but the attorney-secretary of the 
National Association of Manufacturers of 


Medicinal Products has recommended a 
form which will cover all sales under 
these laws which he is sure will comply 


with the legal requirements of both, which 
reads as follows:— 


The hereby «guarantees that the 
articles mentioned in this invoice that come 
under the operation of the Food and Drugs 
act, June 30, 1906, as amended, are not adul- 
terated or misbranded within the meaning of 
said Food and Drugs act; and that the articles 
mentioned in this invoice which come under 
the operation of the Insecticide act of 1910 are 


undersigned 


not adulterated or misbranded within the 
meaning of said Insecticide act; the date of 
this guaranty to be as of the date of this in- 
voice, 
. (Signature and address of guarantor.) 
This signature, with the address, may be 
printed. 
DEATH OF ALBERT PLAUT. 
The recent death of our honored ex- 


president, Mr. Albert Plaut, has deprived 
this committee and association of one of 
our ablest members and wisest council- 
ors. He had been a member of this com- 
mittee since 1901. 

Mr. Plaut occupied an unusual and dis- 
tinctive position in the drug trade. As 
a wholesale druggist he developed rare 
ability, and made for the firm of which 
he was for so many years the able head 
a name and reputation that is recog- 
nized by every wholesale and retail drug- 
gist in the United States, and his talents 
in the marketing of proprietary special- 
ties placed him in the foremost rank in 
that branch of the drug business. 

As an officer of this association he was 
always faithful and diligent in uphold- 
ing the traditions of the organization. 
Those who did not come in direct per- 
sonal contact with Mr. Plaut in this 
way little realized the extent of his in- 
fluence in all matters pertaining to the 
best interests of the drug trade, both 
wholesale and retail. 

He was loyal to his friends and char- 
itable to his critics. His influence was 
far-reaching, and by his death we have 
not only lost a valued member, but a 
man whose charming personal qualities 
gave pleasure to those of us who knew 
him best. 

WM. P. RITCHEY, Chairman. 

(Names of other members of the com- 
mittee will be furnished at Santa Bar- 
bara.) 

President West :—Gentlenien, you have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
Proprietary Goods. This valuable and 
interesting report is now before you for 
discussion. 

Benjamin A, Jackson:—I would like 
to relate an interesting incident in ref- 
erence to the anti-narcotic law situation 
in Providence to show how a rascally 
doctor and a druggist temporarily beat 
the law. The retail druggist and the 
doctor both were registered, they had 
their blanks. The doctor would sign 
these blanks and he would fill them out 
with the articles mostly so!d, princi- 
pally cocaine, and left them with this 
druggist, and anyone who came in to 
get some cocaine could, in this way, 
procure a physician’s order to get it. 
The doctor filled out these blanks and 
they sold a great quantity of cocaine 
in this way. After a while the govern- 
ment officials got on to it and through 
the State’s evidence of the druggist, 
who was not really the owner of the 
store, but which was run under the 
name of a pharmacy, they finally ar- 
rested the two, and before I left they 


were convicted. That was a very 
unique way of beating the law. 
President West:—Is there any fur- 


ther discussion on this report? 

A. H. Van Gorder:—TIf it is in o-der, 
I think it would be of inter-st to have 
some discussion regarding the matter 
of labe's which is mentionad in the re- 
port. You. of course, are all aware of 
the fact that beginning with May 1, 
next, the serial number and the guar- 
antee legend of the food and drug act 
must be stricken from our labels. This 
is made necessary bv a regulation pro- 
mulgated May 5, 1914. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we wll 
have had two years in which to change 
our labels, IT found that in a manufac- 
turing business, in which I am inter- 
ested, we have a comparatively large 
number of labels still bearing the le- 
gend in question which we must d‘s-ard 
on the first of May next. This number 
was so large that I considered it of 
sufficient importance to call upon the 
department. I visited the chief. who 
has this matter of labels under his im- 
mediate supervision. and explained to 
him that we would be put to the loss 
of several hundred dollars by the fact 
of this change which’ they had arbi- 
trarily seen fit to inaugurate. I a'so 
explained to him that in our drug busi- 
ness we would suffer a jike Joss. and T 
think you will all find. if you take an 
inventory of vour Jabels, thet you will 
have hundreds of thousands of I°bels 
still bearing that euaranteed legend 
which you will not be allowed to use 
after the first of next May. and after 
the first of November, 1916, you will 


remember, that any packages on which 
these labels appear with this guaran- 
tee will not be allowed to go into the 
channels of interstate commerce. 

This brings up rather an interesting 
point in my mind. I explained the mac- 
ter to Mr. Tolman—he said it was not 
the idea of the department to make any 
undue hardship on our trade, and he 
suggested that we take the matter up 
a little later, somewhere within a monch 
or two before the regulation goes into 
effect, and bring it up before him at 
that time. We propose to do it in our 
manufacturing business and also in th> 
arug business, and I think it would be 
a good plan if we all made a memo- 
randum to what shape we are in 
about the first of March or April next, 
and then write to the department and 
make a protest, because I am sure you 
will all find at that time you will have 
a lot of labels on hand, and if we make 
a protest it may result in their giving 
up relief in the way of further exten- 
sion of time or in some other manner. 


see 


W. A. Hover:—I would suggest in 
connection with the statement made 
by Mr. Van Gorder that this question 


be handled by the Committee on Legis- 
lation, and that during the interim be- 


tween now and the time this measure 
will go into effect, the Committee on 
Legislation take this matter up with 


the department and see if they can not 
get a definite ruling as to the labels on 
goods on hand and on the shelves of 
the jobbers and the retailer also. That 
is where the difficulty will come in— 
many of the goods will be on the shelv:s 
of the jobber and the retailer for many 
years to come and some definite ruling 
should be promulgated by the depar - 
ment so that the jobber and retailer 
may know where they stand in conn<c- 
tion with that class of goods. 

Therefore, I offer a motion that th’'s 
question be referred to the incoming 
Committee on Legislation. (Motion see- 
onded and carried.) 

J. K. Lilly:—As a matter of informa- 
tion I would like to tell you that in our 
organization, The National Associat on 
of Manufacturers of Medicinal Pred- 
ucts, our Executive Committee is quite 
active on that same problem. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I think in th‘s 
matter we ought to have a very clear 
idea as to what our rights are. It se>ms 
perfectly clear that the statement on 
the label that we guarantee our goods 
to comply with the.food and drugs act 
is a statement we have a right to make, 
and that the only demand the govern- 
ment can make in the matter is that 
we remove the serial number. That 
would be a far simpler matter in the 
case of some expens'‘ve articles, simply 
to block that out. That would mak2 a 
slight change in the label, but it would 
destroy the appearance of the label to 
block out the entire legend—to block 
out the number would be perfectly feas- 
ible. It seems to me clear that they 
have gone far beyond their power in 
saying that any manufacturer or dealer 
shall not state that his goods comply 
with the law and that he guaranters 
them to comply with the law. 

The only right they have, in my op'n- 
ion, is to say that you shall not con- 
nect up this statement in any way wth 
the government, which is done by the 
serial number. Therefore. I think it 
would be well to state clearly that they 
have gone beyond their power in @e- 
manding that the entire legend be re- 


moved and that the takine off of the 
label the serial number is the only 
thing which they can reesonably or 


logically ask under the law. 

President West:—If there are no fur- 
ther remarks the report of the Comm’t- 
tee on Proprietary Goods will take the 


usual course and be referred to the 
Soard of Control. ‘ 
The next business in order, accord- 


ing to the vote of yesterday, is the re- 
port of the Committee on Credits and 
Collections, Mr. W. A. Hover, of Den- 
ver, chairman. I will ask Mr. Hover 
to read his report. 

Mr. Hover presented 
doing so said: 

The various statistical reports sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Credits 
and Collections during the past fifteen 
years have involved quite a number of 
topics, some of which encroach on sub- 


report, and in 


jects assigned to other committees. 
Therefore, in the preparation of a re- 
port of this kind, not only are the 


topics varied in character, but there 
are a great number of them to be dis- 
cussed by this committee. That ac- 
counts for the length of the report in 
this instance. 


Report of Committee on Credits and 
Collections, 


President and Gentlemen 
National Wholesale Druggists’ 
ciation: 

General trade conditions, as reflected by 
reports from the different members of 
your committee located in all sections of 
the United States, indicate a condition far 
from encouraging and unparalleled by the 


Mr. of the 


Asso- 


renorts of former years. 
The situation in the industrial centers 
of the country has in a great measure 


been saved by a large volume of export 
orders for war supolies. 

While the Furonean war has very ma- 
terially stimulated activity in our indus- 
trial centers, the effect in the entton nro- 
ducing States has been less favorable. 
resulting in a considerable falline off in 
volume of business and unusual heavy 
losses by reason of adverse credit condi- 
tions. 

The 
almost 


Middle Western 
entirely upon 


States, dependent 
diversified agricul- 
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tural interests, have suffered the least. 
But in this section, notwithstanding boun- 
tiful crops of small grain and other farm 
products, commanding prices far above 
the average, volume of business has been 
unsatisfactory and losses resulting from 
bad debts show a very considerable in- 
crease. 
Experience 
undvubtedly 
revenue only is 


of the past two 
determined that a 
not in the best 


years has 
tariff for 
interests 


of the American manufacturer, producer 
or consumer. it has not decreased the 
cost of living, but, on the contrary, has 


very greatly curtailed the earning capac- 
ity of our industrial population. 

The uncertainty of the future, incident 
to radical changes in connection with our 
domestic policies and as a result of the 
European war, has had a very depressing 
effect upon general business, resulting in 
restricled and hand-to-mouth buying and 
consumption, and but little disposition to 
anticipate future requirements. 

The transportation situation is far from 
satisfactory. Many of our large rail- 
roads are now in the hands of the re- 
ceiver. There is practically no new con- 
struction, and transportation companies 
are having great difficulty in financing 
their necessary requirements in the shape 
of needed extensions and improvements. 
Railroad securities of all kinds are very 
much depressed. The reason, however, is 
not hard to determine. What investor 
will voluntarily purchase a class of se- 
curities when the owners, through the 
management of the property representing 
the same, have nothing to say as to the 


price they shall receive for what they 
have to sell; which in this instance is 
transportation, and when, on the other 


hand, they have little or no control over 
the principal item of expense in the oper- 


ation of the property under their direc- 
tion? The result of the above conditions 
is a gradual but persistent contraction 
of the net earnings, and so long as this 
situation obtains it will be impossible for 
our transportation companies under pri- 
vate ownership to properly finance and 


keep pace with the growing requirements 
of the country. As a result, many large 
and diversified interests extending to the 
smallest communities are seriously affect- 
ed, producing more or less business stag- 
nation and consequent commercial and 
industrial disaster. 

Commercial failures during the first six 
months of the year 1915 exceed both in 
number and amount the figures for any 
similar period in the past. For the first 
half of the year 1915 there were 12,740 
failures, with assets totaling $116,529.403 
and liabilities totaling $188,587.55. The 
average for the corresponding period dur- 
ing the preceding fifteen years was 6,702 
failures, with $56,630,766 assets and $89,- 
348,489 liabilities, not including, however, 
assets and liabilities involved in the Claf- 
lin failure in 1914, which amounted to 
something like $40,000,000. 

Failures in the drug and chemical trade 
were the heaviest during the year 1914 
than for any year during the past five 
years, aggregating in number 509, with 
liabilities $3,356,431, an average of $6,954 
The following table shows the number of 
failures, with liabilities, for each year 
for the past five years:— 

CHEMICAL AND DRUG FAILURES. 















Year. No. Liabilities 
Pc castestssevoencese one 509 $ 3,431.00 
Sree pacetvnene Gee 002.00 
| MOTTE TEST eee 430 164,716.00 
i vissetthewsuactihean 361 1,946,546.00 
Bs 6.0.06 06 606bds 00 pc ee 889 304 1, 826,348.00 

Notwithstanding crop prospects as a 
whole are good and prices much above 
the average, the outlook for the future is 
not particularly encouraging. We should 
be reminded, however, that the daily 


wants of a consuming population of 100,- 
000,000 of people are very considerable, 
and to meet this demand a fair volume of 
business will always be maintained. The 
danger lies, however, in undue efforts 
on the part of ambitious merchants to 
maintain volume regardless of profits, 
thereby inviting commercial disaster and 
failure not only to themselves but to their 
more conservative competitors as well. 

General credit conditions im the drug 
trade have not improved during the past 
five years. On the contrary, they are as 
a whole less favorable than at any time 
during the past ten years. Your com- 
mittee are of the opinion that in addition 
to the gemeral business depression affect- 
ing the country as a whole, this unfavor- 
able condition applying to the drug trade 
is a result to a great extent at least of 
the following reasons, and apart from ut- 
ter incompetency which we to an extent 
always have with us. 


First.—Lack of sufficient capital. The 
average retail druggist now embarking 
in business has jinsufficient capital to 


withstand the financial strain incident to 
his initial experience. It seems to be the 
ambition and desire of every drug clerk 
who has accumulated or can raise a few 
hundred dollars to embark in business on 
his own account. He therefore depends 
largely upon his ability to command an 
excessive line of credit, and the result too 
often is disaster. 


Second.—A too large proportional in- 
vestment in furniture and fixtures. The 
beginner with a limited capital imme- 


diately invests a large percentage of the 
same in furniture and fixtures account 
which produces nothing, for which he 
pays cash or obligates himself to month- 
ly payments; in which instance he is 
obliged to withdraw from his business 
cash capital necessary for the proper 
conduct of the same. 

Third.—A liberal proportion of the bal- 
ance of his capital is invested in a pre- 
scription department. If his location is 
not extremely favorable for a prescrip- 
tion business, the returns from this in- 
vestment are entirely inadequate to war- 
rant the expenditure. In other words, 
many of the retail druggists in our cities 
and larger towms are today operating 
their prescription departments at an ab- 


solute loss; these departments in many 
instances being a liability instead of an 
asset. 


Fourth.—After making the above men- 
tioned expenditures, the smaller part only 
of his remaining capital is invested in 
that class of merchandise which is active 
and from which the major profits are to 
be derived. 

The result of the above conditions is of 
course not difficult to foresee. If he suc- 
ceeds at all it is by the use of the utmost 
economy and care in business Manage- 


ment, followed by years of close applica- 
Many of our city 


tion and confinement. 
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drug stores are one-man stores, compel- 
ling a life of voluntary confinement un- 
der conditions but little better than a 
term of involuntary servitude. 

In the judgment of our committee, the 
time is coming when the larger cities will 
be served by exclusive prescription phar- 
macies. Some time in the future there 
will be a distinction between a drug store 
and a pharmacy. The result of this divi- 
sion, in our judgment, will be beneficial. 
It will secure greater confidence on the 
part of the prescribing physician, and 
will act in a measure to restore the writ- 
ing of prescriptions by physicians rather 
than office dispensing. The public will 
receive better protection and the practice 


of pharmacy will be on a much higher 
plane than is at present the case. 

In connection with this subject, your 
committee submits the following from 


several of its members located in different 
sections of the country who have given 
this question some thought and consider- 
ation. 

From a prominent Chicago jobber:— 
The growing tendency of all physicians to 
dispense has made the prescription depart- 
ment a less important feature in every store, 
and it would be a good thing for the trade if 
the prescription business could be separated 
from the other business and operated as it is 
in the downtown districts of this city by ex 
clusive prescription pharmacists. The drug- 
gist then could devote his entire thought and 
time to the development of his business along 
commercial lines, with a much smaller ex- 
pense account 
From a large 
The prescription department of 
retail store is practically nil, 
tered pharmacist or assistant 
did nothing but put up 
would be useless for the 
to do that business at all 

The Pittsburgh member of 
tee writes as follows: 

We believe that the 


Indianapolis jobber: 

the average 
and if a regis- 
registered man 
prescriptions then it 
druggist to attempt 


the Commit- 


prescription department 
in the average retail drug store is a source of 
expense instead of income, taking into consid- 
eration the amount of capital invested and 
the cost of the registered men necessary to 
operate the department I believe that the 
sooner the retail druggist realizes the decline 
in the prescription department and features 
the commercial end of his business the better 
for the entire trade. 

From a South Carolina 

Except where there is considerable prescrip 
tion business it is my opinion that prescription 
business is an expense instead of a profit. 


from a Georgia 
Answering 
prescription 





member: 


jobber :— 


your fourth 
department 


not the 
retail 
than 


inquiry, ‘Is 
of the average 
drug store a source of expense rather 
income, etc.?"’ we ae not prepared to give a 
satisfactory or intelligent opinion, We do 
know, however, that one of our best customers 
more than a year ago discontinued his pre- 
scription department for the very reason that 
you state 


From a Texas jobber: 
our views as to 
of the average 


Regarding 
department 
Generally 
with your 


the prescription 
retail drug store:— 
speaking, we are disposed to agree 
conclusion that this department is 
@ source of expense rather than of income, In 
the cities we feel that it {s only a matter of 
time until distinctively prescription pharmacies 
will replace the prescription department of 
the average drug store. 


Michigan jobber: 





From a 


As to your third question, the prescription 
department of a drug store is a thing of the 
past The cnly explanation is, the tendency 
now is for exclusive prescription stores, and, 
in fact, in cur citv a party started one about 
twe years ago, and at that time I did not 
think he could pay his rent, but he has been 
making a little money. The general drug 


busiress is fast becoming a general merchan- 
dising pl and I think there are to be really 
two cepartments to the drug business—one the 
general dru tore so called and the other an 
apothecary shop. This would, of course, apply 
only to the small cities and large cities. In 
the crdinary town the physician carries to 
quite an extent his own drugs and can prac- 
tice medicine very easily without depending 
the local drug store 

From a New York State jobber: 

Your third reason is one to which I have 
given much thought. The constantly increas- 
ing practice of physicians, viz., to do their 
own dispensing, compels the druggist to in- 
creas? his charges for prescriptions since his 
overhead expense remains the same. This 
again, has a further effect of reducing the 
prescription sales, which means another in 
crease in prices and still another reduction in 
sales Most pharmacists, therefore, ar in 
the condition which you describe It is my 
opinion that the ription will not 


much longer as a department in a retail 
store 


ace 









upon 








pres¢ business 
last 
drug 

lf our members will investigate condi- 
tions in their several localities, your com- 
mittee are convinced they will find a 
large proportion of their customers oper- 
ating their prescription departments at a 
loss. 

As is to be expected, there seems to be 
quite a variation of opinion on the part of 
the members of your committee as to the 
proper percentage distribution of furni- 
ture and fixtures and stock. That from 
20 to 40 per cent. of the total investment 
should be in furniture and fixtures seems 
to be the prevailing idea, the amount de- 
pending in a large measure upon place 


and location. Certain it is, generally 
speaking, that fixture values in excess 
of an amount absolutely necessary to 


properly house and display stock is a dead 
and unprofitable investment, and beyond 
this limit should not be indulged in by 
the average retail druggist. 

in connection with the amount of stock 
a retailer should carry, it frequently hap- 


pens that he goes to the other extreme. 
It is within the experience of all job- 
bers that some retail stores carry alto- 


too large stock of merchandise 
to their volume of busi- 
our committee instances a 
customer carries a mer- 
chandise stock that will inventory from 
$5,000 to $6,000, and where the sales, in- 
cluding proceeds from the soda fountain, 
will not exceed $10,000 to $12,000 per an- 
num, and takes pride in so doing. A 
business so conducted is not well man- 
aged, 

A contributing cause of prevailing con- 
ditions, affecting alike the retailer and 
the wholesaler, has been suggested by 
some of our members, and is one to which 
your chairman has given considerable 
thought amd attention, namely, the auto- 
mobile and its increased use. The aver- 
age owner of an automobile, whether he 
be a retail druggist or otherwise engaged 
or employed, is a man of soutrietalt and 
limited or fixed income. Where employed 


gether a 
in proportion 
ness. One of 
case where a 


he has generally anticipated and spent 
the proceeds of his pay check before re- 
ceiving the same. Ownership of an au- 
tomobile, under such circumstances, sim- 
ply means reduced expenditures to a ma- 
terial degree in other directions. Depre- 
ciation, maintenance and upkeep of an 
automobile demand either going into debt 


or a substantial reduction im living ex- 
penses; this means a smaller grocery 
bill, a smaller dry goods bill and a 


smaller drug bill. There is no doubt that 
in general, retail business throughout the 
country is suffering by reason of this 
class of indulgence which produces noth- 
ing, but which, on the contrary, results 
in a tremendous economic waste totaling 
millions of dollars per annum. 

LOSS BY BAD DEBTS 


The cumulative result of the foregoing 
has been an increased loss by bad debts 
throughout the United States. In New 
England and Middle States only has there 
been any apparent improvement in the 
percentage loss by bad debts. Losses in 
New England have been reduced from 
0.37 of one per cent. in 1909 to 0.33 of one 
per cent. in 1914. In the Middle Western 
States there has been a slight increase in 
the percentage loss:—0.35 of one per cent. 
for 1914, as compared with 0.31 of one per 
cent. in 1909. During the past five-year 
period the South has suffered the great- 
est. In the Southern States losses have 
increased from 0.56 of one per cent. in 








1909 to €.713 of one per cent. for 1914. The 
Pacific Coast States seem to have held 
their own, the losses in these States be- 


ing the same for 1914 as for 1#9, namely, 
0.38 of one per cent. The average through- 
out the United States for 1914 was 0.44 of 
one per cent., against 0.40 of one per cent. 
in 199. You will note that this increase 
in percentage loss by bad debts is entire- 
ly consistent with the report on commer- 
cial failures heretofore mentioned. 

The following table shows the percent- 





age loss by bad debts since 1899:— 
1899. 1904. 1909. 1914. 

New England and 

Micdle State........ 0. 0.36 0.37 
Middle Western States 0. 0.30 0.514 
Southern States....... 0.67 0.56 
Pacific Coast States... 0.55 0.42 0.38 ’ 
General average...... 0.50 0.44 0.40 0.442 
NUMBER OF DAYS SALES REPRESENT- 

ED BY OPEN BOOK ACCOUNTS. 
‘The increase in the percentage loss by 


reason of bad debts has been followed by 
an increase in the number of days sales 
represented on the books of the jobber, 
but not to the degree that would natur- 
ally be expected. In 19 wholesale drug- 
gists in the New England and Middle 
States reported carrying 55 days sales on 
their books; their report for 1915 is 53.7 
days. The Middle Western States show 
quite an increase, from 43 days in 1909 to 
48 days in 1915. The Southern States show 
a slight increase only, from 67 days im 
1909 to 68 days in 1915. The Pacific Coast 
States report an increase from 52 days in 
1909 to 56.5 days in 1915. The average for 
the entire country is 56.5 days in 1915, as 
compared with 54 days in 1909. Based 
upon annual sales aggregating $160,000,000, 
the past due imdebtedness carried by the 
jebbing drug trade closely approximates 


$12,000,000. The necessity for obtaining 
some compensation on account of this 
laree amount of capital, which is ab- 


sorbed and is being used by the retailer, 
needs no extended argument, 

PRACTICE OF CHARGING INTEREST. 

Your committee have investigated very 
carefully the disposition of the jobbing 
drug trade to charge interest either on 
open book accounts or by taking interest 
bearing notes, with the following re- 
sults:—In New England the jobbers quite 
generally charge interest either on open 
book accounts or by taking interest bear- 
ing notes; only eight of the New England 
jobbers report that in neither way do 
they charge interest. The rate in New 
England is uniformly 6 per cent. Of in- 
terest charged, the average amount col- 
lected, however, is not as great as it 
should be. While some of the members 
collect as high as 75 per cent. of the 
amount charged, the average is only 30 
per cent. Your committee can see no sub- 
stantial reason why customers should not 


pay interest om persistent past due bal- 
anees, and when same is charged it 
should be collected. In the Middle West- 


ern States the disposition to charge inter- 
est either on past due balances or in the 
shape of interest bearing notes is quite 
universal, only two jobbers reporting that 
they do not collect interest in either one 
form or the other. The average rate in 
the Middle Western States is 6 per cent., 
a few report 8 per cent., and a still less 
number 7 per cent. One jobber reports 
from 8 to 12 per cent. Of interest charged, 
the amount collected is considerably 
greaier than in the New England States, 
being 60 per cent. In the Southern States 
the charging of interest is more consist- 
ently followed and better returns are ob- 
tained than in any other section of the 
country. Seventy per cent. of those re- 
porting collect from 75 to 100 per cent. of 
the interest charged; a few only report 
interest charged and collected small in 
amount. The prevailing rate is 6 per cent., 
although an almost equal number charge 
8 per cent., and in a few instances 7 and 
10 per cent. is charged. The charging of 
interest in the Pacific Coast States is uni- 
versal among the jobbers either in one 
form or another. Of the interest charged, 
8 per cent. is collected. The prevailing 
rate is 8 and 9 per cent. 
It is apparent, however, 
received, that the amount of interest 
charged and the amount of interest col- 
lected in the aggregate is very much less 
than would be warranted by the past due 
balances jobbers are carrying on _ their 
books. ‘The charge is a perfectly legiti- 
mate one, and should not be objected to 
by any fair-minded retailer. If more 
careful and consistent attention were paid 
to this division of the credit department, 
the returns would in a considerable Meas- 
ure offset the increased loss by bad debts 
and a consequent increase in the expense 
account. Losses, where they occur, are 
almost invariably with this class of ac- 


from replies 


counts. In consequence, this class of ac- 
counts should bear the burden of such 
losses. 


DISCOUNTS ON PAST DUB BILLA. 

In connection with this topic, and at 
the request of some of our membership, 
your chairman submitted the following 
question:—‘‘Do you allow discounts on 
past due bills?’ Space forbids more than 
a summary of the replies. Of 142 who 


answered, 104 were in the negative and 
38 admitted that at times at least they 
allowed discounts on past due bills. Your 
committee are of the opinion that the 
practice of allowing discounts on past due 
bills is a discrimination against the cus- 
tomer who discounts his bills in accord- 
ance with terms of sale and should not 
be tolerated. 
DISCOUNTING CITY BILLS. 

To the question, ‘““‘What day of the 
month do you stipulate that city bills 
shall be paid in order to obtain cash dis- 
count?’ Of 85 houses who replied, 
eighty-eight allow discount if paid on or 
before the tenth of month following date 
of purchase, twenty-six on the fifteenth, 
six on the fifth, one on the twentieth, and 


two at any time during the following 
month. Ten require discount settlements 
twice a month, and two four times a 
month. Of course, local conditions large- 


ly govern settlement of current purchases 
in our cities. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, your committee are of the opinion 
that the tenth of the month should apply 
wherever possible. 
SALES IN SUB-QUANTITY LOTS, 

The practice of the solicitation and sale 
of sub-quantity lots, by which is meant 
proprietors’ sub-quantity lots taking a 
discount of 5.per cent. or upwards, as the 
case may be, is not in general encouraged 
by the jobbing drug trade in any section. 
The New England and Middle States re- 
port only 7.1 per cent. of their sales of 
proprietary articles to be in sub-quantity 


lots. The Middle Western States report 7 
per cent., and the Southern States 9.36 
per cent. The average throughout the 


United States being 8 per cent. only. 


EXPENSE OF DOING BUSI- 
NESS. ; 

The statement that has frequently been 
made by our membership since Official 
figures were submitted in 1908, that the 
expense of doing business is on the in- 
crease, is fully substantiated by figures 
presented to your chairman for the year 
1914, 

Ln the New England and Middle States 
the expense of doing business has in- 
creased from 11.6 per cent. in 1909 to 12 
per cent. in 1914. In the Middle Western 
States the increase has been considerably 
greater, from 11.84 per cent, in 1909 to 
12.69 per cent. in 1914. The cost of doing 
business in the Southern States has in- 
creased from 12 per cent. in 1909 to 12.44 
per cent. in 1914. The Pacific Coast States 
show an increase from 12.08 per cent, in 
19% to 12.87 per cent. in 1914. The average 
increase throughout the United States is 
0.65 per cent., or an increase, based upon 
$160,000,000, an estimated volume of sales, 
of $1,040,000. Adding to this figure 0.04 of 
1 per cent., the increascd loss by bad 
debts, amounting to $64,000,000, makes a 
total of $1,104,000 difference in the annual 
profit and loss account of the wholesale 
drug business on these two items, a loss 
to be reckoned with if not otherwise pro- 


AVERAGE 

















vided for. 

The following table indicates the per- 
centage cost of doing business from 1878 
to 1914:— 

1878. 1893 1s99 
New England and Middle 

BEMIS cccccsccassccecsess 10.3 
Middle Western 10.7 
Southern States 10.5 
Pacific State +. eo 10.14 
General average.......... 9.0 11.0 10.4 

1904 1909 1914 
New England and Middle 

ee te 11.6 12.0 
Middle Western States....11.34 11.84 12.69 
Southern States........... 11.19 12.0 12.44 
Pacific States J 12.038 12.87 
General average........ -11.2 11.85 12.5) 
SALE AND DISTRIBUTION OF PROPRIE- 

TARY ARTICLES. 


One of the most serious and perplexing 
problems confronting the wholesale drug 
trade today is in the sale and distribution 
of proprietary articles, constituting more 
than one-half of the volume of sales of 
the wholesale druggist. The problem is 
threefoid in character:— 

First.—By reason of the great increase 
in recent years of the number of articles 
placed upon the market by old and new 
proprietors. 

Second.—As a result of the above, the 
great percentage increase in the distribu- 
tion of small fractional quantities; and 

Third —The growing disposition of job- 
bers in some sections of the country to 
offer special discount inducements on 
their sales of this class of merchandise. 

Carefully prepared statistics show that 
53 per cent. of the average jobbers’ sales 
consist of proprietary articles. This per- 
centage volume has remained substantial- 
ly the same for the past twenty-five years 





and by periods is as follows: 
Per | Per 
cent 
1878 1904 4 
eee -ecee B22] 1900 
BOOB. vc ccas rere ie 
Careful and exhaustive examination 
shows that the increase in the number 
of preprietary items during the period 
from 1878 to 1914 has been not less than 


to relate, the great- 

to have taken place 
passage of the food 
1906. 


600 per cent. Strang 
est mcrease seems 
subsequent to the 
and drugs act of June 30, 


In 1871 the total number of proprietary 
items listed by Van Schaack, Stevenson 
& Reid of Chicago, Ill., in a price list 


published during that year was 826. Their 
successors, Peter Van Schaack & Sons, 
published in 1890 a list of 5,646. In their 
i914 catalogue this number had increased 
to 10,767, an increase of about 1,300 per 


cent. over their 1871 price list. 

The Chas. N. Crittenton price list of 
183-84 names 4,969 proprietary items. In 
their last published list of 1906-07 this 
number had increased to 17,78, an in- 
crease of about 350 per cent. 

The Richardson Drug Company of St. 


Louis, Mo., published in 1880 a price list 
including 2,699 items of this character. 

Compare these figures with the Drug- 
gists’ Circular price lists of 1905 and 1915. 
In 1905 the Druggists’ Circular listed 28,- 
478 proprietary items. In 1915 this num- 
ber had increased to 38,143. 

You will perhaps more clearly appre- 
ciate the great increase in proprietaries 
by comparing the number of proprietary 
pills now on the market with the number 
on the market in the early history of the 
trade. The 1871 Van Schaack, Stevenson 
& Reid price list referred to included 
eighty-four proprietary pills omly. The 
Chas. N. Crittenton 1883-84 list included 











524 proprietary pills; their 1906-07 list in- 
cluded 779, while the Druggists’ Circular 
price list for 1915 has increased this num- 
ber to 1,362. 

In further confirmation of the great in- 
crease in the number of articles of a 
proprietary character now on the market, 


we beg to submit a few figures taken 
from the United States census reports 
for 1910. Under the caption of Patent 


Medicines, Compounds and Druggists’ 
reparations, we find that in 1899 there 
were 2,154 manufacturers. In 194 this 
number had imcreased to 2,777 and in 1909 
to 3,642, an increase of 70 per cent. in the 
number of manufacturers during the ten- 
year period from 1899 to 1909. During the 
Same period the amount of capital invest- 
ed had increased from $56,173,000 to $99,- 
47,000, or nearly double, and the value of 
drug products had increased from $88,791,- 
000 in 1889 to $141,942,000 in 1999, an increase 
of about 6 per cent. during the ten-year 
period. During the same period the total 
value of food preparations had increased 
from $39,837,000 to $125,331,000. The value of 
patent medicines amd druggists’ prepara- 
tions in 1909 exceeded the value of food 
preparations by over $15,000,000. The im- 
portance of this question, therefore, can- 
not be overestimated. 


It is obvious from the above figures that 
the net profits incident to this class of 
business are not commensurate with the 
added capital necessary to handle this 
greai increase in the number of proprie- 
tary items, even though full prices in all 
eases are obtained, as the increase in 
number has not increased the percentage 
volume 1 per cent. in twenty-five years. 
The additional detail work involved in 
stocktaking, stockkeeping, ordering, open- 
ing new accounts, numerous and frequent 
remittances, ete., is also immeasurably 
greater tham when ‘the distribution was 
confined to less than 1,000 items, and adds 
much to the expense of doing business. 


In the matter of distribution, a great 
and expensive change has likewise taken 
place. Twenty-five years ago, as would 
maturally be expected, the distribution 
was in much larger quantities than is the 
case today. At that time, according to 
the records of your chairman, less than 
” per cent. of the distribution was in one- 
twelfth, one-sixth and one-quarter dozen 
lots. At the present time the average 
distribution to the city and country trade 
in one-twelfth, one-sixth and one-quarter 
dozen iots is 75 per cent. of the total; to 
the city trade it is 82 per cent. 

For the purpose of determining as ac- 
curately as possible the character of 
present-day distribution, your chairman 
communicated with twenty-seven repre- 
sentative jobbers located in all sections of 
the country, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 


cifie and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. Replies received consisted of tab- 
ulated statements showing their several 


saies of proprietary goods, and im no in- 
stance did they amount to less than 1,000 
consecutive sales. These sales were Made 
during the same period, from July 1 to 
July 15, 1915, as during the first half of 
the month it would naturally be expected 
that the quantities would run larger, if 
anything, than durimg the last fifteen 
days of the month. Especially should this 
be true with city trade. The returns ag- 
gregated 38,432 separate sales of proprie- 
tary goods, ranging from 10-cent prepa- 
rations to $1 preparations and over. Of 
the 38,432 sales, 28,507 were im one-twelfth, 
one-sixth and one-quarter dozen lots, or 
about 75 per cent. of the total. Only 8.9 
per cent. consisted of sales of one dozen 
and over in city business and 12 per cent. 
in lots of one dozen and over in country 
business. The total number of sales re- 
ported applying to city business was 17,009. 
Of this number, 13,880 were in one-quarter 
dozen lots and less, or 81.6 per cent. The 
total number of sales reported in coun- 
try business was 21,423, of which number 
14.627 were in one-quarter dozen lots and 
less, or 68.4 per cent. of the total. 


It is interesting to know that 41 per 
cent. of the sales of 10-cent articles to 
tne city trade were in onetwelfth, one- 


sixth and one-quarter dozen lots, and that 
35.4 per cent. only of the sales of 1l0cent. 
articles were in ome dozen lots and over. 
The distribution of 10-cent goods by the 
jobber in these small quantities is done 
at an absolute loss, and no jobber in any 
other line of business would tolerate a 
condition of this kind. Of articles retail- 


ing for $1, 442 per cent. were in one- 
twelfth dozen lots and 9.8 per cent. in 


one-twelfth, one-sixth and one-quarter 


dozen lots. 

\ careful study of the following table, 
illustrating these sales in detail, will dis- 
close a feature of the wholesale drug 
business that is little appreciated or un- 
derstood by the proprietor and even by 
many wholesale druggists themselves, 
and discloses, as can be shown in no 
other way, the infinite detail work and 
consequent expense in connection with 
the conduct of this branch of a wholesale 
drug business. It further discloses in a 
manner that cannot be controverted the 
fact that the proprietor is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the wholesaler to effect a 
successful distribution of his, the proprie- 
tor’s, goods, and the wholesale drug trade 
should early indicate to those proprietors 
who still allow their distributors less than 
the cost of service actually rendered, that 
unless compensation commensurate with 
such service be recognized, that same 
would be discontinued. It further estab- 
lishes the retailer’s dependence upon the 
jobber for his daily wants. The jobbing 
druggist, as a middleman, cannot be dis- 
pensed with. He is an absolute necessity 
to both the manufacturer and to the re- 
tailer. 

SALES OF PROPRIETARY ARTICLES. 

Che following figures are obtained from 
the reports of twenty-seven representative 
jobbers throughout the country. These re- 
ports cover periods ranging from July 1 


to July 15, 1915:— 
City— 
Number of sales reported........+.++++ 17,009 
Number of sales % dozen or less..... 13,380 
Percentage ....... KeebePawesesbestensee 81.6 
Country— 
Number of sales reported...... ekadens 21,423 
Number of sales 4% dozen or less...... 14,627 
PEOURERED acdc carncratbasds cows acess 68.4 
Totals— 
Number of sales reported...... eersese 38,432 
Number of sales 4% dozen or less...... 28,507 
AO, oot ek ee bee hees ees ab 74.2 - 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALES BY QUANTI- 


TIES. 
City. 
; 1-12 % % 
Total. doz. doz. doz. 
Number sales......... 17,009 5,001 3,371 5,508 
Percentage ........ eo 100 29.4 19.8 32.4 
6 doz. 
% 1 2 3 and 
doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 
Number sales.. 1,611 1,194 124 101 99 
Percentage .... 9.5 7.0 0.7 0.6 0.6 
Country. 
1-12 % % 
Total. doz. doz. doz. 
Number sales......... 21,423 3,399 4,307 6,947 
Percentage ...... coves 100 «615.9 20.1 32.4 
6 doz. 
% 1 2 3 and 
doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 
Number sales.. 3,669 2,432 291 237 147 
Percentage .... 17.1 11.3 1.4 1.1 9.7 
Totals. 
1-12 % LA 
Total. doz. doz doz. 
Number sales.........38,432 8,400 1,672 12,455 
Percentage ......... . 100 21.9 20.0 32.4 
6 doz. 
% 1 2 3 and 


doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 
Number sales.. 5,280 3,626 415 338 246 
Percentage 13.7 9.4 1.1 0.9 0.6 





Ten Cent Articles. 
City. 

1-12 Ve % 
Total. doz. doz. doz. 
Number sales.,....... 1,850 56 95 609 
eo eee 100 3.0 5.1 32.9 
e 6 doz. 
Wy 1 2 3 and 
doz. doz. doz doz. over. 
Number sales.. 4386 563 27 2h 39 
Percentage .... 23.6 30.4 1.5 1.4 2.1 

Country. 

1-12 1 % 

Total. doz. doz. doz 
Number sales......... 1,760 28 60 246 
Percentage 100 1.6 3.4 14.0 
6 doz. 
% 1 2 3 and 
doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 


Number seles.. 409 784 88 78 67 
Percentage .... 23.2 44.6 5.0 4.4 3.8 


Totals. 
1-12 % % 
Total. doz. doz. doz. 


Number sales......... 3,610 84 155 0= 85 


Percentage .......... 100 2.3 4.3 23.7 
6 doz. 

Wy 1 2 3 and 

; doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 
Number sales.. 845 1,347 115 108 106 


23.4 37.3 3.2 2.9 2.9 
Twenty-five Cent Articles 


City. 
112 % Me 
Total. doz. doz. doz. 


Percentage 


Number sales......... 6,458 1,100 1,208 2,918 
Percentage .......... 100 17.0 18.7 45.2 
6 doz. 

% 1 2 3 and 

Z doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 
Number sales.. 715 381 55 41 40 
Percentage .... 11.1 5.9 0.9 0.6 0.6 

Country. 
1-12 % % 

‘ Total. doz. doz. doz. 
Number sales......... 7,462 422 1,068 2,864 
PerPCeMtaPe 26.0 .0000 100 5.6 14.3 38.4 

6 doz. 
wy 1 2 3 and 


doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 


Number sales., 1,790 1,051 126 86 Bn 
Percentage .... 24.0 . 14.1 1.7 1.2 0.7 
Totals. 


1-12 % % 
Total. doz. doz. doz. 





Number sales.........13,920 1,522 2,276 5,782 
Percentage ........:. 100 10.9 164 41.5 
6 doz. 

yy 1 2 3 and 

doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 


Number sales.. 2,505 1,432 181 127 95 
Percentage .... 18.0 10.3 1.3 0.9 0.7 
Fifty Cent Articles. 

City. 

1-12 Ww % 

Total. doz. doz. doz. 
Number sales......... 4,382 1,550 1,228 1,198 
POFOCOMEASO 2. .ccccces 100 35.4 27.9 27.3 

6 doz. 
le 1 2 3 and 
doz doz doz. doz. over. 
Number sales.. 250 118 14 17 12 
Percentage .... 5.7 2.7 0.3 0.4 0.3 
Country 
1-12 uy M% 

P Total. doz. doz. doz. 
Number sales......... 6,160 882 1,572 2,350 
. 100 14.3 2.5 38.2 

6 doz. 
% 1 2 3 and 
doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 
Number sales... 946 303 51 39 17 
Percentage .... 15.4 4.9 0.8 0.6 0.3 
Totals. 
1-12 % % 
Total. doz. doz. doz. 
Number sales......... 10,542 2,432 2,795 3,548 
PURO AR osc caksccen 100 423.1 26.5 33.6 
6 doz. 
My 1 2 3 and 
doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 
Number sales.. 1,196 421 65 56 29 


Percentage .... 11.4 4.0 0.6 0.5 0.8 
One Dollar Articles. 


City. 

1-12 Ve % 
Total. doz. doz. doz. 
Number sales,........ 2,752 1,593 569 = 414 
Percentage .....2.+. 100 «(57.8 20.7 15.0 
6 doz. 
wy 1 2 3 and 
doz. doz doz. doz. over. 
Number sales.. 91 60 10 13 2 
Percentage .... 3.¢ 2.2 0.4 0.5 0.1 

Country. 

1-12 Wy % 
Total. doz. doz. doz. 
Number sales......... 3,985 1,388 1,149 1,006 
POVOGRARES. 6605002605 100 34.8 28.8 25.3 
6 doz. 
% 1 2 8 and 
doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 
Number sales.. 288 117 16 19 2 
Percentage .... 7.2 2.9 0.4 0.5 0.1 

Totals. 

Total doz. doz. doz. 

1-12 % % 
Number sales......... 6,737 2,981 1,718 1,420 
Percentage ........-. 100 442 2.5 21.1 
6 doz. 
1 2 3 and 
doz. doz. doz. doz. over. 
Number sales.. 379 177 26 82 4 
Percentage .... 65.6 2.6 0.4 0.5 0.1 


While the percentage sales of proprie- 
tary articles remains substantially the 
same, the jobber has during the past 
twenty-five years increased his stock of 
various sizes and preparations at least 
six to ane. As the effect of every new 
article placed upon the market is to re- 


duce and to curtail the sale of an item 
of similar character which the jobber gl- 
ready has in his stock and which he is 
unable to eliminate, a large amount of 
additional capital is thus required with- 
out producing adequate returns om the 
increased investment. It is no exaggera- 
tion to state that an investment of $10,- 
000 twenty-five years ago in proprietary 
medicines enabled the jobber to meet the 
demands of the trade in the same degree 
that an investment of $40,000 to $50,000 does 
today, while the percentage volume of 
sales remains stationary 

Our Canadian neighbors in the jobbing 
drug trade, early recognizing the effect 
of this great flood of new proprietaries 
and the consequent increase of small frac- 
tional dozen orders, adopted resolutions, 
which, as explained by the president of 
the National Drug and Chemical Com- 
pany, are in effect as follows: 

That on all proprietary articles we asked for 
a discouli® of 20 per cent. and unless we got 
it we refused to accept anything else. We did 
not interfere with articles which had been 
established on the market for some years. 

In selling to the trade we sold up to three 
dozen at full price, 3 dozen lots subject to 5 
per cent., 6 dozen lots 7% per cent., and gross 
lots 10 per cent. 

We also adopted the same resolution which 
we believe is in force in the United States:— 
That first shipment of any new proprietaries 
are to be made on consignment basis. 

After several years’ experience, the 
writer referred to above states: 

These resolutions are simple but effective and 
lived up to by all the members of the assocla- 
tion. 


The founders of our organization, who 
met in convention at Indianapolis in 
March, 1876, following initial steps taken 


by a number of wholesale druggists at a 
previous informal meeting held at Cimcin- 
nati, O., were then and there induced to or- 
ganize the Western Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association by reason of conditions very 
closely paralleling conditions as they ex- 
ist in some sections of the United States 
today, and which if not corrected will 
sooner or later involve the wholesale drug 
trade in its entirety. Then, as is now the 
case, the sale and distribution of proprie- 
tary articles was the bone of contention 
The average gross profit on patent medi- 
cines in those years, as shown by the 
proceedings of the Western Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, did not exceed 3 
or 4 per cent The average expense of 
duing a wholesale drug business in 1878 
was 9 per cent. At that time the percen- 
tage sales of proprietary articles was 36 
per cent. only. Therefore, on 36 per cent. 
of the sales of the wholesale druggists 
of 1876, a profit of from 3 to 4 per cent. 
only was derived, with an expense of 
handling the business of 9 per cent. To- 
day 53 per cent. of the average sales of 
the wholesale druggists are in proprie- 
tary articles, with an average expense of 
13 per cent., including losses. The whole- 
saler, therefore, who is allowing 5 or 7% 
per cent. in less quantity lots on his sales 
of this class of merchandise is in the lat- 
ter case not only sustaining a greater 
percentage loss, taking into consideration 
his overhead charges, than the whole- 
saler of 1876, but in addition thereto, a 
further loss on a volume of business rep- 
resented by the difference between 36 per 
cent. and 53 per cent., upon which volume 
the jobber of 1876 made a substantial 
profit. Is not the final outcome of a con- 
tinuation of a policy of this character ap- 
parent to every thoughtful business man? 

The argument is submitted that if co- 
operative and mutual drug companies can 
afford to do business and allow similar 
discounts to their constituent member- 
ship. that the wholesaler ought to be able 
to adjust his business accordingly. The 
faliacy of this argument must be appar- 
ent to every jobber who has given the 
question any consideration whatsoever. 
There can be no comparison in connection 
with the conduct of a wholesale drug 
business and a business such as conduct- 
ed by a co-operative or mutual company. 
The former has a large initial investment; 
carries a complete and varied stock, the 
distribution of which is necessarily in 
small and accommodation quantities; an 
expensive sales force is maintained; long 
and extensive lines of credit are given; 
deliveries are made in quantities that are 
unjustified by, the expense incident there- 
to. These items of expense are to a very 
considerable degree eliminated in the con- 
duct of mutual companies; cash pay- 
ments, or substantially their equivalent, 
are by them required; salesmen as a rule 
are not employed: cartage in some local- 
ities is paid by the buyer, and in many 
ways service which is demanded of the 


regular wholesale druggist, and which 
means expense, is eliminated. 

If the wholesale druggist were able to 
reduce and curtail many of the expen- 


sive features of his business, such as 
salesmen, credits and conseauent losses, 
capital required to carry credits, €xpense 
of delivery, etc., he might be able to re- 
duce his expense account in such a man- 
ner as to compete without loss, but with- 
out profit, with this class of competition. 
To undertake to do so, however, and 
maintain his present organization, is a 
financial impossibility, and results. will 
justify this statement. 

Sooner or later the mutual company will 
be up against the same distributive prop- 
osition as is now the case with the whole 
sale druggist. The movement is a progres- 
sive one. They cannot stand still. Their 
retail membership does and will continue 
to demand from time to time greater con- 
cessions, larger amd more varied stock, 
better service, credit accommodations, 
free delivery, etc., until finally such serv- 
ice will so closely approximate the service 
rendered by the wholesaler that the mu- 
tual company will eventually evolve into 
a regular wholesale drug house, with all 
of the expense incident thereto. Their 
requirements will then demand substan- 
tially the same margin of profit that the 
regular jobber now obtains, and a new 
wholesale druggist has been created, con- 
fronted. by exactly the same problems 
that confront us all today. 


OVERSOLICITATION. 

The proincipal item of expense incident 
to a wholesale drug business is in main- 
taining an efficient force of traveling 
salesmen. In the matter of sales solicited, 
the situation remains substamtially the 
same as in 19099. The following table gives 
the percentage of sales solicited by sec- 
tions of the country at different pertods 
from 1899 to date:— 
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SALES SOLICITED. 


1899. 1904. 1909. 1914. 

New England and Mid- 
dle States .......00. 53.37 52.52 69.9 60.5 
Middle Western states 58.0 68.18 69.5 67.0 
Southern States...... 46.2 56.23 62.18 67.5 
Pacific Coast States.. 46.83 51.83 61.3 60.0 
General average...... 53.16 59.41 64.5 63.75 
The average percentage sales solicited 





for 1914 was 63.75 per cent., compared with 
“1.5 per cent. in 1909. These figures, as 
yuu will note, are substantially the same 
Comparing them, however, with the per- 
centage figures for 1899, an increase of 20 
per cent. is noted. In the New England 
and Middle States 60.2 per cent. of sales are 
solicited; in the Middle Western States 67 
per cent.; in the Southern States 67.5 per 
cent., and in the Pacific Coast States 60 per 
cent. It is in this item that ee greatest op- 
portunity to reduce the cost of doing busi- 
ness exists. Competition has brought 
about an expensive and extravagant form 
of solicitation that if allowed t go un- 
checked will eventually destroy the re- 
maining net profits of our business. Sales 
solicited by the wholesale drug trade to- 
day aggregates $102,400,000, based upon a 
volume of $160,000,000, the average cost of 
which is 6.6 per cent., or in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, $6,758,000. Apportioning this 
cost among the 223 jobbing members of 
our association, makes an average cost 
to each jobber of $30,306 for this class of 
service. A careful study of surveys made 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana and Illi- 
nois’ show very clearly that this service 
could be materially reduced without in 
any way impairing the efficiency of the 
traveling sales force or without ultimate 
loss in volume of business to the jobber, 
and would result in an average saving to 
every jobber of the United States of not 
less than $15,000 per annum, a saving that 











would benefit alike both branches of the 
trade. 
Your committee, realizing the impor- 


tance of this subject, dictated a commu- 
nication to Prof. J, A. Koch, chairman of 
the American Conference of Pharmaceuti- 
cal Faculties, a section of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. This com- 
munication was later referred to the sec- 
tion o11 Commercial Interests during the 
course of the meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, held in San 
Francisco during the month of August. 

The eommunication in part is as fol- 
lows:— 

There is also another question which is de- 
serving of attention on the part of your Com- 
mercial Section. Namely, the subject of over- 
solicitation. There is no doubt but what the 
retailer is over-solicited by his jobber, Almost 
daily calls by traveling salesmen, with the 
corresponding frequent deliveries. of small or- 
ders is an extravagant and wasteful methed 
of distribution, for which the retailer has 
eventually to pay. 

Two years ago I made a survey of conditions 
in Kansas and Nebraska. I found, as a result 
of this survey, that out of thirty-two towns of 
2,000 population and over in the State of Ne- 
braska the druggists in these towns were so- 
licited 227 times each thirty days, or seven 
times for each druggist each calendar month. 
Eliminating Saturday and Sunday, as there is 
but very little solicitation On either day, it 
amounts to a call on the retail drug trade 
every 31-7 days. The result of the survey in 
the State of Kansas, covering sixty-two towns 
6f 2,000 population and over, is as follows:— 
The total number of calls each calendar month 
was 704. The average number of calls in 
each town was 11.4 every thirty days, or about 
one call every two daya not including Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. This. of course, means 
that in the same town and on the same day 
there would sometimes be two or more solicit 
tors representing as many different houses. 
This is not a good thing for the retailer, ab- 
sorbing, as it does, his time and attention and 
inducing him at times to overbuy or to buy 
goods for which he has little or no depand. 
It materially reduces the amount of hi® in- 
dividual orders, oftimes to his detrimeng in 
buying. The result has largely increased over- 
head expenses on the part of the jobber, both 
in the matter of house force and traveling 
service, for which the retailer is eventually 
obliged to pay. 

A certain amount of representation on the 
road by the jobber is necessary and desirable, 
both in the interest of the retailer and of hts 
jobbing distributor. Competition, however, has 
brought about a condition at this time the re 
sult of which is an unnecessary and extrava- 
gant duplication of service which is of no eco- 
nomic value whatsoever. If your Commercial 
section can but realize the importance of this 
subject to your membership you will, I think, 
heartily indorse and encourage an effort op 
the part of the jobbing drug trade to correct 
this manifest evil. 

The result of this communication, after 
discussion, was the adoption by the Com- 
mercial Section of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association of the following 
resolution :— 

Whereas, That over-solicitation of retail 
druggists for the purchase of supplies leads to 
overstocking and an unnecessary increase of 
capital, with no resultant increase of net 
profits, and 

Whereas, Over-solicitation can be largely 
eliminated by the use of mail and ‘phone, with, 
we believe, no impairment of service, but with 
great benefit both to the retail and wholesale 
druggist; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Section on Commer- 
cial Interests of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, in annual meeting assembled, 
hereby request the National Association of 
Wholesale Druggists to consider the subject 
of over-solicitation and overstocking with the 
view of diminishing the frequency of the visits 
houses, standardizing the service and advanc- 
ing the interests of the retail and wholesale 
of the representatives of wholesale drug 
drug trade. 

Reference has been made to a survey of 
traveling sales service in Kansas and 
Nebraska. The survey above referred to 
was made in 1913. Another survey of the 
same territory has just been completed 
by your chairman, with the following re- 
sults:— 

In Nebraska, the survey, 48 in the first 
instance, covered all towns Of 2,000 popu- 
lation and over, thirty-two in number, 
and included all the local houses doing 
business in that territory, but did not in- 
clude more or less frequent visitations by 
outside houses which have representatives 
in that State. The result of the last sur- 
vey is as follows:— 

Total mumber of calls to thirty-two 
towns each thirty days, 330. : 

Average number of calls to each town 
every thirty days, 10.33, or one cag] every 
2.9 days. If Saturday and Sunday be not 
included, as there is but very little or no 
solicitation on either day, the result is a 
call every 2.2 days. 

The maximum number of calls made to 
any one town each thirty days is 17, the 
minimum number 4. 

The number of travelers employed by 
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local houses in Nebraska is_ thirty-six. 
The average expense of maintaining these 
travelers is 6.37 per cent. of their sales. 


KANSAS. 

The 1915 survey of Kamsas included all 
towns of 2,000 population and over, sixty- 
two in number, with the following re- 
sults: 

Total number 
towns each thirty 

Average number 
every thirty days, 
three days. Not 
Sundays, one call every 2.4 days. 

In seven towns in Kansas fourteen calls 
were made each month. In nineteen towns 
twelve calls. The minimum number of 
calls was six, applying to ten towns. 

The number of travelers employed by 
the local jobbers doing business in Kan- 
sas is forty-one, with an average percen- 
tage expense to sales of 6.3 per cent. 

INDIANA. 

The 1915 survey in Indiana took in nine- 
teen towns only, located in Indianapolis 
territory, together with four towns in 
lilinois. The result in Indiana is as fol- 
lows:— 

Total 


of calls 
days, 606. 
of calls each town 
9.77, or one call every 
including Saturdays and 


to sixty-two 


number of calls to the nineteen 
towns every thirty days, 199. 

The average number of calls to each 
town each thirty days is 10.5, or one call 
each 2.85 days. Not including Saturdays 
or Sundays every 2.1 days, or every other 
day. : 

The number of travelers employed by 
local houses in this territory is forty- 
eight, with an average expense of 5.2 per 
cent. 

ILLINOIS 

The total number of calls to the four 
towns in Illinois is 46.75 each thirty days. 

The average number of calls to each 
town every thirty days is 11.69, or one call 
every 2.6 days. Not including Saturdays 
and Sundays, one call every 1.88 days. 

The average percentage cost of maimn- 
taining salesmen in this territory is 7.1 
per cent. 

Of the four towns in Illinois, one re- 
ceives 15.2 calls every thirty days, one 13 
calls and two 9 calls. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
the evil of oversolicitation can be cor- 
rected vy the simple method of each local 
house cutting down the periods of solici- 


tation one-half. In other words, the study 
of the diagram of these several territories 
indicates that local houses are calling 
upon their trade, generally speaking, two 
and four times a month. If the houses 

who are visiting their trade twice a 
month would call every thirty days, am- 
ple representation would be afforded and 
at a greatly decreased expense. Mail or- 
ders would be more frequent and the 
amount of the individual order would be 
increased. Opportunity would also be 
given to develop latent qualities of sales- 
manship on the part of the representa- 
tive, should such exist. The competitive 
race from town to town with time limit 
to be met affords but little opportunity 
for the representative to be anything 
more than an order-taker of the few 
small wants that may have accumulated 
since yesterday or the day before. In- 
dividual orders would thus be increased 
and heuse expense in all departments 
would be correspondingly reduced. 

Your committee realizes that this sub- 
ject is one that cannot in its details be 
handled by the national organization. The 
national organization can, however, place 
the stamp of its approval upon this reform 
measure Recommending and urging fa- 
vorable action on the part of the several 
local clubs, in which case the first step 
would be a comprehensive survey of the 
territory covered by thé local organiza- 
tion, resulting, if possible, in an intelli- 
gent and non-discriminating trimming of 
the traveling sales force. 

TERMS OF SALE AND DISCOUNTS 

DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 

Your committee five years ago investi- 
gated very carefully the terms of sale 
and discounts incident to the distribution 
of druggists’ sundries, and at that time 
called attention to the fact that the trade 
as a whole might be benefited if a greater 
uniformity of terms of sale were adopted. 
Reinvestigation, after five years, does not 
show that there has been any improve- 
ment in this direction. In_fact, without 
regard to locality, the study of the dis- 
counts and terms upen which this class 
of merchandise is sold is a good deal like 
the study of a patchwork quilt. 

As to time, thirty. sixty and even ninety 
days is extended. Discounts range all the 
way from 1 to 6 per cent. Of 122 jobbers 
replying to this question, forty-seven sell 
on thirty days net, 1 per cent. ten days; 
twenty-five thirty days net, 2 per cent. 
ten: five thirty days net, 6 per cent. ten; 
twenty-eight sixty days net, 2 per cent. 
ten; three sixty days net, 3 per cent. ten; 
two sixty days net, 1 per cent. ten; twelve 
sixty days net, 6 per cent. ten. In_ the 
New England and Middle States jobbers 
quite uniformly bill druggists’ sundries 
on the same terms and discounts allowed 
on drugs and chemicals, namely, thirty 
days net, 1 per cent. cash ten days. Three 
only allow sixty days net, 2 per cent. cash 


ON 


OIL PAINT AND 


ten days. In the Middle Western States 
the situation is much more complex, 1, 2, 
3 and 6 per cent. as to discount being al- 
lowed, and thirty, sixty and ninety days 
as to time. In the Southern States 2 per 
cent. is the maximum discount, but- both 
thirty and sixty days are allowed as to 
time. The majority of the jobbers on the 
Pacific Coast bill thirty days net, 1 per 
cent. ten days; two grant thirty days, 3 
per cent, cash ten days, and ome thirty 
days, 2 per cent. cash ten days. 


The practice of rendering separate bills 
for druggists’ sundries also varies. Of 146 
jobbers reporting, fifty-two render sepa- 
rate bills and ninety-four do not. In 
some instances those who do not render 
separate bills use separate columns on 
the same invoice, to which different cash 
discounts apply. The principal cause for 
complaint and friction between jobbers 
as a result of this lack of uniformity in 
the sale of druggists’ sundries is the 
variation in practice of including with 
such sales items more or less proprietary 
in character, sold at prices fixed by the 
manufacturer. 

The generally 
wholesale 
consider 


reason why 
druggists are not disposed to 
making any change in their 
terms of sale is the competition they 
have to meet in connection with jobbers 
of stationery and school supplies who 
also carry druggists’ sundries. Inasmuch 
as one of the largest houses of this char- 
acter, located in St. Louis, took independ- 
ent action several years ago and reduced 
their discount from 6 to 2 per cent. with 
atisfactory results, the possibility sug- 
itself that perhaps should an ef- 
fort be made on the part of the whole- 
sale drug trade; jobbers of stationery 
and school supplies, who also handle hol- 
iday gocds and druggists’ sundries, might 
be induced to co-operate along lines of 
uniformity Should this suggestion ap- 
peal to our membership, your committee 
would recommend that a committee from 
the wholesale drug trade be appointed 
to confer with the representatives of 
other branches of trade dealing in this 
class of merchandise. 

Of 128 wholesalers who replied to the 
question if they would be willing to adopt 
the same terms in their sales of drug- 
gists’ sundries that apply to their sales 
of drugs and chemicals, ninety amswered 


assigned 


gests 


in the affirmative and thirty-eight in the 
negative However, the thirty-eight who 
oppose changing their present methods of 
billing, invariably assign as the reason 
the character of competition in other 
lines. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


BOARD OF TRADE. 


Some months ago your committee was 
approached by parties located in Chicago 
with the proposition of incorporating and 
establishing a National Wholesale Drug- 
gists Board of Trade, to have the back- 
ing of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Associition, similar to the National Jew- 
elers’ Board of Trade, the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association and other organiza- 
tions f the same type. This question 
Was taken up with the several members 
of your committee, and the almost unani- 
mous opinion on the part of the member- 
ship of the committee was to the effect 
that the wholesale drug trade did not of- 
ue Joj} play yeoovid Apjualoyjns vw Aaj 
organization of this kind to produce re- 
sults at all commensurate with the cost 
of maintaining same. 


RESOLUTION, 


In addition to the recommendations of- 
fered in the body of this report, your 
committee recommends to the Board of 
Control the following resolution :— 

It is the sense of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association in conven- 
tion assembled, that competition in the 
retail drug trade has reached that acute 
stage where additional stores as a rule 
are undesirable. That the starting of new 
stores where strong competition already 
exists should be discouraged by individ- 
ual members of this association. To this 
end members should refuse to accept 
opening stock orders except for cash, 
payment to be made on or before deliv- 
ery of the goods. That whenever possible 
members should encourage the purchase 
of existing stores and discourage the 
starting of new stores in localities where 
they are not required. When new stores 
are opened the members should exercise 
far as possible advisary supervision 
over the expenditures of their custom- 
ers in the matter of investment in furni- 
ture and fixtures, including soda foun- 
tain; they should further exercise care- 
ful supervision in the matter of purchase 
of stock, that same, based upon whole- 
saler’s experience, may be well balanced 
and not of a character that will result in 
a burden to the buyer. A simple system 
of bookkeeping should be encouraged and 
insisted upon, and if necessary, books 
furnished and opening entries made. 

CONCLUSION. 

As the value of a statistical report of 
this character depends in a large meas- 
ure upon the number of representative 
distributors included, the following state- 


so 
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ment will add to the weight and accu- 
racy of the figures given:—Answers to the 
circular letter sent out by your chairman 
on July 1 last numbered 154. The Middle 
Western States responded to a remark- 
able degree, 80 per cent. of the jobbers in 
that section co-operating with the com- 
mittee. No more than five or six repre- 
sentative wholesalers in the entire coun- 
try failed to file their report. A conser- 
vative estimate would justify the state- 
ment that the houses from which the 154 
replies were received represent upwards 
of 75 per cent. of the total sales of the 
wholesale drug trade. The circular letter 
referred to included seventeen interroga- 
tories, and while the replies were not in 
all instances complete, it involved the 
segregation and analysis of 2,618 answers 
In all, over 500 communications relating 
to the different topics covered by this re- 
port were sent out by your committee. 

In conclusion, your chairman wishes 
to take this opportunity to thank each 
and every member of the committee for 
valuable aid and service rendered, amd 
also desires to express his sincere thanks 
to the membership as a whole for so 
willingly and cheerfully responding with 
information more or less confidential in 
character, but quite mecessary in order 
to make this report of any value. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. Hoover, Chairman. 


President West:—Gentlemen, it is a 
difficult matter for us all to thoroughly 
appreciate the value of this report. I 
regard it as the most important and 
most valuable report that has been 
presented to this association since I 
have had anything to do with its mem- 
bership. When the word went forth 
that Mr. Hover was to give us this re- 
port, we all looked forward to it with 
great pleasure and anticipation, and 
hardly realized the treat that was in 
store for us. No one knows better 
than the chairmen who served on these 
several committees—Proprietary Goods, 
Credits and Collections, Legislation, 
Fire Insurance, etc.—the great amount 
of labor that is connected with pre- 
paring these reports, and I think that 


sult in the students of that college be- 
ing taught a practical system of book- 
keeping especially adapted to the needs 
of the retail drug trade, which provides 
that the student not only hears lec- 
tures on the subject, but involves 
practical work on his part—that is to 
say, he has to keep a set of books un- 
der this system. I understund that an 
examination will be required in this 
department of bookkeeping, and that 
passing it successfully will count two 
points in the student’s final examina- 
tion, 


I think it may be 
mittee in the future to look into the 
matter of a system of bookkeeping 
suitable for the retail druggist, so that 
it could be advocated when the retailer 
is going into business on his own ac- 
count, starting a new store, when he 
could put this system into effect. 


well for this com- 


In several lines of trade, in the hard- 
ware trade and several other lines of 
trade, manufacturers and jobbers are 
finding it necessary to instruct, to a 
certain extent, their customers in the 
ethics in bookkeeping and percentage 
so that they may calculate properly the 
expenses they incur, and be in a posi- 
tion to calculate correctly the profits 
which they earn on the goods they sell. 
Sooner or later I think the jobbing drug 
trade will have to take up this same 
educational movement. 


President West:—-Are there any fur- 
ther remarks? If not, the report of the 
Committee on Credits and Collections 
will be referred to the Board of Con- 
trol where it will receive the most care- 
ful consideration. 

W. A. Hover:—In connection with 
that feature of the report of the com- 
mittee dealing with the subject of pro- 
prietary medicines, | have a matter 
here which I would like to present to 
you if it is in order to take it up at 
this time. 


Photograph of the Convention Party 


the convention should appreciate all 
the labor that has been put upon these 
reports. 

Gentlemen, the report is before you 
and is open for discussion. There are 
so many matters touched upon in the 
report which are of interest that it 
seems to me we should have an active 
discussion. 


SPECIAL VOTE OF THANKS 
MITTEE ON CREDITS AND 
LECTIONS. 
—It is my opinion that in 
report so important as 
that of the Committee on Credits and 
Collections, and which has evidently 
involved so much care and labor in its 
preparation, that it would be quite 
proper for us to extend a special vote 
of thanks and appreciation of the great 
service performed for the association 
by the preparation and presentation of 
the report. In other words, to make a 
special point of it, I propose we give a 
rising vote of approval of the work of 
Mr. Hover and his committee. I make 
that as a motion. (Motion seconded 
and carried by rising vote.) 

W. A. Hover:—Mr. President 
gentlemen, I thank you heartily. 

President West:—Is there any 
cussion on this report? Is there 
member who has any comment 
make in connection with it? 

Thomas F. Hain:—There is one very 
valuable suggestion towards the end 
of the report, and that is in regard to 
the seller of the initial stock for a 
drug store exercising supervision over 
the purchase of the stock and fixtures; 
and in regard to the installation of a 
system of bookkeeping, a simple sys- 
tem of bookkeeping, to be adopted by 
the new druggist. 

It would seem, also, as if the seller 
of the initial stock should also give 
the druggist an idea as to the amount 
of insurance he ought to carry on his 
stock. 

In regard to the bookkeeping ques- 
tion, I think in Mr. Hover’s last re- 
port he alluded to the fact that several 
of the colleges of pharmacy were giving 
instruction in bookkeeping. One of the 
prominent colleges in the East (re- 
ferring to the New York College of 
Pharmacy) has recently put into oper- 
ation a system of instruction by a firm 

of public accountants, which will re- 
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R. R. Ellis: 
the case of a 


and 


dis- 
any 
to 


President West: 
tion. 


W. A. Hover: 


There is no objec- 
The matter to which 
[ refer is a report of the Commission 
on Proprietary Medicines of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, of 
which Dr. James H. Beal, of Urbana, 
Ill., is chairman, and the other mem- 
bers of the committee are Martin I. 
Wilbert, of Washington, D. C.; John 
C. Wallace, of New Castle, Pa.: Chas. 
Caspari, Jr., of Baltimore, Md., and 
Thomas F.. Main, of New York City. The 
commission was named by the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association to in- 
vestigate the matter of proprietary ar- 
ticles, their sale and distribution and 
character, if you please. 

As a preliminary to what I wish to 
say, I will read a communication from 
Dr. Beal, under date of September 138, 
1915, as follows: 

“Our commission has aimed to 
the sensational, and to present an 
partial and fair statement of facts 
conditions as it them. The 
important portion the report 
course, that which is found in the ten 
declarations as to the minimum require- 
ments with which proprietary medicines 
should comply in order to render them 
for advertisement and sale to the 
generai public These declarations, of 
course, merely represent the opinion of 
the commission to what should pre- 
vail 

It may interest 
A. Ph. A. approved 
out modifi 


avoid 
im- 
and 
most 
is, of 


sees 


of 


Sate 


as 


you to know that the 
1 the declarations with- 
ation. It seems to me that 
it would not be a bad idea for the 
N. W. D. A. to adopt either the same 
declarations or similar ones. There is 
reason to believe that we are on the 
eve of a tremendous agitation for legis- 
lation concerning proprietary medicines, 
and I believe that it would be a good 
thing for the drug trade to exercise a 
guiding hand in this legislation by indi- 
cating the matters which, in its opinion, 
shouid receive attention.” 


Dr. Beal 
paragraph last 


I thoroughly agree with 
his conclusions in the 
read. This commission has prepared 
certain minimum requirements which 
it is proposed shall be recognized by 
the trade. They consist of ten re- 
quirements. In no instance are the 
requirements lengthy, and, if you 
please, I will read these requirements, 
because I think it is a matter of some 
little importance at the present time. 
The report of the commission is quite 
lengthy and embraces a good deal of 
research made by Dr. Beal. The sum- 


in 








mary of it is contained in these re- 


quirements, which are as follows:— 

(i) Prescription Fakes, Concealment of 
Proprietary Character.—The preparation 
must not be named or advertised in such 
a way as to conceal its proprietary char- 
acter and lead the purchaser to believe 
that it is a simple chemical or vegetable 
drug ordinaMly purchased in small quan- 
tities instead of a proprietary mixture or 
substance. 

(2) Methods of Marketing.—The 
ation must be one which is 
offered to the public through 
trade channels, i.e., 
wholesale and retail 
made medicines, and 
spection by the 
the enforcement 
laws 


prepar- 
regularly 
the regular 

through regular 
dealers im ready- 
thus subject to in- 
authorities charged with 
of State food and drug 


Alcohol Content.—If the prepara- 
tion contains alcohol, it must be suffi- 
ciently medicated to prevent its use as 
an intoxicating beverage, and in addition 
to this requirement the proportion of al- 
conol present must not be greater than 
is properly necessary to hold in solution 
in permanently active condition the es- 
sential constituents of the preparation. 
and to protect the preparations against 
freezing, fermentation or other deleterious 
change 

(4) Content of Habit-Forming Drugs. 
If the preparation is one which is capable 


(2 
fod 


of being used internally, whether recom- 
menced for internal use or not, it must 
not contain cocaine, nor shall it contain 


opium or any of its alkaloids or their de- 
rivaties in greater proportions than those 


snecified in section six of the federal 
law commonly known as the Harrison 
Act, and it shall also contain other active 
Crugs in such proportion that the use of 
the preparation will not be likely ‘to 
create a drug habit nor satisfy such a 
habit when previously existing. 

(5) Remedies for Children’s Use.—If in- 
tended for administration to infants or 
children the preparation must not con- 
tain cocaine or opium or its alkaloids. 
or their derivatives in any proportion 
whatever. 

(6) Activity of the Preparation: Cau- 
tions ‘Against Misuse.—The preparation 
must be of such character that it will not 
be liabie to endanger life or health when 
used in accordance with the accompany- 
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erly and successfully in connection 
with the legislation on narcotics, and 
we might as well see the handwriting 
on the wall in this case. 

This is an important question, which 
involves over 50 per cent. of our busi- 


ness, and we do agree that there are 
certain abuses incident to the manu- 
facture and distribution of proprie- 


taries which have grown up and which 
involve a lot of remedies that we can- 
not consistently defend, and we might 
as well lend our aid and start to clar- 
ify the situation. 
President West:—Il think 
might also be referred to 
Drug Trade Conference 
sideration. 
William 
Mr. 


that matter 
the National 
for their con- 
Jay Schieffelin:—I second 
Hover’s suggestion that this mat- 
ter should have careful consideration. 
Will you include the President’s rec- 
ommendation that the subject be re- 
ferred to the National Drug Trade 
Conference? 

W. A. Hover:—I will be glad to ac- 
cept that. 

William J. Schiefflin:—This matter 
was considered in the meeting of the 
Proprietary Committee last night and 


they recommended unanimously that 
the action be taken which Mr. Hover 
now suggests. 

President West:—Any further re- 
marks? 

(Motion made by Mr. Hover, as 
amended, put to vote and carried.) 


President West:—I have received the 
following telegram :— 
Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 28, 1915 
Chas. A. West, President National Whole- 


sale Druggists’ Association, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

Regret exceedingly my inability to be 

with you. May a pleasant and profitable 


nieeting crown your successful adminis- 


tration. Chas. S. Martin. 
President West:—We will now receive 
the report of the Auditing Committee. 


Before the Potter Hotel, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


instructions, and if the 
which is liable to 
improperly used or when used to 
the accompanying literature must 
instructions sending to guard 
against such improper or excessive use. 
(7) Immoral or Illegal Purvoses.—The 
prepaiation must not be imtended for use 
as an abortifacient nor for for any 
other immoral or illegal purpose, nor 
must it be advertised or recommended 
either directly or indirectly as an abor- 
tifacient, or for any immoral or illegal 
purpose. 

(9) Conformaty to the 
Drugs Act.—Neither the label .oni’ the 
package nor any of the accompanying 
literature shall bear o1 contain any 
statement in conflict with the misbrand- 
provisions of the Federal Food and 
Act. 

Advertising Net Accompanying the 
Package.—Advertising not accompanying 
the package shall conform substantially 
to the statements on the label, carton 
circulars as to 


ing 
is one 
when 
excess, 


pear 


preparation 
oceasion injury 


use 


Federal Food and 


mg 
Drugs 


or in the accompanying ) 
the origin, composition or character of 
the preparation, or concerning its cura- 


tive or remedial value. 

I think we can subscribe to the nine 
restrictive provisions I héve read. I 
feel quite sure we would all feel that 
way. 


As to follows: 


reads as 


No. 8, it 


(8) Ineurable and Contagious Diseases. 
The preparation must not be adver- 
tised or recommended as a cure for 
diseases or conditions which are gener- 
ally recognized as incurable by the sim- 
ple administration of drugs, or for the 
eure of contagious or acute diseases the 


requires the 


which properly 
medical at- 


treatment of pe 
qualified 


supervision of a 
tendant. 

If you please, Mr. President, I would 
; effect 


like to make a motion to the E 
that we approve and endorse all of 
these minimum restrictions so far as 
they relate to all of the paragraphs, 
except No. 8, and that, in communi- 
cating with Dr. Beal, as to the result 


of action we may take, if such action 


be favorable, that we outline to Dr. 
Beal the reasons why we cannot sub- 
scribe to No. 8, and ask, if consistent 


with the commission's ideas, that they 
withdraw No. 8 as a provision In con- 
nection with these restrictions. 

I apprehend that sooner or later we 
will all be up against not only radical 
State legislation, but national legisla- 


tion as well, and we might as well 


forestall drastic action and lend a guid- 
ing hand as to the character that legis- 
lation 


shall take on. We did it prop- 





Assistant Secretary Stone read the 


report, as follows:— 
Report of the Auditing Committee. 


To the National Wholesale 
Association. 
Gentlemen:—Your 


Druggists’ 


committee appointed 


to audit the accounts of the treasurer, 
Ss. E. Strong, for the year ending 





September 26, 1915, beg leave to report 


follows: 


as 


Vouchers for all expenditures were in 
due form and properly certified. The 
amounts of same were checked up, as 
were also the receipts, all of which were 


found correct Respectfully submitted, 


A. H. Van Gorder, 
A. J. Moore, 
J. G. Mueller, 


1915. Committee. 


President West:—What action wil! 
you take on this report of the Auditing 
Committee? 

Thomas F. Main:—I move that the 
report be received and placed on file. 
(Moticn seconded and carried.) 

President West:—We will now have 
the report of the Special Committee on 


September 28, 


Suits Against Members, Dr. William 
Jay Schieffelin, of New York, chair- 
man. 

Dr. Schieffelin presented report:— 
Report of Committee on Suits 
Against Members. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation:— 
Your Committee on Suits respectfully 
reports that the action for damages 
brought by John D. Park & Sons Com- 


pany against Hubbard and others in the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York 
for the County of New York in Septem- 
ber, 1897, has been actively prosecutea 
by the plaintiff during the past year. | 

Up to the time of our last report, which 
was September, 1914, about 104 commis- 
sions had been issued for the examina- 
tion of witnesses in various parts of the 
country. Since that time plaintiff has en- 
tered two court orders directing the issu- 
ance of commissions to commissioners in 
the following mamed places to examine 
the following named persons:— _ 

In Flemingsburg, Ky., to examine J. W 
Gilmore of Ringo’s Mills, Ky. 

In Mt. Orab, Ohio, to examine J. L 
Moler of the same place. 

The testimony is taken in the form of 
written answers.to written interrogatories 
and cross-interrogatories prepared by 
counsel and attached to the several com- 
missions, and the taking of testimony un- 
der these commissions has not yet been 
completed. It will probably be necessary 
to issue other commissions before all the 
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testimony in this case will have been 
taken. Since our last report eleven sets 
of interrogatories have been received and 
examined by our counsel, and during the 
saine period fourteen sets of cross-inter- 
rogatories have been drawn and served 
by our counsel. 

On May 13, 1915, 
tice of trial in this action, 
has been placed upon the calendar. In 
June, 1915, plaintiff obtained from the 
court an order permitting the plaintiff to 
examine Dr. William J. Schieffelin as an 
adverse party before trial. The defend- 
ants by their counsel moved the order be 
set aside, and the hearing on the motion 
was had July 7, 1915. After argument by 
counsel for both sides the motion of tne 
defendants to sét aside was denied. After 
several adjournments the examination of 
Dr. Schieffelin was begun on September 
8. 1915, and finished on September 9, 1915, 

On the same day that the hearing was 
had respecting the examination of Dr 
Schieffelin before trial, after hearing ar- 
gument by counsel for both sides, the 
court granted the plaintiff an order per- 
mitting the examination of Joseph E, 
Toms upon oral questions before tric 
on behalf of the plaintiff. The examina- 
tion of Mr. Toms was set for September 
10, 1915. 

There has been marked activity in the 
injunction suit brought by John D. Park 
& Sons Company against Albert Bruen 
and others, which is pending im the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. This ac- 
tion had been dismissed by the court for 
lack of prosecution, and the plaintiff*cor- 
poration has been endeavoring to have 


served a no- 
and, the case 


plaintiff 


the case restored to the calendar. In Au- 
gust, 1915, plaintiff served a notice of 
motion to restore the ease to the calen- 


dar, claiming that it was improperly dis- 
missed, and the hearing was had before 
Judge Mayer of ts® District Court for 
the Southern District of New York on 
the second day of September, 1915. Judge 
Mayer reserved his decision. The defend- 
ants have not ye? filed an amended an- 
swer to the original bill nor an answer to 


the supplemental bill of complaint im the 
injunction suit. 

In the suit brought by John D. Park 
& Sons Company against Albert Bruen 
and others, now pending in the United 


States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, to recover dam- 
ages under the Sherman act, no: proceed- 


ings have been taken since our last re- 
port. The complaint has not been served 
in this action as yet, and the plaintiff's 
time to serve the complaint has been ex- 


tended to December 30, 1915. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. Jay Schieffelin, Chairman 

Dated, September 10, 1915. 

President West :—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Special 
Committee on Suits Against Members. 
If there is no objection it will be re- 


ferred to the Board of Control and take 
the usual course. 

We will now have the report of the 
Committee on Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation, Mr. James 
W. Morrisson, of Chicago, chairman. 

Mr. Morrisson presented report:— 
Report of Committee on Employers’ 

Liability and Workmen’s Com- 

pensation. 

Inquiry blanks were sent by this com- 
mittee to all wholesale drug members of 


the association. One hundred and thir- 
ty-two replied. From these replies we 
have compiled the following list of:— 

ACCIDENTS IN THE WHOLESALE DRUG 


L TRADE. 
1. Those due to hazard peculiar to in- 
dustry :- 





Time dis- Compen- Medi- 

Nature of accident abled. sation. ical. 
Explesion of rat paste $20.00 
Rolled barrel against 

sulphuric acid jug, 

DN, s nescreosaces Few days 
Caught phalange of 

finger in mill, 

amputated ........-- 1.... $4 week 
Burned fingers and 

hands drying phos- 

DROTUE .cccéne cc acces 2 


1 Permanent, partial 

2 Not settled, 

2. Accidents not due to hazard peculiar 
to industry:— 





Time dis- Compen- Medi- 

Nature of accident, abled. sation. ical. 
Slight ee $15.00 cose 
Slight Seapens ee * 10.00 come 
Stepped on nail....... 10 days 1.74 $6.00 
RUPture ..cccccccccses oars 30.00 cece 
Finger pinched in ele- 

vator cable .......... anes 55.00 
Stepped on by horse... cece dace 
Fell from running lad- 

der, straining ankle.. oes 100.00 
Slight .....--.0-------. £ Weeks wages 
Box fell on man, in- 

juring back and side. 3 weeks 7125.00 
No information....... ani 33.05 ‘pate 
Broken elbow........- 2 10.00 1 
Toe pinched in ele- 


vator 12.00 
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Stepped on nail 5 days 15.00 
Fell into elevator 

catch basin, injured 

BMOS vcccvescecsvse ll weeks 165.00 179.00 
Cut by glass......... 9.00 eves 
Barrel fell off truck, 

broken knee ....... 4300.00 
Broken arm...... > | 
Fell carrying barrel, 

fractured vertabra ! 96.14 208.50 
Seven minor. acci- 

lents 6 Seeboecse 
lowering hatch door, 

a scalp cut by han 

dle of wheel...... ‘ 12.0 
Thrown from ladder. ° 15.58 
Boy cut finger on can, 

blood poisoning 18.35 
Slipped, cut head on 

iron door coves 1.00 
Taking hand-truck 

load from wagon 

jlown incline, four 

inch cui in forearm 

from door catch.... 5.40 8.00 

1 Not settled 

> Now under treatment 

7 Weekly 


* Probably 


Trivial accidents: 





ght members report trivial accidents for 
which no compensation was paid A few of 
these cases cost the insurance company a 
physician's bill for one dressing. 


4. Accidents to the public: 
Amount 
ident paid 


‘*broke’’ 


Nature of ace 


Inebriate tramp and ‘‘wal 


lowed’ in carbon muriatic acid 1$1,500.00 
1 Liability insurance coverage. 

It will be remembered that the report 
of this committee last year showed but 


three accidents due to hazard peculiar to 
the business, and a very small number 
due to other causes. 

This year the total is somewhat larger. 
probably due to the more accurate record 
kept under compensation laws, but in 
spite of that there are but four accidents 
that can be fairly charged to the hazard 
peculiar to the trade. 

This remarkably small number of acci- 
dents in a business employing many thou- 
sands oi people and of national scope has 


convinced your committee that:— 
First.—The hazard peculiar to the busi- 
ness practically does not exist in the 


wholesale drug business. 





Second.—That our memfers are taking 
proper precautions to avoid accidents. 
rhird.—That the wholesale drug busi- 
ness should receive at least as low a rat- 
mg as any other general distributing 
business. 
INFORMATION FROM MEMBERS. 

Your chairman has received from mem- 
bers many interesting and illuminating 
letters on various phases of the subject 
of this report. He wishes to assure the 
writers that the fact that they are not 
quoted in extenso is due to no lack of ap- 
preciation, but solely to the necessity of 


Keeping this report within reasonable 
limits. 

Rates.—Upon this subject we quote but 
five letters, which are neverthelesss typi- 


cal: 


1. Generally 


speaking, the rates for compen- 
sation 


i insurance in comparison with the rates 
which were before paid by employers under the 
common law procedure are anout 40 per cent 
higher 


2. We found in taking out our first policy 
that the companies were practically quoting 
the same rates, which, if we remember cor- 


rectly, were 10 per cent. off of the New Jersey 
schedule. For instance, on the regular house 
force we were quoted 33c., for office foree. 1le 
This figured rather high, as we thought. and 
we investigated the Employers’ Mutual Cas- 
ualty Association of our State, and from them 
we received a rate of 25c. on the house force 
instead of 33c.. and 8c. on the office force in 
stead of lle. The various other classes showed 
a similar saving, and the result was that we 
took out our policy with the above-named 
company. Their rates were reduced on Octo 
ber 15, 1914, to 2ic. for the regular house 
force, for office force and 7'sc. for travel- 
ing salesmen, and so on 
3. Our compensation 
since January 1, 
found 


Se. 


act has been in force 
1914, and after the first year 
that they could reduce rates. On auto 
mobile trucks, however, rates have advanced 

4. As regards the rates for compensation, 
they are naturally higher than when we were 


allowed to carry employers’ liability insur 
ance. 

5. We would say with reference to employ 
ers’ liability that we formerly took out insur 
ance in a mutual company, but discontinued 
this and took out our last insurance in a 
regular stock company, being able to do so 
at a better rate than we could at the time in 


any mutual company. 

It is evident from these replies, as from 
other sources of information, that in 
some States rates are based more on 
competition than on hazard, plus a rea- 
sonable expense and profit. 

Your committee believes that this is a 


temporary and 


uation. 


decidedly undesirable sit- 


An insurance company should not and 
eannot for long take the gambler’s risk 
of bargain rates. 

Rates for compensatiOn are in some 


cases higher than under the old employ- 
er’s liability method. This is perhaps to 
be expected. Under employer's liability 
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but a fraction of all accidents were com- 


pensated. 

The very essence of workmen's com- 
pensation is that, with but few excep- 
tions, every accident shall receive proper 
compensation. 

The added initial cost may very well 
not be made up by the added economy 


of the method. 

But it must always be remembered that 
the larger average payments under work- 
men’s compensation are a part of the at- 


tempt to prevent the destitution which 
was common as a result of work acci- 
dents under the old system and the ex- 
pense of which the community had in 
some form to pay. 

State Funds.—Upon this subject mem- 
bers naturally differ. The success or 


failure of this phase of compensation will 
probably be determined partly by the 
plan adopted, but even more by the way 
it is administered. 

We quote from three letters:— 

1. In Ohio the State rates are a good deal 
lower than those the stock companies, but 
in order to obtain these low rates of premium 
in the State an employer can practically have 
no accidents at all, or, to put it exactly as it 
is, he cannot exceed what the State calls his 
“trade hazard factor.’ If he does, he has 
certain penalties imposed upon him, which 
bring his premium up very high, and in a 
great many cases much higher than the pre- 
mium ef the stock companies, 

2. I believe that more people are carrying 
their insurance in the State Insurance Com- 
pany, which last year made a very creditable 
showing. The regular board companies are 
making a hard fight and offering various dis- 
counts in order to secure business, but it is 
my opinion that the State Mutual will be able 
to do business cheaper than they. 

The only suggestion I can make regarding 
the report on Employers’ Liability and Work 
men's Compensation is that it mentions fa- 
vorably the plan of having the State under 
take the matter as is done in New York. 

One member in a State where there is 
no compensation law says:— 

We have a liability policy with full medical 
aid. Also a Mutual Aid Association, which 
pays 75c. per day in case of sickness and 
$100 death benefit. Have accumulated a gen- 
eral fund of about $3,500 and are putting in a 
hospital room for emergency treatment. 

INTER-INSURANCE. 

The success of inter-insurance against 
fire loss has led some of our members to 
turn to these organizations for relief from 
the present unsatisfactory compensation 
rate situation. And there is every reason 
to believe that they will succeed in this 
field also. But it must be borne in mind 
that while the average fire loss ratio is 
a fairly definite quantity the loss under 
compensation is still largely a matter of 
conjecture. 

Laws differ in the different States. 
There has not been time to gather much 
experience, data and court decisions and 
accident board rulings frequently change 
the supposed liability. 

Successful inter-insurance against this 
hazard will require even greater wisdom, 
care and conservatism than in the case 
of insurance against fire. 

Best’s Insurance News of June 15, 1915, 
in discussing these requirements, makes 
certain recommendations which we may 
summarize as follows:— 


1. There should be fixed by law a standard 
of financial responsibility for employers de- 
siring to become members of inter-insurance 
associations, 

2. The law should require that before be- 
ginning business a sufficient number of mem- 
bers should be secured having a payroll ade- 
quate to give reasonable distribution of lia- 
bility, say $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

3. The assessment liability of members 
should have some limitations, but high enough 
to ensure payment of just claims. Five times 


the cash premium would undoubtedly be suf- 
ficient. 

4. The organization should be compelled to 
charge standard r&tes—which should be the 
game for stock companies. etc. 

5. No cash should be withdrawn by a re- 
tiring member until the liability of every 


claim arising while he is a member is finally 
determined. 5 

6. Expenses of operation be abso- 
lutely limited to not exceeding per cent., 
and even a limit of 20 per cent. being reason- 
able. The manager of the exchange should be 
compensated by salary, or at most by salary 
and commission on profits and not by commis 
sion based on volume of business. The attor- 
mney, in fact, or manager should be an indi- 
vidual, not a corporation Corporation man- 
agement opens the door to commercialization 
and to efforts to stock selling. 


should 
25 


7. The funds should be in the custody of 
trustees with clearly defined duties and held 
to strict accountability. 

8. Inter-insurance organizations should be 


subject to examination by State authorities at 
any time at the expense of the State and 
there should be detailed monthly reports by 
the manager showing settlements made and 
information as to what provision is made 
for unsettled claims. 

9. There should be filed 


with the Insurance 


Department a copy of the policy form or 
forms used. 

10. There should be*a requirement for the 
maintenance of sufficient assets to offset all 


liabilities and a definite and adequate basis 
for reserves held for unsettled claims. 

11. The Insurance Commissioners should 
given authority to accept service of process. 

12. No dividends representing supposed prof- 
its should be paid without the approval of the 
Insurance Commissioners being first secured 
in writing. 

The above are the requirements recom- 
mended by a competent and experienced 
insurance man who admits the value of 
inter-insurance organizations, and is ap- 
parently not opposed to them. 

The chairman of your committee has 
had neither the time nor the experience 
to sufficiently investigate them to war- 
rant a recommendation. They are pre- 
sented here as being of possible value to 
such of our members as are considering 
this form of compensation insurance. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


Some thirty odd States have now adopt- 
ed workmen’s compensation laws, and it 
is safe to say that this theory of payment 
for work accidents has become thorougn- 
ly established in the United States. 

But the wide divergences in the laws 
themselves and the striking differences 
in administrative rulings thereunder are 
the best of evidence that we are far from 
agreement on compensation practice. And 
these laws, like other social legislation, 
have given rise to unexpected abuses. 


be 


A certain type of claim lawyer has 
been quick to see the opportunity for 
commissions in obtaining lump sum set- 
tlements. There is grave danger that 


through the efforts of these lawyers such 
scttlements may be unwisely granted. 
These are apt to be soon dissipated and 
thereby nullify the very purpose of the 
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law to provide against the future depend- 
ence oi the victim of the accident and 
his family. 

Some physicians also have taken advan- 


tage of the medical attendance features 
of the laws to make charges for what 


seem to be unnecessary visits and dress- 
ings. The statement is made by an imsur- 
ance organization that the cost of medi- 
cal attendance in fllinois and Wisconsin 
has increased 300 per cent. in three years, 

If we are to realize our hopes Of ecun- 
omy of distribution under these laws, we 
must see that courts and administrative 
boards are held to a stricter accountabil- 


ity in the allowance of medical attend- 
ance fees. 
Courts and administrative boards have 


other discretionary powers. 

Organized labor has the 
tive for making its wishes respected 
their selection. 

It is right that they should 
almost certain that they will be. 

The danger is that thé employers, who 
furnish the money, may through apathy 
or lack of organization lose their oppor- 
tunity and duty to see that the fund 1s 
properly distributed. 


strongest muvu- 
in 


be, and 


These are some of the immediate dan- 
gers of compensation legislation. There 
are others and there will be more 

Is it then a failure? We think not. 


Most human institutions are capable of 
abuse. 


Popular government itself has its dis- 
advantages, sot, : . 
The danger is in our childlike faith in 


salvation by legislation , ; ’ 

The mere existence of legislation will 
no more cure social diseases than will 
the mere exisience of medicine cure phy- 
sical ailments. wae Y 

Both require proper administration, 

Some of our present compensation laws 
may be found to be inadequate or even 
mistaken in principle. 

But even when we have the best law 
possible, its success or failure will depend 
upon how it is admimistered, i 

And that is a responsibility that will 
fall directly upon each of us. and which 
under our form of government we cannot 
safely evade. ; 

Respectfully submitted, | 
James W. Morrisson, Chairman. 

President West :—Gentlemen, you 
have heard this interesting report of 
the Committee on Employers’ Liabil- 
ity and Workmen’s Compensation. 
What is your pleasure? Is there any 
discussion. If not, the report will be 


referred to the Board of Control and 
take the usual course. 
Mr. Robinson, of Baltimore, wishes 


to make an announcement. 
INVITATION TO MEET IN BALTIMORE, 
MD., IN 1916. 


Harvey H. Robinson:—Mr. President 
and Gentlemen: A great teacher once 
said to the young man that there was 
one thing he lacked. He possessed a 
great many good characteristics, high 
character and many attributes which 
were most commendable, but in one 
thing he was lacking, and to a certain 
extent I feel that our city of Baltimore 
is something like the young man. We 
have entertained conventions of almost 
every character, such as the National 
Democratic Convention (at which time 
Mr. Wilson was nominated) to smaller 
ones, and yet a thing we have never 
done, and that some of us feel a little 


bit ashamed, is to entertain the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion. 


I would like to extend to you an in- 
vitation in the name of our jobbers and 
manufacturers to hold your Convention 
in Baltimore next year. As most of 
you are aware we are located in a 
State that is convenient—there will be 
no trouble for the Southern, our West- 
ern or our Eastern people to reach 
Baltimore. We have a number of 
suburban towns adjacent, such as New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
and these may be included in your itin- 
erary if desired. (Laughter). 

Our opportunities of entertaining you 
are numerous, and we extend to you 
a very hearty invitation to come to our 
city. We promise to take care of you 
in the very best possible way, and feel 
that we are capable of doing that. 

I hope, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
that you will accept our invitation. 
(Applause.) 

President West:—In behalf of the as- 
sociation, I extend the thanks of the 
members to Mr. Robinson for his 
hearty invitation for us to visit Balti- 
more next year. His invitation will 
be referred to the Committee on Time 
and Place. 

When the convention adjourns it will 
adjourn to meet at 2:30 this afternoon, 
and I hope that there will be a very 
full attendance at that time, as we 
shall have the report of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation, which is one of the 
most valuable reports which we have 
on our program for this meeting, and 
I hope you will give the chairman a 
good audience. 

Thomas F. Main:—I move that we 
do now adjourn, to meet at 2:30 o’clock. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 





FOURTH SESSION. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 238. 

President West called the meeting to 
order at 3:55 o’clock P. M. Assistant 
Secretary Stone read the minutes of 
the third session as a matter of infor- 
mation. 

President West:—I have received the 
following telegram from Mr. Huisking, 
chairman of the Committee on Drug 
Market, which he has kindly sent:— 


f New York, N. Y.. Sept. 27. 1915 
Chas. A. West, Potter Hotel, Santa Bar- 


bara, Cal. 


Quinine makers unchanged at 4), but 
sales here today 48. Carbolic buyers 
$1.50, also buyers bromide potash soda. $2, 


ammonia $2.20, salicylic acid soda $3, acet- 
phenetidine $9.50, bismuth subnitrate $2.85, 
chloral hydrate $1.50, salol 55c., glycerine 
27e. Chas. L. Huisking. 


President West:—The first business 


at this session will be the report of 
the Committee on Legislation, Mr. 
George W. Lattimer, Columbus, QO., 
chairman. 


Mr, Lattimer presented the report:— 
Report of the Legislative Committee 


The past year has been one of extraor- 
dinary activity with reference to Federal 
legislation. The enactment by Congress 
of the Emergency War Revenue Act and 
the Harrison narcotic law has devel- 
oped problems of almost daily occurrence 
that have required close attention and 
the continued maintenance in Washing- 
ton of a bureau to enable the associa- 
tion to keep in touch with congressional 
and departmental happenings of great im- 
portance to our members. 
EMERGENCY WAR TAX, 
outbreak of the European 
immediately necessary for 
the Federal government to obtain addi- 
tivnal revenue to meet the losses due to 
the falling off of customs collections, 
caused by the interruption of our foreign 
trade. 

The 


The 
rendered it 


war 


original measure as prepared by 
the Ways and Means Committee in Oc- 
tober, 1914, did not directly affect the 
drug trade. After the revenue bill had 
passed the House, the Senate Finance 
Committee amended it by adding in its 
entirety Schedule B as originally enacted 
in the Spanish war revenue law of 1898 
This provision as adopted by the Senate 
committee embraced two sections, one of 
which taxed so-called proprietary medi- 
cines, while the other levied an impost 
upon perfumery, cosmetics, etc. Chew- 
ing gum and certain wimes were also 
embraced in another section of this divi- 
sion of the bill. The entire drug trade, 
including manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers, protested strenuously against the 
provisions of Schedule B. Under this 
pressure the Finance Committee decided 
to withdraw the proposed tax on pro- 
prietaries, but to retain that on [per- 
fumery, cosmetics, etc., without, however, 
amending the perfumery and cosmetic 
provision so as to clearly differentiate 
these articles from medicinal products. 
Such differentiation was unnecessary in 
the case of the Spanish War Revenue 
Act, as the same rate of tax was levied 
by that law upon an article whether it 
was held to be a medicine or cosmetic. 
After it became apparent that Congress 


was determined to retain the cosmetic 
section, the representatives of your coOm- 
mittee sought to have the language of 


this feature of the bill so clarified as to 
avoid ambiguity amd to render it prac- 
ticable for the Internal Revenue Bureau 
to execute the proposed law without em- 
barrassment to the trade. 

The Finance Committee was requested 
to add at the end of the section the 
words “provided that nothing in this act 


shall be held to impose a tax on any 
article the chief use of which is medi- 
cine.”’ The adoption of this provision 
would have saved the Internal Revenue 


Bureau a vast amount of labor and would 
have relieved members of our trade of a 
great deal of annoyance and expense. In 
the anxiety of the leaders to rush the 
bill through and bring a two years’ ses- 


sion of Congress to a_ close, the bill 
finaliy became a law without change as 
to this feature. 

Realizing that regulations made _ pur- 
Suant to a statute have the force of law, 


the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
was asked for the privilege of inspecting 
the tentative draft of the regulations for 
the enforcement of the war revenue act 
prior to their adoption. This was granted 
and a number of suggestions were pre- 
sented, some of which were adopted. One 
of the most important changes urged, 
however, was rejected on the ground that 
the law was not sufficiently broad to per- 
mit the adoption of the proposed amend- 
meni. It was sought to secure the inser- 
tion of clarifying clauses exempting from 
taxation all tooth pastes, skin soaps 
(which were arbitrarily included in tne 
regulations, not being mentioned in the 
law), and other preparations, the chief 
use of which was medicinal, it being 
claimed that Congress, in striking off 
that section of schedule B which specifi- 
cally taxes medicinal preparations, in- 
tended that no impost whatever should 
be levied upon such articles. While these 
Suggestions were not adopted in the text 
of the regulations, the arguments put 
forth in their behalf have been of great 
value io the trade in the prosecution of 


applications for exemption of individual 
products, the bureau finally being in- 
duced to adopt a policy under which 


many articles either specifically enumer- 


ated in Schedule B or of the same gen- 
eral character, have been held to be 
free of tax because of their undentable 


medicinal value. As a result of this ef- 
fort certain dentifrices, antiseptic washes, 
preparations of witch hazel, a large va- 
riety of soaps, etc., have been held to 
be free of tax, and the aggregate saving 
to the trade has amounted to a large 
sum. Prior to the adoption of the regu- 
lations for the enforcement of the war 
revenue act, the attention of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau was drawn to the 
impracticability, if not the impossibility, 


of complying with the proposed provi- 
sion of the regulations which required 
an article sold in bulk to be stamped 
by the manufacturer at a rate propor- 


tionate to the price of the single pack- 
ages in which it should ultimately be 
retailed. This regulation was of much 
importance, as it applied to a long list 
of largely used products, including petro- 
latum, bay rum, toilet waters, tale pow- 
der, chewing gum, etc. . 

The bureau rejected the suggestion and 
issued the regulations in such form that 
the tax on many lines of bulk goods 
amounted to 100 per cent or more and 
might be collected three or four times 
upon the same product. This matter was 
so serious and far reaching that a special 
hearing was held before the deputy com- 
missioner, at which oral arguments 
were submitted and a brief filed empha- 
sizing not only the unreasonable burden 
placed upon the trade by the regulation, 
but the absolute lack of authority in the 
law for the .bureau’s ruling. 

Under the original regulation a_ barrel 
of petrolatum was required to be stamped 
by the manufacturer on the basis of its 


price whem ultimately sold at retail. A 
jobber who had purchased a _ tax-paid 
barrel of petrolatum_ and had made wp 
therefrom a 2-pound package for sale 
to a retailer was obliged to stamp such 
package on the same basis of value, and! 
the retailer in turn who made it up imto 


small retail packages which he placed 
on his shelves for subsequent sale was 
also obliged to stamp each package- 


Therefore, the same petrolatum was re- 
quired to be tax-paid three times on the 
basis of the retail price received from it; 
further, 1f the goods in question passed 
through the hands of additional middle- 
men, as is often the case, they might 
ullimately be taxed five or six times. 
After a careful examination of the law 
and the general internal revenue statutes, 
it was claimed that nothing was con- 
tained therein authorizing a product to 
be stamped more than once, and that any 


regulation requiring such additional 
stamping was illegal and non-enforce- 
able. The bureau conceded the claim 
that there was no authority in any law 
for double taxation, and at a conference, 
to which your representatives were in- 


vited, an amendment to the regulations 
was framed, permitting bulk goods to be 
placed on the market by manufacturers 
and jobbers, bearing labels instead of 
stamps, such goods being required to be 


stamped only when placed in fimal con- 
dition for sale to the consumer. The 
saving to the trade as a result of this 
regulation has been large, and althowgh 
the requirement of double taxation was 
maintained throughout the life of the 
Spanish war revenue act, in this in- 


stance, by persistent effort its withdrawal 
as applied to the existing law was se- 
cured. 

Certain manufacturers and jobbers drew 
the Inter- 


our attention to the fact that 

nal Revenue Bureau was holding as to 
bulk goods that manufacturing cherists 
and hespitals were in fact consumers. 
and hence that all such deliveries must 
be stamped without regard to the _ size 
of the package. The claim was made to 


the officials that the use of these prod- 


ucts by hospitals was purely medicinal 
and that in the case of manufacturing 
chemists their output as placed on the 
market was either free of tax as meutic- 
iral preparations, or clearly taxable as 
cosmetics, perfumes, ete., so that im 
either case the government would obtain 
all the revenue to which it was entitled. 
This view was finaliy accepted by the 


bureau, which modified its practice in 
accordance therewith. 

An additional concession as to bulk 
goods was also obtained exempting from 
the requirement of the regulations as to 
the rendering of monthly reports manu- 
facturers who put up no tax-paid goods. 
This requirement had the effect of bring- 
ing under governmental supervision a 
large number of establishments not en- 
gaged in producing goods subject to _ 
the 


in the comdition in which they left 
factory, which occasioned much annoy- 
ance and inconvenience. As a result of 


these representations, the bureau adopted 
a ruling requiring such manufacturers 
merely to certify at the outset that they 


were mot engaged in the production of 
tax-paid goods, and the requirement of 
monthly reports was withdrawn there- 
from. 

On the ground that witch hazel is used 
to some extent in barber shops and for 
general toilet purposes, the bureau made 
a ruling holdirg it to be taxable either 
as a toilet water or as a substitute for 
bay rum, which was sovecifically men- 
tioned in Schedule B. This ruling was 


contested by taking the ground that, re- 
gardless of the extent to which this prod- 
purposes, it 


uct might be used for toilet 
was a medicinal preparation of recog- 
nized value and almost universal con- 


sumption, and that its employment as a 
so-called toilet water was based wholly 
upon its soothing and curative properties 
and that under no circumstances could it 
substitute for 


be regarded either as a 
bay rum or as similar to toilet waters, 
the chief characteristic of which is their 


The bureau officials finally con- 
main features of this conten- 
tion and so amended the ruling that all 
witch hazel sold under a medicinal label 
should be exempt from tax. 

The amended ruling regarding witch 
hazel did not at first provide protection 
for jobbers selling this product and who, 


perfume. 
ceded the 


obviously, could not determine the use to 
which it might ultimately be put. At our 
request, the bureau promptly extended 


the ruling exempting witch hazel sold by 
manufacturers to the jobbing trade on 
the ground that it was manifestly impos- 
sible for wholesalers to know how much 
of the contents of a large package might 


be used for strictly medicinal purposes 
and how much as toilet water. To pro- 
tect the government it was ordered that 


a label should be affixed to such pack- 
ages similar to that required in the case 
of bulk goods. These regulations have 
resulted in a great saving to both manu- 
facturers and gobbers. 

While the emergency revenue law 
Was yet comparatively new, collectors of 
internal revenue in certain districts called 
upon members of our association to pay 


special tax as brokers, on the ground 
that they were in the habit of making 
so-called drop shipments. In a number 
of cases these demands were complied 


with, a tax of $20 being paid in each in- 
stance. The contention with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau was made that the busi- 
ness of a broker is wholly dissimilar to 
that of a Dona fide wholesaler who makes 
drop shipments merely as a matter of 
convenience and who in all cases collects 
from the consignee of such shipments and 


remits in due course to the consignor. 
The bureau officials accepted this view 
of the matter, and no further assess- 


ments of special tax on this ground were 
made. As nearly every member of our 
association would have been liable under 


the rulings of certain collectors, this 
change saved to our own members many 
thousand dollars. 

Many other minor concessions have 


been obtained from the Internal Revenue 
Rureau in the interest of our member- 
ship, those herein described being se- 
lected because of their general impor- 
tance and as indicative of what we have 
accomplished through persistent effort 
and the maintenance of a representative 
continously in Washington. 

It now appears to be a foregone con- 
clusion that the emergency revenue act, 
which expires by _ statutory limitation 
Jamuary 1 next, will be extended for an- 
other year, and that it may become a 























































































































permanent part of the fiscal policy of the 
government. In view of the difficulties 
encountered in the administration of the 
law, however, not only with respect to 
our trade, but as to many other classes 
of taxpayers, the Internal Revenue offi- 
clals are exceedingly anxious to secure 
the amendment of the statute for the 
double purpose of obtaining additional 
revenue and of clarifying the language 
of the act so as to simplify its enforce- 
ment. Amy such amendment will, of 
course, furnish an opportunity of recast- 
ing Schedule B, and if we are to avail 
ourselves thereof, we must immediately 
determine the exact form in which we de- 
sire the provisions of Schedule B to be 
re-enacted. 

The provision that ‘‘nothing in the act 
shall be held to impose a tax on amy 
article the chief use of which is medic- 
inal,”’ should be added to the section as 
it now stands. It is also a serious ques- 
tion whether the tax on dentifrices, tooth 
and mouth washes, etc., or upon soaps 
chiefly used as cleansing agents, whether 
containing’ medicinal ingredients or not, 
should be permitted without protest. 
There is danger, in view of the additional 
revenue required, that an effort will be 
made to re-enact the tax on proprietary 
medicines. This possibility should receive 
our earnest and prompt attention. 

This emergency law has fallen short 
of predictions as to its revenue producing 
capacity, but the difference would not be 
great enough to warrant a revision of the 
act were it not for the proposed increased 
expenditures to put the country in what 
President Wilson has described as a 
“sane, reasonable and practicable state 
of defense.”’ 

The total amount derived from the law 
at the clese of the fiScal year, June 30, 
1915. was $52,069,126.29. Of this amount, 
Schedule B produced $2,961,490.59. In a gen- 
eral way the law as it now stands may 
be counted upon for about $6,500,000 per 
month. The contribution of our trade un- 
der Schedule B will be enormously in- 
creased if certain projects now under 
consideration in Washington are carried 
through, including the re-enactment of 
the proprietary section and the specific 
inclusion of soaps. Proprietaries would 
probably produce from $2,000,000 to $3,000,- 
00 per annum, while if all soaps were 
taxed this single item would add no less 
than $5,000,000, as the factory output of 
soap is estimated at $250.000,000, while that 
of all goods now subject to tax under 
Schedule B is estimated to approximate 
$50,000,000. 

THE HARRISON NARCOTIC LAW. 

After several years’ campaign, in De- 
cember, 1914, Congress enacted the Harri- 
son narcotic law. To the perfecting of 
this law this association, through its spe- 
cial committee, devoted a vast amount of 
time and labor, and the membership is 
entitled to a large share of the credit 
now universally conceded as due to the 
framers of this very effective law. That 
changes in the law may be required from 
time to time in no way detracts from 
its substantial value or from the credit 
belonging to those who have constantly 
urged its passage. 

Immediately after the enactment of the 
Harrison law permission was asked of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau to examine 
the first draft of the proposed regulations 
for its enforcement, with a view to sug- 
gesting amendments or additions. This 
request was granted, and several copies 
of the proposed regulations were distrib- 
uted to the officers of the association. 
Every modification suggested by your 
committee as a result of this examina- 
ticn was promptly and cheerfully adopted 
by the bureau officials. 

The blank forms prepared by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department pursuant to 
the provisions of the law were soon dis- 
covered to be inadequate to the needs of 
the jobber. Instead of using a carbon to 
produce the duplicate order, the two 
forms were placed side by side, thus 
doubling the clerical work and_ the 
chances for error. The ten lines provided 
on each blank were insufficient, as a 
wholesaler might at any one time order 
forty to fifty items, necessitating the use 
of four or five blanks, and resulting in an 
unwarranted expense on the jobber for 
blanks. Upon presentation of these facts 
the department ordered a special edition 
of order blanks, twice the size of those 
previously furnished and authorized the 
separation of the blamks from the book 
to facilitate the writing of the order on 
the typewriter and the making of the 
carbon copy. 

The fact that the receipts from special 
taxes and the sale of order blanks under 
the Harrison law have materially exceed- 
ed the cost of its supervision, and as it 
was not designed as a revenue measure 
(the collections thereunder being intended 
solely to cover the cost of its enforce- 
ment) it would seem only equitable that 
the charge for order blanks should in tne 
near future be reduced at least one-half. 

he government has already collected 
$199,697 from special tax and $48,708 from 
the sale of order blanks. 

The charge for these blanks imposes 
an unnecessary burden upon retail drug- 
gists, and our Legislative Committee at 
the proper time should co-operate with 
the retail trade to bring about a reduc- 
tion of this charge. The enforcement of 
the law has presented many serious prob- 
lems to the retailers and occupied a great 
deal of their time and attention; they 
should therefore be relieved as soon as 
possible of amy contribution not actually 
necessary to the enforcement of this stat- 
ute. ° 

In connection with the execution of the 
Harrison law much time and effort have 
been devoted through our Washington 
bureau to keeping our members and the 
retail druggists of the country informed 
as to the Internal Revenue Bureau’s 
rulings, and from time to time have suc- 
ceeded in influencing the bureau to pro- 
mulgate detailed synopses. including all 
decisions that would be of any value to 
our trade. 


TRANSMISSION OF SO-CALLED POISONS 
BY MAIL. 


A matter that has required much atten- 
tion during the past year is the desired 
modification of the postal regulations 
which prohibit the transmission of so- 
called poisons through the mails. Mani- 
fold annoyances have been suffered by 
the jobbers as a result of the existing reg- 
ulation which, in effect, closes the mails 
to a large number of preparations which 
might with perfect safety be transmitted 
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in the merchandise post at a great saving. 

The only objections that have been 
raised to a reasonable modification of the 
present regulation to permit so-called poi- 
sons to be sent by mail are:—First, that 
injury might result thereby either to mail 
matter or to postal employes; second, 
that the transmission of habit-forming 
drugs from producer or dealer to the con- 
sumer might thereby be facilitated. In 
view of the form in which so-called poi- 
sons are now prepared for shipment and 
sale, absolutely no risk either to the mails 
or those handling them would ensue from 
their admission to the parcel post. Prior 
to the enactment of the Harrison law 
there might have been some basis for 
the objection. In view of the safeguards 
thrown around the commerce in these 
drugs by the narcotic law, the postal of- 
ficials can be assured that no abuse 
would result. 

Modification of the existing postal reg- 
ulations, necessitated because of the es- 
tablishment of the parcel post, has been 
urged upon the postmaster general. Large 
quantities of drugs are now being shipped 
by the merchandise post, and the aver- 
age jobber finds that in competition with 
other dealers he must use this vehicle to 
hold his business. The postal regulations 
frequently necessitate sending very small 
orders by express at excessive rates, and 
in many cases the dividing of an order, 
sending part by parcel post and part bv 
express. Customers promptly complain of 
broken deliveries, resulting in costly in- 
vestigation and correspondence. 

[t is only fair to say that Assistant 
Postmaster General Stewart,'who is im- 
mediately in charge of this matter, has 
manifested very intelligent appreciation 
of existing conditions and has done every- 
thing in his power to secure a reason- 
able modification of the present require- 
ments. The department officials, however, 
appear to be of two minds on the subject, 
and it is impossible to predict a favorable 
outcome in the near future. 

If our respective Senators and Repre- 
sentatives should have this matter 
brought to their attention, it might per- 
haps be of service in securing the amend- 
ment now so urgently needed to facilitate 
the transportation of our legitimate busi- 
ness. 


THE PAIGE PATENT BILL 


The proposition to amend the patent 
laws along the iimes laid down by the 
Paige bill has presented perplexing de- 
tails. This bill contains three important 
provisions:—First, that no patent shai! be 
granted to a citizen of any foreign coun- 
try which does not grant a corresponding 
patent to a citizen of the United States: 
second, that patents shall be granted only 
for the process of making a drug, medi- 
cine or dyestuff, and not for the article 
itself; third, that no patent relating to 
the manufacture of drugs, medicines or 
dyes shall be valid unless actually worked 
in the United States within two years. 

These propositions have been pending 
before Congress in one form or another 
for many years, but there seems very 
little prospect for the passage of the 
Paige bill or any other similar measure 
in the near future. There can be no 
doubt that the principle of reciprocity be- 
tween countries in the granting of pat- 
ents is sound in theory, but in practice 
it musl be predicated upon substantially 
identical patent laws, similar methods of 
court procedure amd similarity of all 
other conditions surrounding the admin:s- 
tration of the entire codes of patent stat- 
utes for all the important manufacturing 
countries of the world. Exactly how 
such reciprocity is to be secured has puz- 
zlied the ablest men who have followed 
this matter for twenty years. 

The second provision, which proposes 
that only process patents shall be granted 
for drugs, chemicals, etc. (assuming it to 
be constitutional and not a discrimination 
in patent protection against certain 
classes of citizens), is apparently based 
upon the fallacy that “process” ana 
“nroduct’’ patents mean the same thing 
in the United States as they do in Ger- 
many, the principal country under discus- 
sion in this conection. It is true that in 
Germany product patents are not issuea 
on drugs, chemicals, dyestuffs, etc., but 
in practical effect the process patent is- 
sued is a product patent for the reason 
that under the German patent laws any 
person who appears in the market with an 
infringing drug is obliged to prove affirm- 
atively that he made it by a process dif- 
fering in all material respects from the 
process covered by the original patent. 

In the United States the burden of proof 
is on the owner of the original patent, to 
show that any given product on which m- 
fringement is claimed was actually made 
by a process which infringed that covered 
by the original patent. The owner of a 
process patent in Germany can drive an 
infringer to the wall in a few days, put- 
ting the entire burden of proof, court 
costs, etc., upon him, while in the United 
States the burden of proof being entirely 
on the patent owner to prove the imfringe- 
ment, he is obliged to incur enormous ex- 
pense in the way of investigation, em- 
ployment of experts, etc., and _ then, 
thanks to our slow-moving courts, is lia- 
ble to spend years in bringing the issue 
to final trial. 

During all these years the infringer 
goes on his way selling his product, and 
only in the event of a complete victory 
can the patent owner force an account- 
ing. 

The third provision, requiring that a 
patent must be worked in this country 
within two years, is in the opinion of 
many patent law experts unconstitutional 
when applied solely to a certain class of 
patents, including drugs and chemicals, In 
any event, it is open to serious objection. 
The so-called working clause has been 
tried in a dozen foreign countries, includ- 
ing England and France, and has proven 
a decided failure. In no country has it 
been found practicable to compel a for- 
eigner owning a local patent to manufac- 
ture on a large scale, for the reason that 
the consideration of prices has been found 
to govern in those countries when an at- 
tempt has been made to compel manufac- 
turing on a scale calculated to meet trade 
demands, 

For example, we might require a Ger- 
man corporation owning a United States 
patent to build a factory in this country 
and put its goods on the market, but if 
it chose to charge a prohibitory price, 
while at the same time identical goods 
made in its German factory were freely 
offered at a less price, how could the 
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United States Government deal with the 
situation? 

Summing up the matter briefly, it would 
appear that while the main objects sought 
by this proposed legislation are most de- 
Sirable, all the means of attaining them 
thus far brought forward are open to se- 
rious objection. It is possible that some 
simpler and more practicable legislative 
Suggestions will be brought forward in 
the near future, in which event we should 
co-operate actively in the effort to obtain 
relief from the vexatious, not to say hu- 
miliating, conditions of monopoly which 
now prevail. 
THE STEVENS PRICBD 
BILL. 

It is to be regretted that it is mot pos- 
sible to make a more encouraging report 
concerning the progress of the bill intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative Ste- 
vens of New Hampshire, legalizing con- 
tracts between manufacturers and dealers 
for the maintenance of reasonable prices. 

It is an extraordinary fact that while 
business men of all classes, and particu- 
lariy those engaged in our own trade, 
have stood almost as a unit for the meas- 
ure, a large majority of the membership 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which has it in 
charge, have stubbornly opposed its prog- 
ress. Our owm association has favored the 
bill, and it has had the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the retail drug trade, whose mem- 
bers have labored earnestly to convince 
Congress that the bill should become a 
law without further delay. 

The American Fair Trade League, an 
organization of manufacturers and deal- 
ers of prominence and high character, 
has taken the lead in urging the measure, 
and has even gone so far as to bring the 
subject to the attention of the Federal 
Trade Commission in the hope that the 
practices which the Stevens bill is de- 
signed to prevent, might be condemned as 
partaking of the character of “unfair 
competition.” 

This phase of the case is still pending 
before the commission, and it is generally 
believed that that body will decline to 
interfere for the reason that the existing 
laws do not furnish a basis upon which 
action could be predicated. 

The campaign to secure the passage of 
the Stevens bill comtinues to be pushed 
with great vigor, and assurances have 
been obtained from a large number of 
Senators and Representatives that the 
measure will receive their support during 
the coming new Congress, in which it will 
be promptly reintroduced. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce will undergo a reorganiza- 
tion, and it is hoped and believed that the 
influence of the friends of the measure in 
both houses will be so strongly exerted 
that a favorable report can be obtained 
early in the next session, and the bill 
enacted before the end of the coming 
Congress. 

“HONEST LABELING”? MEASURES. 


Throughout the last Congress efforts 
were made from time to time to secure 
favorable reports from the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce upon a variety of measures com- 
monly referred to as honest labeling bills. 

The effect of the passage of certain of 
these measures would be to amend more 
or less important provisions of the pure 
food and drugs law. Shortly before the 
adjournment of Congress the committee, 
which has refused to give ¢onsideration to 
any of these bills, met the demand for 
action by appointing a special sub-com- 
mittee of members who have been re- 
elected to the mew Congress, with instruc- 
tions to take up these bills, of which more 
than a dozen have been introduced, and 
to formulate therefrom a composite meas- 
ure for the consideration of the full com- 
mittee. 

The work of this sub-committee should 
be carefully followed, with a view to re- 
sisting the passage of any measure cal- 
culated either to weaken the existing pure 
food and drugs law or to supplement it 
by drastic and umreasonable  require- 
ments. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS. 


A feature of our work in Washington 
during the past year, which was much 
appreciated by our membership, was the 
distribution of very large quantities of 
laws, regulations, rulings, etc., either free 
of cost or at a fraction of the retail 
price. The saving to our members thus 
effected amounted to many thousand do1- 
lars, and the prompt distribution has been 
a matter of great convenience, enabling 
us to prepare for new conditions well in 
advance of their incidence. 

Through our Washington office we 
placed in the hands of every member of 
our association a primted copy of the 
emergency war revenue act a full week in 
advance of the distribution of the official 
print, a matter of great importance in 
view of the fact that certain provisions 
of the law went into force immediately 
upon its passage, and all took effect with- 
im a short time. In the case of the regu- 
lations for the enforcement of Schedule 
B we caused a special edition to be repro- 
duced by a new and expeditious process 
and placed them in the mails the day the 
regulations were formally approved. Cop- 
ies of the Harrison law were also distrib- 
uted in the same manner. Through the 
courtesy of friends in Congress and the 
officials of the Treasury Department, all 
of these publications went forward under 
franks, without cost for postage either to 
the association or its members. 

When the regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the Harrison narcotic law were 
adopted they were reprinted and offered 
for sale by the government printing Office 
at five cents cach or $50 per thousand. By 
taking advantage of the statutes relating 
to public printing, our Washington repre- 
sentative was able to secure an edition of 
nearly 50,000 capies, which were billed to 
our members at cost, namely $9.24 per 
thousand, all shipments going forward 
under the frank of the Government print- 
ing office. The saving to our membership 
in the distribution of this one document, 
for which there was an extraordinary de- 
mand, was not less than $2,000, exclusive 
of the transportation charges. In addi- 
tion, our Washington office obtained for 
the general use of the association amd its 
mmebers no less than 9,000 copies of this 
document entirely free of cost. In a sim- 
ilar manner our membership has also 
been supplied with copies*of the synopses 
of supplemental rulings made under the 
Harrison law, and of circulars of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, embracing prod- 
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ucts the aleoholic content of which ren- 
ders dealers liable to pay special taxes 
under the Federal statutes. 


GENERAL FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 


In addition to the above, there was a 
large amount of general legislation in 
which the drug trade would be concerned 
only as are other business interests. This 
report would be too voluminous to even 
schedule by name and number such laws. 
As examples a few might be mentioned as 
of particular interest:— 

H. R. 12303, Mr. Linthicum, Maryland.— 
Provides that manufacturing chemists or 
manufacturers of flavoring extracts would 
not be required to pay a special tax on 
tax-paid alcohol or other liquors received 





from dregs, percolations, ete, if used 
again for the manufacture of flavoring 
extracts 

5. B. 136, Mr. Nelson, Minnesota.—More 


commonly known as the La Follette sea- 
man’s bill, has provoked a,lively contro- 
versy as to its value. It is needless to 
give the arguments on both sides of this 
important question It is an example of 
the tendency of our national legislation, 
namely to consider human welfare instead 
oi solely commercial benefit. Secretary 
Redfield seems to hesitate to decide the 
merits of this question purely on a com- 
mercial basis without some consideration 
for the welfare of our seamen. Undoubt- 
edly this bill will have a great deal of 
attention during the next session of Con- 
gress, both from its own members as well 
as from the public, who are interested in 
commercial and humanitarian laws. When 
business is for the benefit of humanity, 
it is right: when harmful, it is wrong. 

H. R. 4899, Mr. Tuttle, New Jersey.— 
Authorizes a standard barrel for fruits, 
vegetables and other dry commodities of 
7,056 cubic inches, and would make it un- 
lawful to make sales of commodities in 
other than standard size; that is, forbids 
the use of half barrels, ete., under penalty 
of $500, except shipments to foreign coun- 
tries, where the barrel is constructed in 
accordance with the purchaser's instruc- 
tions, and is not in violation of the laws 
of the country to which shipment is made. 
Effective July 1, 1916. 

Compared with the previous year’s ses- 
sion of Congress, with the enactment of 
the anti-trust, currency and income tax 
laws, Congress enacted no laws last year 
comparable in importance with the above. 

All will recall the notable battle of Sen- 
ator Burton of Ohio against pork barrel 
legislation. The people will remember the 
bitter and intense struggle over the enact- 
ment of the Federal ship purchase bill. 
Press reports indicate .a renewal of the 
effort to enact such a law during the ap- 
proaching session of Congress. We would 
recommend that our incoming Legislative 
Committee give some attention to this im- 
portant subject im order that the influ- 
ence of this organization may be intelll- 
gentiy indicated on the proper occasion. 


STATE LEGISLATION. 


Ohio.—The method used in Ohio during 
the past winter could be followed to good 
advantage as a model by other States. 
In the past our many State health or- 
ganizations have wasted much time and 
caused considerable friction by lack of co- 
operation, so that many of the bills of- 
fered to our Legislatures have been won 
or lost through misunderstandings. 

The Ohio Public Health Federation was 
organized with seven of our State asso- 
ciations as constituent members:—Ohio 
Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
with 1.500 members: Ohio State Medical 
Association with 3,800 members; Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society with 340 members; 
Eclectic Medical Association with 325 
members; State Dental Society with 1,250 
members; Veterinary Medical Association 
with 300 members; State Pharmaceutical 
Association with 1,350 members. 

This federation opened an office in Co- 
lumbus, each of the co-operating organi- 
zations having an accredited representa- 
tive of their respective society in Colum- 
bus.. These representatives formed the 
council. There were 8% county committee- 
men who were able personally to consult 
their Senators and Representatives, and 
by arousing local public opinion. 

The federation was not supposed to 
originate legislation, but any one of the 
component organizations could present to 
the council any proposed legislation which 
they wished enacted. The council decided 
whether it should be indorsed as a fed- 
eration measure. If so indorsed, then all 
the component organizations worked for 
its enactment; if the federation’s decision 
was adverse, it did not prevent the in- 
dividual organization particularly inter- 
ested from securing its enactment if they 
were able to do so. One of the most im- 
portant phases of the work of this federa- 
tion was the reconciling of differences of 
opinions of council members in regard to 
bills submitted, the ironing-out process 
often resulting in the betterment of the 
bill as well as facilitating its enactment. 

Thus the work of all the health organi- 
zations of the State was co-ordinated, and 
the results were very satisfactory. The 
Legislature considered a total of 1,045 bills. 
One of the main features of the federa- 
tion work was the securing of the defeat 
of much harmful legislation. 

The prerequisite educational law for 
pharmacy was a most important and ad- 
vanced accomplishment. The law requires 
an applicant for a certificate as pharma- 
cist to be a graduate from a two-year 
course in a coliege of pharmacy approved 
by the statute, and two years’ practical 
experience in a drug store where physi- 
cians’ prescriptions are compounded, but 
it credits each year spent in college over 
the two required as @ year’s experience, 
Applicants for certificates as assistant 
pharmacists are required to be a graduate 
of a two-year course, or to have had one 
year’s experience in a drug store where 
physicians’ prescriptions are compounded 
and oue year successfully passed in @ 
collefe of pharmacy. The law also pro- 
vides for an entrance examiner appointed 
by the Board of Pharmacy, who shall de- 
termine the sufficiency of the preliminary 
education of the applicant. The equivalent 
of eight units as given in a high schoo! 
of the State of Ohio is necessary for en- 
trance. In the absence of these, the en- 
trunce examiner will examine the appli- 
cant in such branches are are required 
to obtain them. It further provides that 
employers shall register their apprentices 
with the State Board of Pharmacy within 
ninety days, the experience required be- 
ing computed from the date of entering 
the apprenticeship. 


The pharmacy bill which returned the 
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enforcement of the pharmacy laws to the 
Pharmacy Board and which also carried 
the narcotic law, was passed by the Leg- 
islature, but was vetoed by the Governor. 
This law represented a vast amount of 
work on the part of the federation and 
showed how effective was its influence. A 
number of narcotic laws were introduced 
which were cumbersome and conflicting 
in many points. These were all co-related 
and their good points simmered down to 
a section which was added to the phar- 
macy bill to the satisfaction of all, only 
to suffer defeat at the hands of the Goy- 
ernor, 
NARCOTIC LEGISLATION. 

in New York State the Bloch bill, or 
cclnpromise measure, designed to amend 
the Boylan narcotic law of this State 
so as to make it conform to the provisions 
of the Harrison narcotic law, became a 
law effective immediately upon the signa- 
ture of the Governor, April 19, 1915. It 
avoids futuré conflict with the order blank 
requirements of the existing State nar- 
eotic law and the Harrison act by pro- 
viding, after retaining the provision for 
the furnishing of order blanks by the 
State Department of Health, that “in lieu 
of preparing and furnishing order blanks 
under this section, the State Commission- 
er of Health may approve order blanks 
provided for in any act of Congress reg- 
ulating the purchase by and sale of such 
drugs."" In furtherance of this provision 
the State health authorities have approved 
the order blanks now being furnished by 
the Iniernal Revenue Bureau im accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Harrison 
law. 

The Bloch act compels a physical exam- 
ination of the patient by the phys 





an 
as a condition precedent to his dispensing 
“as well as to his prescribing the narcotics 
in question by inserting a provision Mak- 
ing it unlawful otherwise ‘‘for any duly 
licensed physician to dispense, give or de- 
liver any of the drugs, their salts, deriv- 
atives or preparations mentioned in sec- 
tion 245 of this chapter.” 

On the subject of legal commitment of 
habitual narcotic users, the Bloch act 
contains provisions extending the charac- 
ter of the asylums which may be em- 
ployed for such commitment, and also 
provides for temporary commitment for 


treatment of those on trial when such per-- 


sous are habitual users. It also makes it 
a felony to sell, offer for sale, give away 
or dispense, any of the narcotics in que 
ticn te a child under the age of sixteen 
years, but makes all other violations of 
its provisions a misdemeanor. 

New Jersey.—A narcotic law, H. R. 123, 
by Mr. Ostrom, combining most of the 
features of the Harrison opvium-cocaine 
and Boylan or New York State opium- 
chloral, and Walker of New York State 
cocaine act, became effective in New Jer- 
sey on the same date as did the Bloch 
act of New York. An interesting feature 
of the law is the specific mention of the 
varicus prescribed drugs which makes it 
a misdemeanor to sell, give away, except 
upon the prescription of a duly registered 
physician, and also to have in one’s pos- 
sion any cocaine, beta-eucaine, alpha- 
eucaine, tropocaine, novocaine, stovaine, 
alypin or any salt, derivative, or chemical 
compound of any of these substances, or 
any preparation, admixture or compound 
containing any of them or their salts, de- 
rivatives or chemical compounds, | or 
chloral hydrate, opium, morphine, codeine, 
hero!n, ethyl-morphine (dionin), diacetyl 
morphine (heroin), or any salt, derivative 
or chemical compound of such substances. 

The propriety of specifically including 
all these substances in the law of this 
State will no doubt be questioned through 
the avowed intention of a prominent im- 
porter to test the legality of Federal 
Treasury decision No. 2184, placing all 
synthetic local anesthetics under the ban 
of the Harrison law, by means of a suit 
to recover the Federal license fee which 
was paid under protest. This suit when 
brought will be watched with great !nter- 
est by all those who believe that ssuch 
harmless remedial agents possessing no 
stimulating effects should not be classified 
with the most baneful drugs of the Phar- 
macopceia. 

Various other States passed laws which 
unless otherwise stated are in substantial 
harmony with the Federal law. 

California.—S. B. 1120, amends several 
sections of the poison law with regard to 
the sale of narcotics, including among 
the exemptions preparations containing 
‘not more than ten grains of chloral hy- 
drate, or four grains of Indian hemp or 
loco weed in one fluid ounce, or if a solid 
preparation in one ounce avoirdupois.’ 

Colorado.—H. B. 249, amends the Nar- 
cotic law in harmony with the Federal 
act. 

Connecticut.—H. B. 797 and H. B. 803, 
place many restrictions on the sale of nar- 
eotics, but contain exemptions meniioned 
in section 6 of the Harrison law. 

Florida.—H. B. 416, a uniform narcotic 
law. 

Idaho.—H. B. 249 exempts preparations 
containing not more than “four-tenths of 
1 per cent.” of opium. The Federal law 
reads ‘‘two grains to the ounce,”’ and an 

unsuccessful attempt was made to modify 
the statute for the sake of uniformity. 

Michigan.—H. B. 207, appears to be a 
satisfactory adjunct to the Harrison law. 

Massachusetts.—Chapter 187 is a careful- 
ly drawn narcotic law’in line with the 
Federal law. 

Minnesota.— H. B. 1, similar to the Fed- 
eral law; exempts preparations contain- 
ing not more than 120 grains chloral or 
salt or ether thereof. in one ounce. 

Missouri.—H. B. 202 amends the phar 
macy law with respect to narcotics. 

Nebraska.—S. B. 61, contains exemptions 
which are not in exact uniformity with 
the Federal law. 

Nevada.—S. B. 70, removes from the ex- 
emption clause of the old law the provi- 
sions that preparations containing heroin 
and cocaine, which formerly were per- 
mitted to be sold in quantities not to ex- 
ceed one-sixth of a grain to the ounce, 
muy not now be sold except upon pre- 
scription. : 

Pennsylvania.—A number of bills were 
introduced in this State seeking to amend 
the existing narcotic laws, all of which 
failed of passage. 

Sovth Dakota.—S. B. 23, is slightly out 
of line with the Federal law in exempt- 
ing preparations containing not more 
than one-twelfth grain heroin. : 

Utah.—H. B. 79, exempts preparations 
containing not more than two grains of 
epiuin or one-fourth grain of morphine 
or one grain codeine or one-fourth grain 
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heroin or one-sixth grain of cocaine or 
one-sixth grain eucaine or one-sixth grain 
novacaine or one-sixth grain beta-eucaine 
or ten grains chloral hydrate or one-half 
grain bannabis indica to the ounce. The 
original draft of the bill did not contain 
any exemptions for preparations contain- 
ing small quamtities of cannabis indica, 
nor for external preparations, which were, 
however, inserted through the vigilance of 
a local member of this committee. 

Vermont.—H. B. 68, exempts prepara- 
tions containing not more than one-half 
grain cannabis indica, or not more than 
one-half grain extract cannabis sativa, 
but is otherwise in general conformity 
with the Harrison law, A somewhat novel 
exemption is that it shall not apply to 
compound medicinal tablets, powders or 
pills containing not more than one-twen- 
tieth grain morphine or one-quarter grain 
codeine or any of their salts, except 
heroin, to each pill, powder or tablet. 

Wyoming.—Chapter 106 permits the sale 
of preparations containing opium or other 
narcotic drugs upon a physician’s pre- 
scription only. 

Many other narcotic bills were generally 
defeated or amended in such a way as to 
bring about a reasonable conformity with 
the national law. It is unnecessary to 
present a summary of the various bills 
of this class, which are too familiar with 
all the members who have _ interested 
themselves in constructive legislation, In 
some States serious controversies arose 
between different factions which prevent- 
ed the enactment of any law whatever, 
and it would be the part of wisdom for 
such factions to follow the example of 
those who inspired the passage of the 
Harrison law, as exemplified in the Na- 
tional Drug Trade Conference and come to 
an amicable agreement among them- 
selves as to the character of the proposed 
legislation demanded by the _ situation, 
and then offer concerted support to that 
measure which best represents their mu- 
tual interests. 

Various individuals on behalf of the na- 
tional organizations have undertaken the 
preparation of model narcotic bills, which 
are in complete harmony with the Federal 
law, but they are of considerable length 
and intended to furnish material from 
which may be selected paragraphs to meet 
any deficiency in the existing State law. 
rather than for complete adoption. It is 
hoped that some group of competent au- 
thorities may draft a short narcotic bill 
which may be used for this latter purpose. 
It need not be as brief as that introduced 
into the Legislature of the State of 
Maine by Mr. Weld, of Penobscot, which 
consisted of five lines and contemplated 
the repeal of the existing State law and 
the adoption of the Federal law, but in 
simple language that will supplement the 
national law by offering the support of 
the police powers of the State, to the end 
that the traffic in harmful drugs may be 
properly contrelled. 

The voluntary conference under the aus- 
pices of the Section on Education and 
Legislation of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association made a valuable report 
at the recent meeting of that association 
of a draft of model laws pertaining to 
pharmacy. This is a move in the right 
direction, and we would move that our 
menibers take an interest in the work and 
help secure more uniform pharmacy laws 
for the several States. This conference 
is composed of representatives of State 
pharmaceutical associations and boards of 
pharmacy. 


HONEST ADVERTISING. 

Another subject which occupied consid- 
erable attention in the various State leg- 
islatures was that of honest advertising. 
A bill known as the ‘printers’ ink bill’ 
was widely introduced and laws of this 
nature were enacted in many Stutes, vary- 
ing somewhat in character in accordance 
with the view of the legislators to whom 
the bills were presented. 

California.—S. B. 404, prohibits the mak- 
ing in any advertisement of any state- 
ment which is false or untrue in any re- 
spect; or which is deceptive or misleading 
and which is known or which by exercise 
of reasonable care should be known to be 
false or untrue, deceptive or misleading 
by the person making, publishing or plac- 
ing before the public such advertisement, 
provided, however, that the act shall not 
apply to any publisher of a newspaper, 
magazine or other publication who pub- 
lishes said advertisement in good faith 
without knowledge of its false, deceptive 
or misleading character. 

Colorado.—S. B. 15, was the printers’ 
ink bill. 

Delaware.—S. B. makes it a misde- 
meanor to knowing make in any adver- 
tisement any statement concerning the 
quantity, quality, value, merit, present or 
former price, cost, the reason for the price 
or the motive or purpose of sale or con- 
cerning the method of production or the 
possession of rewards, etc., which is un- 
true or caleulated to mislead. The law 
carries a penalty of $1,000, 

tdaho.—S. B. 124, is the printers’ ink 
bill. 

Kansas.—S. TB. 229, is the priaters’ ink 
bill 

Minnesota.—B. S. 59, provides that the 
lav shall be enforced by the Dairy and 
Food Commission, and it shall be the duty 
of the couniy attorney of any county to 
prosecute any person violating any of the 
provisions of the law. 

Montana.—H. B. 250 the ordinary type. 

Oklahoma.—H. B. 221, the same. 

West Virginia.—S. B. 48, usual type of 
advertising bill. 


PURE FOOD AND DRUG LAWS. 


Connecticut.—H. B. 502, amends the drug 
ection of the food and drugs law by the 
addition of a clause which declares an 
urticle to be misbranded if the claims for 
its therapeutic effects are “false and 
fraudulent,” which is in harmony with 
the Sherley amendment to the national 
law. 

Michigan.—S. B. 130, adds the Sherley 
amendment of the national law. A new 
law also regulates the manufacture and 
sale of carbonated beverages, syrups, ex- 
tracts and soft drinks. 

New Hampshire.—H. B. 103, same as 
Sherley amendment. 

Wyoming.—H. B. 71, amends section 241 
of the food and drugs law so as to provide 
that action may be brought in case of 
misbranding or adulteration before any 
justice of the peace within whose jurisdic- 
tion the alleged adulterated or misbranded 
article may have been seized. H. B. 72 
adopts the Sherley amendment in modi- 
fied form, making it read “false or frau- 
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— instead of “false and fraudu- 
ent.’”’ 

California.—S. B. 1048, chapter 94, amends 
the guaranty section of the drug laws so 
that a guaranty signed by the wholesaler, 
jobber, manufacturer ‘‘or other party re- 
siding in the United States from whom 
he purchases such article, to the effect 
that the same is not adulterated or mis- 
branded within the meaning of this act,’’ 
shall protect a dealer from prosecution 
under the food act, except where the 
Standard for any article is higher under 
the California law than under the na- 
tional law. Effective May 1, 1915, as to 
products labeled in conformity with the 
national law. 

Minnesota.-—-Chapter 335 amends the law 
relating to the sale of injurious canning 
compounds. Among other things, sul- 
phuric acid is declared to be unwhole- 
sume and injurious. 

New Jersey.—Chapter 357 prohibits the 
sale of any non-alcoholic drink or bever- 
age which contains saccharime or any of 
the other ingredients specified in the act. 
The new law has provisions regulating 
the labeling of imitations. 

North Dakota.—S. B. 67, amends section 
4 of the drug law so that it is no longer 
necessary to state om the label the per- 
centage or proportion of heroin, bromine 
or iodine, but it is necessary to state in 
addition to the other drugs required the 
percentage or proportion of cotton root, 
ergot, oil of tansy or oil of savin. 

Uklahoma.—A new law requires all man- 
ufacturers of food or drugs doing busi- 
ness in the State of Oklahoma, and all 
such persons as shall bring into and offer 
for sale within the State, any article of 
food or drug, annually to register their 
firm or corporate names and addresses 
with the State Commissioner of Health, 
and pay a fee of $1 for such registration 
on or before the first of July of each 
year.. All manufacturers of food and 
drugs in the State and who have paid 
the merchants’ license shall not be re- 
quired to pay the registration fee. Effec- 
tive March 15, 1915. 

PHARMACY LEGISLATION. 

VCalifornia.—H. B. 589, permits the sale 
by grocers and dealers generally of cer- 
taim articles in original and unbroken 
packages and labeled with the official poi- 
son label as provided in the pharmacy 
act. H. B. 770 amends the pharmacy law 
by reducing from $8 to $2.50 the registra- 
tion fee required by general dealers sell- 
ing home remedies within three miles of 
a drug store. 

Connecticut.—H. B. 797, relates to the 
sale of certain proprietary medicinal com- 
pounds by general dealers and others, and 
imposes certain restrictions upon the sale 
of narcotics, etc. 

Florida.—H. B. 145, provides that gen- 
eral merchants may sell certain house- 
hvld remedies, drugs and chemicals, and 
provides that such merchants may sell 
“any patent or proprietary medicines.”’ 

lowa.—S. B. 605, divides the State into 
three districts for the purpose of enabling 
the Commission of Pharmacy to better en- 
force the lew relating to the practice of 
pharmacy, and performing such other du- 
ties as are now imposed upon it. 

Michigan.—H. B. 192, permits the sale 
by general merchants outside the five-mile 
limit of any drug or chemical, the pack- 
age of which bears the name of the reg- 
istered pharmacist putting up the same, 
with directions as to dosage that May be 
administered to persons of various ages. 
No restrictions ara placed upon the sale 
of proprietary medicines in original pack- 
ages. 

Montana.—H. B. 191, amends the phar- 
macy law with respect to the sale of cer- 
tain articles. 

Idaho.—H. B. 249, limits to registered 
pharmacists the sale of preparations con- 
taining narcotics. 

FORMULA DISCLOSURE LEGISLATION. 

In some States the legislative sessions 
marked the periodical reappearance of 
formula disclosure bills, none of which, 
however, were enacted into law. 

Interest in the activities of the propo- 
nents of this kind of legislation has cen- 
tered chiefly in section 117 of the Sanitary 
Code of New York city and the regula- 
tions of the Louisiana State Board of 
Health. The effective date for the en- 
forcement of the latter regulation has 
been postponed until November 18, 1915, 
while the Goldwater ordinance is not 
scheduled to go into effect until Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, at which time reports from 
a majority of proprietary manufacturers 
indicate that a test case will be instituted 
to determine the constitutionality of the 
ordinance, which, in the event of adverse 
decision. will be carried to the highest 
courts for final settlement. Little or no 
apprehension is felt as to the ultimate 
result of the prospective litigation. 

Members who are interested in more 
thoroughly posting themselves in regard 
to the underlying fallacies upon which 
legislation of this character is exploited, 
would do well to consult the most excel- 
lent brief submitted to the Board of 
Health by Prof. J. H. Beal, former pres- 
ident cf the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociaticn, which appeared recently in sev- 
eral trade journals to which all have con- 
venient access. 

Municipal ordinances patterned after 
the New York Board of Health regula- 
tion were proposed in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Lexington, Ky. 

NET WEIGHT LEGISLATION 

New Jersey.—Chapter 73 makes weight 
or measure branding of package food 
compulsory. Reasonable variations are 
permitted. The State Board of Health is 
required to adopt the national tolerances 
and exemptions as to small packages. 
Eifective September 1, 1915. 

North Carolina.—An amendment to the 
general food law makes the weight or 
measure branding of package foods com- 
pulsory. The Board of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to establish rules and regula- 
tions permitting reasonable variations. 
The act became effective June 1, 1915, but 
does not apply to goods on hand at the 
passage of the act (March 18, 1915), until 
January 1, 1916; nor does it apply to pack- 
ages retailing at six cents or less. 

North Dakota.—Package food is now to 
be labeled with either weight or measure 
or numerical count. 

West Virginia.—The weight or measure 
branding of foods in package form is now 
required. Goods in the hands of whole- 
sale and retail merchants February 17, 
1915, are exempt. Effective May 18, 1915. 

Utah.—Chapter 104 is a general weight 
and measures law requiring both whole- 


sale and retail packages of food to be 
branded with the weight or measure, but 
does not apply to shipping cases when 
contents are properly marked. 

TRADING STAMP LEGISLATION. 

The wide discussion with respect to the 
use of trading stamps, coupons, etc., and 
the growth of a decided opposition to 
their employment by manufacturers and 
dealers, was reflected by the enactments 
by a number of the State legislatures 
which passed laws, the constitutionality 
of which is to be decided by the courts 
when attempts are made to vacate the in- 
junctions obtained by the prémium con- 
cerns, which prohibit the collection of the 
taxes levied 

Indiana.—Chapter 184 of the laws of 1915 
relates to trading stamps and requires the 
payment of an annual license fee of $1,000 
for each separate place of business. Al- 
though this statute is most ambiguous, it 
seems that it was intended to apply to 
trading stamp companies. only. Such 
companies doing business in any county 
cannot furnish stamps in that county for 
tne use of another county. 

Tennessee.—An act was passed which 
does nut, however, apply to manufactur- 
ers and merchants who issue their own 
trading stamps or like devices that are 
to be redeemed by such manufacturers or 
merchants. 

Utah.—Chapter 117 requires that tax 
stamps must be affixed to books or other 
containers of trading stamps. Dealers 
using trading stamps are also taxed and 
must affix tax stamps unless such stamps 
have been previously affixed by the trad- 
ing stamp companies. Such companies 
and also dealers must duly cancel the tax 
stamps used, and.,must keep books of ac- 
counts showing dealings in or use of trad- 
ing stamps. 

STOCK REMEDY LEGISLATION. 

Ohio.—The 1913 Legislature enacted two 
laws covering insecticides and feed stuffs, 
hoth of which became effective in the late 
summer of that year These laws re- 
quired the registration with the State De- 
partment of all brands of insecticides and 
feed stuffs, condiments, tonics, ete., and 
the payment of an annual license fee of 
$20 in case of insecticides and $25 for feed 
stuffs, etc. The intention of these laws 
was evidently to secure the registration 
of branded goods to enforce the purity 
standards laid down, and the payment of 
the fee by the manufacturer. Instead of 
accomplishing this, however, the wording 
included all articles which might be used 
as an insecticide or feed stuff, tonic, reg- 
ulator, ete.. and the license was required 
of all dealers as well as manufacturers. 
These laws were contested in the courts 
by the wholesale druggists and interested 
manufacturers. It was shown that such 
licenses would net the State an enormous 
revenue, reaching millions of dollars, and 
would be collected from a restricted class. 
Temporary injunctions were secured 
against the collection of the fees, and 
later the Franklin county courts issued 
a permanent injunction, which practically 
rendered the laws dead. The department 
is still seeking the registration of brands, 
however, without asking for the fee. In 
the 1914 Legislature the feed stuffs law 
Was re-enacted as part of the Agricultu- 
ral Board law and repeals the 1913 law. 
The 11.ew law provides for the payment by 
the manufacturer of a $20 license fee on 
feed stuffs, condiments, tonics, ete., for 
which good value is claimed. 

Nebraska.—S. B. 139, a stock remedy 
law which provides that before any man- 
ufacturer, importer, or dealer, or agent 
shall offer for sale any live stock rem- 
edy, he shall register with the State Food 
and Drug and Oil Commissioner each 
brand on blanks stating a list of the in- 
gredieuts composing said remedy and pay 
an annual fee of $25 for each brand. Al- 
though without any serious effect upon 
the wholesale drug business, much oppo- 
sition has developed on the part of those 
who see in this a tendency toward 
creased burdens for legitimate business, 
and the disclosure of proprietary formulas 
of little or no compensating value to 
those by whom the information is sought. 

Oregon.—H. B. 206, requires the payment 
of a license fee of $10. Section % pro- 
vides that each lot offered for sale shall 
have affixed thereto a label which shall 
show the net weight of the package; the 
name, brand or trade-mark, the name ofr 
the principal address of the manufactur- 
ér of or person responsible for placing the 
commodity on the market; the specific 
name of each ingredient used in its man- 
ufacture. 

South Dakota.—S. B. 223, amends the 
stock food iaw, providing that the label 
shall bear a true statement in terms of 
percentage by weight, showing the pro- 
pertion of any substances in said medici- 
nal stock food which are not claimed to 
possess or recognized as possessing value 
as a remedy, medicine or condiment. 


FLAG LEGISLATION. 

New Hampshire.—Effective April 1, 1915, 
amends existing law and expressly makes 
it unlawful to sell any article of mer- 
chandise or container thereof upon which 
is printed or placed any representation of 
the national or State flag or ensign. 


LIQUOR LEGISLATION. 

In many of the States of the nation 
there has been considerable legislation re- 
Stricting the sale of intoxicants on the 
part of the drug trade to the prescrip- 
tions of reputable physicians unless they 
take out the State license, and in many 
other States there has been prohibition 
legislation, so that the drug trade as well 
as the saloon trade are unable to sell 
tiquor for beverages in any way, restrict- 
ing the sale strictly to medicinal purposes 
under the prescription of physicians. [1 
seeins to be the almost universal belief 
that prohibition will eventually carry in 
all the States and finally throughout the 
nation. 

Our general representative, our \Wash- 
ngton correspondent and the individual 
meimnbers of the Legislative Committee 
ire entitled to the thanks of the asso- 
ciation for their constant watchfulness 
and aid in preventing adverse legislation 
and in amending proposed legislation so 
as t« be beneficial not only to the drug 
(rade but to the entire public. 

Committee on Legislation, 

Geo. W. Lattimer, Chairman. 
Alabama—John W. Durr, Montgomery 
Arkansas—Joseph H. Brown, Little Rock. 
California—H. 8. Kirk, Sacramento 
Colorado—W, A. Hover, Denver 
Connecticut—George A. Chandler Hartford. 





in- 











Deleware—N. B. Danforth, Wilmington 
lorida—M. W. Stewart, Jacksonville. 
Georgia—Lynn Fort, Atlanta. 

Idaho—C. F. Osmers, Lewiston. 


lilinois.—Francis Keeling, Jr., Chicago 


Indiana—G. B. Moxley, Indianapolis, 
lowa—M, EK. Sherman, Des Moines. 
Kansas—Charles E. Potts, Wichita. 
Kentucky—M. Cary Peter, Louisville. 


Louisiana—A. D. Parker, New Orleans. 
Maine—Charles Cook, Portland, 
Maryland—G. Frank Baily, Baltimore. 






Michigan—F. E. Bogart, Detroit; EK. G. Swift, 
Detroit. 

Minnesota— Winthrop G. Noyes, St. Paul. 
Mississippi—W. KE. Hopkins, Meridian 
Missouri—C, P. Walbridge, St. Louis 
Montana—Louis Dreibelbis, Butte. 
Nebraska—Aaron S, Raymond, Lincoln 

New Hampshire—A, Perley Fitch, Concord 
New Jersey—W. O. Kuebler, Newark 

New York—Charles Gibson, Albany; Donald 
McKesson, New York, 

North Carolina—John F. Sprague, Raleigh 
Ohio—George B. Kauffman, Columbus. 





Oklahoma—E. SS. Malone, Oklahoma 
Uregon—Louis G. Clarke, Portland. 
Vennsylvania—C, F. Shoemaker, Philadelphia; 
<“. Mahlon Kline, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island—W. O,. Blanding, 
South Carolina—W. J. Murray, 
‘Trennessee-—Charles S. Martin, 
‘Texas—-H. C. Risher, Waco. 
Utah—C. A. Faus, Salt Lake 
Vermont Cc. Herrington, 
Virginia gar D. Taylor, 
Washington—A. B. Stewart, 
West Virginia—W. E. 
Wisconsin—L, A. 
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President West:—You gentlemen will 
remember that reference was made in 
the President’s address to the fact that 
the interests of the Committee on Leg- 
islation were in able hands, and, after 
listening to this report, I think you 
will agree that the President was cor- 
rect. No one appreciates more than I 
do the amount of labor connected with 
the work performed by the Committee 
on Legislation, and I think that the 
association is to be congratulated on 
having the interests of the committee 
in the hands of Mr. Lattimer, who has 


given us such an able and interesting 
report. 

The report is now before you and 
open for discussion. Are there any re- 
marks? If not, the report will be re- 
ferred to the Board of Control. 

1 will ask now for the report of the 
Committee on Fire Insurance, Mr, 


James W. Morrison, of Chicago, chair- 
man. 


Mr. Morrison presented the report:— 


Report of Committee on Fire Insur- 


ance. 
The significant thing during the past 
insurance \ear has been the growth of the 


demand for regulation of insurance rates. 


We have been taught to look upon in- 
surance premiums as a necessary tax, 
and now the man who pays this tax 
is asking why his assessment is what it 
is, and how much of it is meeded to pay 
losses, and the answer he gets from the 
compatiies is not always satisfactory. 

The critics of the insurance companies 
and their methods assert: 

(1) That the insurance business is con- 
trolled by numerous interlocking bureaus, 
boards and unions that make of it a 


powerful combine 


(2) That as a result rates are not based 
on a proper clussification of actual haz- 
ard, but are unjust and discriminatory 


as between different States and cities, and 
even more unjust between different 
classifications and between risks that 
should be similarly classified. 





as 


(3) That owing to excessive salaries, 

commissions, ete., the charge upon the 
premium payer for expense is much 
greater than it should be. 


(4) That the result of the present agen- 
cy system is an inordinate loss ratio 
due to incendiarism and lack of discrim- 
ination in writing. 

i>) That the companies, in spite of 
their public work for fire prevention, are 
not heartily in favor of a reduction of 
fire losses, because fires frighten other 
property owners, thereby increasing the 
volume of insurance, while the com- 
panies recoup their losses through the 
premium advances their organizations 
make possible. 

Now. these are rather serious charges 
to make against any business. But there 
is a growing belief that there is enough 
truth in them to call for some remedy. 
The mildest remedy proposed is State 
regulation and the most drastie State in- 
surance funds. Missouri, for instance, 
has now an insurance law with the fol- 


lowing provisions: 

Rating bureaus, both joint and those of 
individual compabies, must maintain 
written records showing rate charges and 
credits Such records must be open to 
public inspection, and copies must be 
filed with the insurance superintendent. 


A bureau maintained by more than 
one company must admit to membership 
any companies that wish to join. Agree- 


ments among companies to use or refrain 
from using the rates of any bureau for- 
bidden, 
Make-up of rate must be furnished with 
each policy. 
Bureaus subject to 


examination and 


visitation by superintendent. 

Rates may be changed, but increases 
must be filed ten days before they take 
effect. Increases, to take effect, must be 


approved by the superintendent. 
Rating inspectors must be licensed, and 
their promises of reductions for improve- 


ments are binding. 
Discrimination between risks of essen- 
tially the same hazards is forbidden. 


Published rates must 
If experience shows a 


be adhered to. 
profit “in excess 


of what is reasonable,’’ the superintendent 
may order a reduction. If a reduction is 
ordered the companies may designate 





the classes, but if they delay thirty days 
the superintendent shall designate the 
classes to be reduced. A court review of 
reduction orders is granted. 
Discrimination in commissions because 
of companies represented by agent is 
forbidden. 

Specified provision that no anti-trust 


act shall be repealed by rating law. 

Companies and their officers, agents, 
directors or representatives liable for vio- 
lation of the act. Penalty, fine of $600 
or imprisonment, or both. 


OIL 


The Illinois Insurance Commission has 
proposed a bill providing, among other 
things, for a State insurance fund, and 
justifies it on the ground of the success 
of State insurance against fire in some 
of the foreign countries, and of State 
compensation funds jin this country. 

W hatever may be the final remedy, one 
thing seems certain—and that is that 
insurance will, like railroading, cease to 
be looked upon as a private business. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
declared in the Kansas rate case that the 
business of insurance was “clothed with 
a public interest,’’ and therefore subject 
to be “controlled by the public for the 
eommon good.” 

With a more general realization of this 
fact will come more general attempts at 
eontrol, 

It behooves our members as buyers of 
insurance to study the question that they 
may be prepared to say what form this 
control shall take. 


Correspondence With Members, 
Your chairman has had letters on va- 


rious phases of fire insurance from a 
number of our members. 

Among the inquiries was the follow- 
ing:— 


Is there a benefit to be derived from insur- 
ing building and its contents under one 
blanket form? 

Are there objectionable features? 

What are they? 


To which this reply was made:— 


In reply to your inquiry as to whether there 
is any benefit to be derived from insuring 
building and its contents under one blanket 
form, the answer must necessarily be that 
that depends somewhat on local conditions. 
In this locality, for instance, insurance com- 
panies will not accept a form of this sort 
without a 90 per cent. co-insurance clause. 
They do, however, allow a 5 per cent. credit 
on the total insurance for this 90 per cent. 
We do not know whether the same rule is in 
orce in your local exchange. 

As to the benefit, we feel that there is al- 
ways some benefit in having as broad a policy 
as possible; that is, with the minimum specifi- 
cation. Also there is the further advantage 
that an ordinary well-constructed building is 
not apt to suffer a complete loss, even in a 
fire that might involve total destruction of 
the stock, so that the insurance that was 
carried on the building might, in such case, 
figure as additional insurance on the totally 
destroyed stock. We can think of no objec 
tions to the plan except the one feature of 
additional insurance required. 

if there is any further information that you 
want on this subject do not hesitate to write 
us. 


One member writes as follows:— 


We take every precaution to prevent fires— 
no rubbish or waste paper left in the house 
overnight, Explosives stored outside of build- 
ings. Electric current turned off during night, 
making wires dead. Employes on every floor 
required to sign one of enclosed slips and de- 


posit with doorkeeper before leaving :— 
“INSPECTION. 

“I have carefully examined all doors, win- 
dows and openings on my floor and found 
them securely fastened, with the following 
exception:—City delivery. I also made a 
round, after close of business, and found ——— 
oO. K 


“This is to certify that I left all doors, win- 


dows and openings firmly secured and every- 
thing as it should ba, 
“St. lauls, ——— 
‘Signed —— ——— 
“Hour. ———— P M.”’ 


This seems to your committee an ex- 
cellent link in the chain of self-inspec- 
tion. 

Another member suggests that the com- 
mittee ‘“‘-et up a list showing what rates 
wholesale druggists pay in different cities 
in the East.’”” This was impossible this 
year. The letter is inserted as a sug- 
gestion to the incoming committee. 

Another member writes:— 


We have sprinklers installed with high pres- 


sure We use all the insurance that there is, 
sprinkler, and all kinds of insurance, spend 
most of our morey for insurance. 


Also believe in stock companies. 


Your chairman has labored earnestly, 
but without success, to find the fitting 
moral lesson. 

A Georgia member says:— 

“The rates on sprinkler leakage have 
more than doubled in the past two years. 

And another member from an entirely 
different section of the country relates 
his experience as follows:— 

“If you take up the subject of rates on 
sprinkler leakage insurance in your report, I 
believe that you will get an interesting set 
of figures from different localities. There 
has not seemed to be any attempt on the 
part of companies writing this insurance to 
equalize the rates in different localities. For 
some time we had. what we considered a 
fairly reasonable rate. We carried $25,000 
insurance, and it was written for three years 
at a premium of $250, all to be paid in 
advance. In January of this year the sprink- 
ler people adopted a conference rate, or at 
least commenced to enforce it, and required 
the company that had written our insurance 
a year ago last April to cancel the policy. 
claiming that it was written in violation of 
the local agreement. We tried in every way 
to get insurance elsewhere, but were unsuc- 
cessful, and finally had come to their 


been 


to 


terms, which provided that we must carry 
$38,000 instead of $25,000, and made the rate 
$259 per year. We took the insurance, al 
theugh we felt that the rate was outrageous, 
as it was several times as high as_ the fire 
insurance on the same property. Within a 
week there has been a falling out on the 
part of the insurance companies, and locally 
every company seems to be making any rate 


it chooses—anything to get the busipess. 
‘“‘We cancelled the policy written in January 
and have taken out a new policy for $35,000 
at a premium of $280 for five years. This 
figures out a little more than one-fifth of the 
so-called conference rate, and we believe it 
is still plenty high enough.”’ 
Correspondence with other members in- 
dicates that rates have been increased, 
and in some cases almost doubled. | 
Some of the yeciprocal underwriters 
are now writing this class of insurance. 
Members whose rates are too high might 
get relief through these organizations. 
USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE. 


Members were asked whether they car- 
ried this form of insurance. But four 
answered “Yes.” 

One reported having been deterred by 
high cost. Possibly some of our mem- 
bers are not informed upon the subject. 


A serious fire often costs much more 
than the value of the merchandise de- 
stroyed. Ths organizaticn must be kept 
together, involving unproductive pay roll; 
rent may have to be paid unless the 
lease is properly drawn. New or tem- 


PAINT AND DRUG 


REPORTER. 


porary location at excessive 
have to be found, and other 
nary expenses and losses of 
apt to result. : 

There are various forms of insurance, 
such as rental, leasehold and profit in- 
surance covering some of these hazards. 
Use and occupancy insurance is what 
might be called a blanket form. A typical 
policy provides. 

The conditions of this contract of in- 
surance are that if the buildings or any 
part thereof, their equipment or any part 
thereof, or the contents or any part 
thereof shall be so destroyed or disabled 
by fire occurring during the term of this 
policy as to entirely prevent the assured 
from operating or carrying on business, 
then the liability of the company under 
this policy shall be at the rate of one 
three-hundredth part of the amount of 
this policy per day for each working 
day during the period of such idleness 
and for partial prevention, the liability of 
the company under this policy shall be 
a pro rata part of such daily liability. 

Loss, if any, to be computed from the 
day of the occurrence of any fire to the 
time when said buildings, equipment or 
contents thereof could, with ordinary dil- 
igence, be rebuilt, repaired or replaced, 
not limited to the day of expiration 
named in this policy, but in no case shall 
the company be liable for any sum in 
excess of the amount insured by this 
policy. It is mutually agreed that ascer- 
tainment of loss hereunder shall not 
await the actual rebuilding, repairing 
or replacing of the property, or restor- 
ation of the business, but in case the 
assured and this company are unable 
to agree regarding the amount of the loss 
hereunder within sixty (60) days after the 
same shall have happened, the amount 
thereof shall be ascertained by apprais- 
ers as provided for in this policy. 

This policy does not cover loss due to 
stoppage of dynamos, motors or other 
apparatus for generating, utilizing, regu- 
lating or distributing electric current 
caused by defect or break in insulation 
or in machinery, or by electric current 
whether artificial or natural. 

To this is attached whatever special 
form is used to adapt the regular fire 
policy to the conditions of the business. 

It will be seen that the essence of it 
is the agreement to pay a certain amount 
per day under certain conditions. 

The possibility of the losses above 


rent may 
extraordi- 
profit are 


re- 


ferred to may be as real a hazard as 
the danger of loss of merchandise. 
Whether insurance should be carried 


against all possible loss is a matter each 

man must decide for himself. This form 

of insurance is mentioned here merely 

for the purpose of again bringing it to 

the attention of our members. 

FIRES IN THE WHOLESALE DRUG TRADE. 
The inquiry blank of this committee was 


sent to all active members. One hun- 
dred and thirty of them replied. Five 
members reported losses as a result of 
fire. The total of the five losses was 








$7,545. Only two of these fires originated 
in a wholesale drug stock, and these 
were both in the same building. ‘This 
member reported as follows: 
“1. This’ firm has suffered 
fire losses since October 1, 1914. December 
26, 1014, fire, due to defective phosphorous 
container, broke out in our sidewalk base- 
ment area. Damage, $10 of merchandise and 
$200 to sidewalk sky lights 

“2. January 16, 1915, fire broke out on 
third floor of our building. This fire originated 
in a waste barrel, which fortunately was lo 
cated directly beneath a sprinkler head. The 
sprinkler system immediately extinguished the 
fire, and we suffered a water damage amount 
ing to $300. Both losses were promptly ad 
justed.’’ 


two light 


These losses emphasize the necessity for 
extraordinary care in the handling of 
hazardous goods and rubbish. 

Another member reports loss of $35 
about September 15, 1914, as follows: 


‘‘Not in main building. In unsprinkled ware 


house. Fire originated in livery stable ad 
joining.”’ 

Another member reports: 

“The fire referred to did not occur on oui 


premises, but in an adjacent building in which 
we had some stock stored. It was caused by 
a flashlight explosion on the floor below the 
one on which our goods were stored; damage. 
about $4,000 worth of our goods. The build 
ing was not protected by sprinklers.’’ 


And of the the 
writes: 
‘Regarding 
which started 
store and 
by water 
factory 
a hot 
go off. 


other loss member 


fire 
of our 


water in recent 
in candy factory north 
adjacent to our building, our loss 
only amounted to $3,000. Candy 
was an entire loss, and certainly was 
fire, still our sprinkler system did not 
Our loss was occasioned by the water 
pumped into the other building and which got 
into our basement and first floor. Cause of 
the fire unknown.”’ 


There are two significant things to be 
noted in this report. First, the small 
total of loss to our members; second, 
that in the case of only one wholesale 
druggist did fire originate in his own 
stock, and the total of these two fires 
was but $510. 

In last year’s report the statement was 
made that:— 

“This extremely small loss total year 
after year in a business of such magni- 
tude as ours is not only conclusive evi- 
dence of the intelligence and care which 
our members exercise in conducting their 
business, but proof also that the whole- 
sale drug business is not necessarily a 
hazardous risk.”’ 

The almost negligible loss 
more than. confirms this statement. 
Wholesale drug risks are normally as- 
sessed a higher rate than wholesale gro- 
cers, wholesale dry goods and other 
wholesale lines. The theory is appar- 
ently that not only is the merchandise 
more hazardous, but that it is also more 
subject to damage by fire and water. 
We submit that the increase in the 


our loss by 


this year 


number of package goods makes has 
diminished this hazard, and that the re- 
markably favorable loss record of the 


past few years entitles the wholesale drug 
business to as low a rate as any other 
general merchandising line. 

Your committee suggests that the in- 
coming insurance committee attempt to 
determine the total amount of insurance 
earried on wholesale drug stocks by our 
members, and that this figure be com- 
pared with the average of losses for a 
term of years. 

It is believed that these figures would 
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justify a demand for a more favorable 
rating on the wholesale drug business. 
FIRE WASTE, 

_Fire losses in the United States and 

Canada for the first seven months of this 

year show a gratifying decrease against 

the Same periods of the past two years. 
Che figures are: 











First seven months, 1915.......... $102,397,800 
First seven months, 1914.......... 150,558,050 
First seven months, 1913....... 129,356,550 
Losses by years were: 
Whole year, 1914.. 591,350 
Whole year, 1913 sv veuseeus 224,723,350 
This decrease is encouraging, but it 
should not blind us to the fact that the 
national fire waste is so excessive as to 
be an economic crime. 


What can be done to lessen this waste” 
ast year’s report contained many and 
detailed recommendations to our mem- 
bers on this subject. This year we wish 
to call attention to two other phases of 
it, namely, individual liability tor fires, 
and what is known as the Blauvelt plan. 
INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY FOR FIRES DUE 
TO CARELESSNESS OR NEGLECT. 
The reports of this committee from 
year to year show but little loss due to 
fires orginating in our businesses. By 
proper construction and equipment, and 
by good business housekeeping, we re- 
duce to a minimum the interior hazard. 

3ut our neighbors are not always so 
careful. 

It is recognized 
amount of the 
to carelessness. 
insurance rates 
outside fires to 
posed. 

There is no more effective way to cure 
a careless man than to impose a direct 
and heavy penalty on him for his care- 
iessness. 

In France if a fire starts in any prem- 
ises through gross carelessness or cul- 
pable tault, all damage done to neigh- 
boring property by that fire must be 
made good. There is no limit ‘to the lia- 


that 
national 


an appalling 
fire loss is due 
We pay for it in our 
and in the danger from 
which we may be ex- 


bility. It applies to both landlord and 
tenant. 

In Germany there is a somewhat sim- 
ilar liability. 

In several of our States suits have 


been brought against owners of buildings 
where tire occurred due to failure to 
comply with reasonable safety require- 
ments, 

The proposed Illinois insurance bill pro- 
vides (Sec. 53):— 

“In case any person by arson, careless- 
ness or negligence starts or permits to 
be started a fire which causes damage 
to the property of others he shall be 
liable for all damage thereby caused to 
the persons or property of others.”’ 

It seems to your committee that such 
liability is proper where the fire was due 
to intent, gross carelessness or gross neg- 
ligence. 

Failure to comply with every provisien 
of building codes or fire ordinances 
might, however, be considered proof of 
gross negligence, and this might work 
great injustice, as some such ordinances 
contain provisions almost impossible ot 
observance. 

This is a very important 
vital interest to all of us. 

Your committee regrets that it has been 
able to do little more than call attention 
to it, and recommends that the incoming 


question, of 


Fire insurance Committee give it serious 
consideration. 
THE BLAUVELT PLAN. 
The plan which goes to the very root 
of insurance theory is proposed by Mr. 


Albert Blauvelt, associate member of the 
Western Factory Insurance Association 
of Chicago, and an eminent fire preven- 
tion engineer. 
The __ principle 
briefly stated is: 
All insurance shall 
amount, not exceeding 
burnable value, and 
from the full value 


In other words, 
90 per cent. 
all losses up 
value. 

The man who carries 8) 
sumes 20 per cent., etc. 

Mr. Blauvelt states some of the advan- 
tages of his plan as follows:— 


1. By insuring at 90 per cent. 
ing the first 10 per cent, of the risk, the in- 
sured could collect more in case of total loss 
than he can under his present practice of at- 
tempting to economize by saving 20 per cent. 
or more at the top of his values. 
2. He could more than afford 
the full 90 per cent. because he 
from the reduction in the cost of insurance 
that would immediately be due (especially in 
cities) on his assuming for himself all small 
losses and not imposing on the public the 
utter}» disproportionate expense ane  over- 
claim, attending minor claims. Few people 
realize how large such saving would be or 
how easily the same can be determined. 

3. He could look for a second large sav- 
ing in the reduction of the fire cost charge- 
able to careless neighbors. The careless ones 
might not become immediately heedful; they 
might continue to expect fires and to put their 
main reliance on the fire department's services, 
but the wholesale initial burden which the 
careless owners would be obliged to bear 
would be a direct reduction of public insur- 
ance costs. There is possibility for immense 
improvement here, as all authorities agree that 
most fires are due to careless indifference. 

4. The iegitimate insured could expect from 
public-interest insurance an additional saving 
through decrease in incendiarism. 

5. The fact that no ‘“‘blanketing’’ or diividing 
of insurance policies could evade public-interest 
msurance would develop a fifth source o> sav- 


underlying the plan 


he as to 
of the 


apply 


optional 

9) per cent. 
shall invariably 
downward.”’ 

the man who carried 
insurance himself assumes 
to 10 per cent. of the total 
per 


cent. as- 


and assum 


to insure to 
would benefit 


ing. The only possible method of reducing 
the owner's liability would be to divide the 
burnable values. This would be an incentive 
toward the more general use of separated and 
subdivided building which by limiting spread 
of fire also lessen the need for huge fire de- 
partments. 

6. As every city fire is a potential con- 


flagration, the broad interests of city and coun 
try would be safeguarded in proportion as the 
requency of city fires becomes lessened. 

Some of our members do now by agree- 
ment with the insurance companies as- 
sume losses to a certain amount, thereby 
obtaining decreased rates. 

Mr. Blauvelt’s proposal is to make this 
general and to increase the amount as- 
sumed. 

There is reason to believe that the gen- 
eral adoption of the’ plan would result 
in less carelessness, less incendiarism and 
a material lessening of fire waste and 
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insurance rates. So radical a change is 
apt to be brought about only as a result 
of pressure by the better class of insur- 
ance buyers. 

It is suggested that our members in- 
form themselves upon this subject. A 
full discussion of the plan may be found 
in the June issue of the Journal of Polit- 
ical Economy. 

This may seem a rather technical sub- 


ject, but it has a very direct and prac- 
tical bearing on the business of each 
of us. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The reports of this committee for pre- 
vious years contain many and valuable 
suggestions. To members who have 
adopted them we have no further recom- 
mendations to make. 

To all other members we do most ear- 
nestly recommend a serious study of the 
past reports of this committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
James W. Morrisson, Chairman. 

President West:—We have all 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
this excellent report of the Committee 
on Fire Insurance. Are there any 
members who desire to discuss this re- 
port? It is a matter of great interest 
to us all. 

W. A. Hover:—I have been impress- 
ed with the report made by the Com- 
mittee on Fire Insurance. There were 
two fires referred to in the report of 
the Committee, one was a fire resulting 
from a defective phosphorous package, 
and the other a fire which resulted 
from the contents of the waste barrel. 
In my opinion both of these fires were 
avoidable. 

In the matter of phosphorous, I do 
not know what tne general practice is, 
but it is our practice to store the 
stock of phosphorous in a receptacle 
outside of the building. On our ship- 
ping platform we have a trap door and 
have a galvanized iron container em- 
bedded in the ground under the trap 
door, up a cup, and the phosphorous 
is kept in that receptacle outside of the 
walls of the building.. If a defective 
package, or anything of that kind, 
should cause a fire, no damage could be 
done except to the contents of the 
galvanized iron can. 

As to the contents of the trash bar- 
rel, it has been our practice for years 
to gather the accumulated trash of the 
day and burn it. We used to burn it 
in the heater boiler, but we abandoned 
that practice for the reason that there 
was a greater accumulation of fine 
ashes carried back into the boiler 
which was destructive to the boiler. 
We have installed a brick trash fur- 
nace, and in that trash furnace all the 
refuse and waste of the day, which is 
placed in receptacles, is carried down 
by a man assigned for that purpose, 
between the hours of five and six in 
the afternoon and it is all burned in 
the trash furnace. In this way there 
is no accumulaticn of waste of any 


character left in the building over 
night. 
Furthermore, we have installed a 


cut-off valve in our gas pipe at the 
entrance of the building. A valve has 
been installed inside the basement 
floor, and that valve is closed every 
night. That eliminates from the build- 
ing any danger from escaping gas. 

We have also installed a cut-off 
Switch, that is pulled every night, and 
so far as power and light is concerned. 
both the switches are opened, so that 
there are no live wires in the building 
and this — the possibility of fires 
orignating from bad wiring anc ings 
of that kind. ’ . setae 

I would consider the two losses men- 
tioned as being avoidable losses. 

George W. Lattimer:—Each year, for 
a number of years, our fire insurance 
commitee reports have shown that 
there have been comparatively small 
fire losses in the drug trade. I won- 
der if our incoming fire committee 
might not take up directly with the 
rating bureaus this matter, to see if 
we can not get a different basis for 
the wholesale drug business from what 
it is at the present time. Of ‘course, 
I understand that individual efforts 
have got to be made for the individual 
rates, but there is a general basis 
which stands in all the Fire Insurance 
Brueas which is pretty high for the 
wholesale drug business. I wonder if 
we might not make an effort to get 
that basis lower than it stands at the 
present time. In view of the statistics 
which we are able to bring forward on 
the subject, covering the past few 
years, I think it might be of some 
value to make that effort. 

President West:—Do you make a mo- 
tion to that effect? 

George W. Lattimer:—Yes, 

President West:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the motion of Mr. Lattimer 
that the incoming Fire Insurance Com- 
mittee take up with the local boards 
the basis of rating. Are there any re- 
marks on that motion? (Motion put 
to vote and carrie.) 

James W. Morrisson:—The rates Mr. 
Lattimer referred to are, of course, the 
general basis rates—that is what you 
mean? 

George W. Lattimer:—Yes. 

James W. Morrisson:—Just before 
leaving Chicago, and after the report 
bad been sent in, I got from the in- 
surance people the base or the basis 
for several different lines of business. 


The content rate is as follows: Whole- 
sale drugs, with no compounding, 


$1.89; with compounding, $1.64; grocer- 
ies, $1.28; hardware, $1.04; drygoods, 
$1.04; millinery, $1.41. 


OIL PAINT AND 


The reason for miilinery being so 
high is that it is hazardous and espe- 
cially subject to damage. That igs the 
argument against us, not so much that 
we have a very hazardous stock, but 
that the stock is subject to great dam- 
age. 

If you desire to have this made an 
appendix to the report, I will turn it 
in; it is valuable information. 

George W. Lattimer:—That is the 
thing I had in mind when I suggested 
that the incoming Fire Insurance Com- 
mittee endeavor to find the amount of 
insurance covering the stocks, in the 
drug trade, and other trades, so that 
we could show the proportion of loss 
in the drug trade. 

President West:—Has the chairman 
of the committee any information as 
to the extent of the business done by 
the Reciprocal Underwriters, as to 
their business compared with previous 
years, and whether it has been satis- 
factory? I think that is a matter of 
interest to our members. 

James W. Morrisson:—I have no fig- 
ures, Mr. President, but I think it is 
very evident from the reading of the 
Insurance Journals and talking with 
insurance men, that the Inter-Insur- 
ance people are gaining proportionate- 
ly in business. You are probably ac- 
quainted with the fact that there have 
been two Associations organized in the 
stock insurance business—I have for- 
gotten what they are called, they have 
rather complicated titles, but the pur- 
pose of these two bureaus is to obtain 
for the stock insurance people the very 
class of insurance that the Inter-Insur- 
ance people get, namely, selected 
sprinkler risks, and they have a Spe- 
cial Rating Bureau for the purpose of 
rating these sprinkled risks and they 
go after that business in competition 
with the Reciprocals. They have been 
forced into it by that competition. 
There is no question in my mind from 
reading the insurance journals, the 
Reciprocals are getting more business 
every year. 

President West:—Our former Presi- 
dent, Mr. Plaut, was a Director in the 
Reciprocal Underwriters and we used 
to obtain information from him on this 
particular point. We are deprived of 
that information now, as I do not know 
that his successor has yet been se- 
lected, at any rate, not from among 
the members of this Association. 

James W. Morrisson:—The rates 
which I quoted regarding the drug, 
grocery, hardware, dry-goods and mil- 
linery businesses, were for unsprinkled 
risks. They were the contents rate. 
The letter giving this information, 
which I will file as an appendix to our 
report, is as follows:— 

“In reply to your inquiry as to the rel- 
ative rates of the wholesale druggists and 
other merchants, I have figured out from 
the analytical system of rating—schedule 
in use in Western Union ,territory—a 
rough comparison of different rates, tak- 
ing as a basis what is known as a Class 2 
town and four-story perfect building. . 

Contents un- 
Building sprinkled. 





Rate. Rate. 

Wholesale drugs, with no 
compounding .............$ .65 $1.39 

Wholesale drugs with 
COMMPOUNGINGE 2 occccccccece #0 1.64 
Wholesale grocer.......... 5 1.23 
Wholesale hardware...... -58 1.04 
Wholesale dry goods...... 58 1.04 
Wholesale millinery....... .58 1.41 


“IT have not gone through the complete 
schedule, but the following will give you 


an idea of the classes taking higher 
classilication than wholesale drugs:— 
“Hay and feed, art stocks, bric-a-brac 


and curios, pianos and organs, cigars and 


tubacco, cigar tactories, costumers, decal- 
comatnia pictures, decorations, feathers, 
florists’ stocks, umrestricted general stor- 
age. 

“If your association cares to go into 
the matter thoroughly, I can obtain for 
you a copy of this analytical system of 
rating from which you can see what 
classes take higher and what classes take 
lower rates than wholesale drugs. If 
after studying that you care to attempt 


to convince the insurance companies that 


wholesale drugs were discriminated 
against, the matter cquld be taken up 
with Mr. J. B. Parker, of the Western 


Actuarial Bureau, 76 West Monroe street. 
“The rates quoted you will understand 


are for comparative purposes, and we 
have not included deficiency charges or 
credits for improvements.”’ 


President West:—We will now receive 
the report of the Committee on Memo- 
rials of Deceased Members, Mr. H. J. 
Schnell, of New York, chairman. 

Mr. Schnell presented the report:— 


Report of Committee on Memorials 
of Deceased Members. 


President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation:— 

Those of us whose acquaintance with 
the personnel of the wholesale drug 
trade extends as far back as twenty-five 
years—and there are many such among 
even that portion of our membership 
which still regards itself as constituting 
the younger set in the association—are 
profoundly impressed when we stop to 
consider the men who, when we began 
our business careers, were at the heads of 
their respective houses and have since 
joined the silent majority. And it gives 
us eause, too, to reflect that the relent- 
less and ever-active Destroyer, who has 
removed the older men and made places 
fer the younger omes to fill, will without 
the slightest show of partiality, treat 
these younger men in the same Way, 
each in his turn, while the youth of to- 
day are preparing themselves to assume 
the burdens that must inevitably fall 
upon their shoulders, 

Our senior living 
elected no longer ago tham 1891. 


Mr. 


ex-president was 
The nine 


DRUG REPORTER. 


who preceded him in that office, as well 
as the seven who had presided over the 
association before it became national in 
scope, gave us the benefit of their wisdom 
and iabors and have passed on. Nor are 
the older men the only ones who fall 
before the scythe of the indefatigable 
Reaper. Now and then a young man in 
our ranks as well as here and there a 
member who recently has held some high 
otticial position in our association is 
called from his labors. In the present 
report are named not only two Nestors 
of the trade, but a youth of only tweny- 
five summers, and also an ex-president 
who presided over our deliberations no 
longer ago than two years, Truly it was 
said of old, “Then shall two be in the 
field; the one shall be taken, amd the 
other left.’’ 

During the period covered by this an- 
nuai report we have lost through death 
seven active and twelve associate mem- 
bers. All too briefly and inadequately are 
here set forth a few facts about each of 
them:— 

JESSE MERCER BATTLE, 
Battle & Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
1850-1914. 

Jesse Mercer Battle, founder of tiie cor- 
poration to which he gave his name, died 
at the home of his son-in-law, Eugene F. 
Smith, St. Louis, September 16, 1914, in 
his sixty-fourth year. He was born No- 
vember 10, 1850, on the family plantativon, 


Center Hill, Edgecombe county, North 
Carolina, the youngest child of the Rev. 
Amos J. and Margaret Parker Battle. 


Both parents were of families prominent 
in judicial! and legislative capacities in 
the history of their State as physicians. 
clergymen and educators. 


The philanthropies of the Rev. A. J. 
Battle and the Civil War left this branch 
of the’ family impoverished, and in his 


sixteenth year Jesse M. Battle started to 
make his living. His ambition was to be 
a physician and, to get the money to pay 


his way through college, he for four 
years taught school, worked at the 
watchmaker’s and jeweler’s trade and 


clerked in a general store, reading medi- 
cal books in his spare time. Then, as he 
could save nothing at these vocations, he 
went into the lightning rod business and 
in two years had accumulated $2,600. With 
part of this he bought a half-interest in 
a drug store at Wilson, N. C., and be- 
gan to study pharmacy and chemistry. 
A fondness for medical chemistry and 
his desire to marry caused Mr. Battle to 
give up his ambition te obtain his diploma 
as a physician. With his brother, Cullen, 
he went to St. Louis in 1875, leaving his 
bride behind him, and began the manu- 
facture of a line of proprietary prepara- 
tions which he advertised to physicians. 
After ten years of the most frugal self- 
denial and persistent endeavor he was 
rewarded by seeing the business grow into 


large proportions and yield gratifying 
profits. 
The deceased was a man of most un- 


usual independence of thought, catholicity 
of taste and versatility of talent. He was 
genial and big-hearted. He loved to give 
help where he knew it was needed. 
Though his name seldom appeared on the 
organized charity lists, he gave away 
annually a large part of his income. His 
life was devoted to doing good to his 
fellows, and to giving pleasure to those 
less fortunate. Several years before his 
death he gave up the active management 


of the business to.his son-in-law, Mr. 
Smith. From that time on he lived at 
the beautiful winter home he had built 


for his wife in their native State. or at 
their country place near St. Louis. He 
devoted his time during these years to 
his beloved violin, to his reading, to re- 
ligious, philosophical and _ biographical 
writing, and to his family and friends. 
Mr. Battle was a member of the Masonic 
order, the Legion of Honor, and _ the 
Royal Arcanum, For four years he served 
as Charity Commissioner of St. Louis. 

His widow, who was Laura Elizabeth 
Lee; an only daughter, Helen, and three 
grandchildren, Eugene Battle Sm!tn, 
Rosemary Smith and David Battle Smith, 
survive him. 





BENJAMIN O. WILSON, 
R. O. & G. C. Wilson, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
1826-1914. 

Benjamin Osgood Wilson, surviving 
partner of the old firm of B. O. & G. C. 
Wilson, Boston, died November 19, 1914. 
He had reached the ripe old age of eighty- 
eight years, having been born at Methuen, 
Mass., May 1, 1826. His maternal grand- 
tather, after whom he was named, was 
an officer in the Revolutionary War. 

When Mr. Wilson was quite young his 
parents moved with their children to 
Nashua,*N. H., where he went to school 
until sixteen years of age. Then, in 
March, 1842, he went to Boston and began 
his business career. The elder Wilson, 
being a Thompsonian and well acquainted 
with some of the leading local men of that 
school of medicine, two of his sons, Ben- 
Jamin ©. and George C., found work in 
a Thompsonian, drug store conducted by 
Mr. Hale on. Blackstone street. Here 
they remained until Mr. Hale sold his 
store. In the summer of 1845 the two 
brothers, the elder of whom was but 
nineteen, opened a business for them- 
selves in the upper part of a building at 
18 Central street, Boston, later occupy- 
ing the entire building at 18 and 20 Cen- 
tral street. In 1861 the junior partner 
died, and the senior continued the busi- 
ness alone, giving it his close attention 
until his retirement at the age of seventy- 
nine. 

Mr. Wilson was a life member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, a 
member of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, a Mason and a staunch 
member of the Unitarian Church. Al- 
though never in public office, Mr. Wil- 
son was actively interested in the stormy 
politics which preceded the Civil War. 
He had a keen sense of right and wrong 
and an unswerving determination to fol- 
low the right. He was of a most genial 
dispesition 4nd fond of the open coun- 
try in which he pursued the study of 
botany as a recreation. The help he ex- 
tended and-the influence for good which 
he exerted on the young was marked. 
While not a gollege man, his reading was 
extensive, and his learning varied. 

Mr. Wilson was the oldest of five chil- 
dren, four boyge and a girl, the young- 
est, the girl, being his only survivor, In 
1856 he married Miss Elizabeth A, Conant. 


This union was also blessed with four 
boys and one girl, the survivors being 
George L., H, Carlos, Edward A. and M. 
Caroline. 
JOHN RUTGER PLANTEN, 
H. Planten & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1890-1914, 


John Rutger Planten, who for only 
about a year had been associated with H. 
Planter & Son, died at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 19, 1914. 

The young man, only in his twenty-fifth 
year, having been born April 30, 1890, was 
full of promise, as he was a graduate * 
anc 


the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute l 
the College of Pharmacy of the city of 
New York, and held also the degree of 


pharmaceutical chemist of Columbia Uni- 
versity. His work in chemical research 
at the college is supposed to have 
hastened his death. 

Mr. Planten was the 
Roltf Plamten, the head of the 
grandson of the late John R. Planten, 
who, in addition to his position in the 
manufacturing pharmaceutical trade, was 
for forty years counsel-general of _ the 
Netherlands at the port of New York, 
and a great grandson of Hermanus 
Planten, the founder, in 1836, of the house 
of H. Planten & Son. On his mother's 
side he was a grandson of the late Smith 
Durrell Gilman, who was descended from 
the New England family of Gilmams, well 


of H. 
firm; a 


only son 





known for the active part they took in 
the War of the Revolution. 

GEORGE MERRELL, 
Che Wm. S. Merrell Chemical Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
1846-1914. 

George Merrell, president of the Wm. 8. 
Merrell Chemical Company, died at his 
home in Cincinnati, December 12, 1914, 
after a brief illness. He was sixty-eight 
years old, yet at heart was still a youth, 
while in physical appearance and in_bod- 
ily activity he impressed one as_ being 
still in the full possession of a vigorous 
manhood. 

Mr. Merrell was one of the eleven chil- 
dren of Dr. William Stanley Merrell, who 
went from New York State to Ohio in 
1828 and opened a small drug store at 
Cincinnati. The elder man was a scnoat 
and a scientific investigator, and many of 
his theses on medico-chemical subjects 
are still classics. When the Civil War 
broke out two of the Merrell Sons en- 
listed. Another having died, the subject 
of this sketch, then but a lad, was called 
to assist his father in his business. He 
had been preparing to enter Harvard Col- 
lege, but, when he reached his majority, 
he was made a partner in his father’s 
business, then grown into a wholesale 
house under the name of W. S. Merrell & 
Co., a brother of the founder having be- 
come interested in the establishment. In 
1881 the present corporation was formed 
with the subject of this sketch as _ its 
president, the position he held at the time 
of his demise. 

As a salesman, Mr. Merrell’s charming 
personality won him numberless friends; 
in his own establishment he endearea 
himself to all, and as an organization 
worker he proved himself to be a true 
friend of the calling which fate decreed 
that he should follow. At a meeting otf 
wholesale druggists held in his home city 
in 1875, Mr. Merrell was present. As a 
result of this meeting the Western 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association was 
formed at Indianapolis the following 
year, which association, it hardly need be 
said here, grew into the one whose meet- 


ing we are now attending. He was also 
a member of our sister orgamzation, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
and am active, associate or honorary 
member of other druggists’ bodies, local, 
state and national. 


In civic matters, Mr. Merrell took an 
active interest, and in his church organ- 
ization, the Society of the New Jeru- 
salem, he was president for his State. He 
was a thirty-second degree Mason, a 
member of the Queen City Club, the East 
Hill Golf and ‘Country Club, the Cincin- 
nati Manufacturers’ Club, the Sons of 
the American Revolution, and the Society 
of Colonial Wars. For many years the 
deceased was on the board of directors 
of the Merchants’ National Bank and a 
trustee of the sinking fund of the city 
of Cincinnati. 

Surviving Mr. Merrell are 
Charlies G. Merrell, Judge 
Merrell and Thurston Merrell. The last 
two are Harvard graduates, while the 
eldest son was educated at the Boston 
School of Technology. Charles. G. and 
Trurstcen Merrell are officers in tle chen: 
ical corporation. 


three sons 
Stanley W 





EDWARD H. HANCE, 


Hance Brothers & White, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
1833-1914, 

By the death of Edward H. Hance. 


which occurred December 14, 1914, Phila- 
deiphia lost one of its oldest and most 
useful citizens and the drug trade one of 
its most conspicuous members. Mr. Hance 


Was born in Philadelphia November 1, 
1833, so was in his eighty-second year 
wher, the end came. He had the distinc- 
tion ot being the oldest manufacturing 
chemist in Philadelphia, having been in 
the business for practically three score 
years. 


Mr. Hance received his early education 
in a private school at Gwynedd, Pa. After 
finishing his scholastic education he en- 
tered the employ of Gilbert, Wentz & 
Co., and later identified himself with 
Charles Ellis, Son & Co. While with the 
latter house he was a student at the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, by 
which he was graduated in 1854, one of 
his classmates being John Wyeth, who 
also was to become a prominent mam in 
the pharmaceutical and manufacturing 
world, 

In 1855 Mr. Hance first engaged in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical and med- 
ical preparations in his native city. His 
business grew rapidly and he was several 
times obliged to move into larger quar- 
ters. In 1860 he formed a partnership 
with J. Clarkson Griffith, the house be- 
ing known as Hance, Griffith & Co. In 
1867 the plant was removed to Callowhill 
and Marshall streets, its present location. 
Dr. James W. White, a brother of Dr. 
S. S. White, well known in dental manu- 











facturing circles, became associated with 
the house in 1869, the firm name being 
changed to Hance Brothers & White. The 
concern has lately been incorporated un- 
der that name, 

The deceased was a member of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and a 
life member of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. His greatest work, 
however, in his endeavor to uplift phar- 
macy, was done in the Philadelphia Drug 
Exchange. He was a member of the E*x- 
change’s Board of Directors in 1869, elect- 


el its president in 1873 and was then its 
treasurer until 1896, when for the second 
time he was its president. The next year 
he was again elected treasurer, which 
ottice be held until his death. He was 
instrumental in securing protection for 
the drug and chemical industries of this 


country and promoting their development, 
lie likewise gave considerable time to the 
study of mutual fire insurance for manu- 


facturers and wholesalers, and tax-free 
alcohol for use in the arts. He was a di- 
rector of the Germantown Hospital and 


took a deep interest in its affairs; was an 


active member of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, and was instrumental in or 
ganizing the Philadelphia Bourse. In his 
earlier life he was a member of the 


Union League and other clubs 

A special meeting of the Philadelphia 
Drug Exchange to honor the memory of 
its deceased officer was held three days 
after his death. Appropriate resolutions 
were adopted by the organization and 
memorial addresses were made by sev- 
eral members, 

Two sons, Anthony M. Hance and 
ward H. Hance, Jr., who were 
father’s business associates, survive 


Ed- 
their 


JAMES B. HORNER, 

James B. Horner, New York, 

1839-1914. 

Major James B. Horner, prominent in 
military circles for over half a century 
and a conspicuous figure in the essential 
ou and drug trade in New York for al- 
most as long, died at his home in that 
city December ;: 1914, in the seventy- 
sixth year of hi: Major Horner was 
born act Albany, August 5, 1839, and 
received his early education in the 
schools there. He enlisted as a private 
whet: our Civil War began, and was 
steadily promoted for bravery and effi- 
ciency until he achieved the title which 
he bore with becoming modesty until his 
death. In the war Major Horner saw 
much active service and participated in 
a number of big battles, having been 
with Sherman in his famous march. 

When peace was declared. Major Hor- 
ner entered the business with which he 
was subsequently identified. In 1865 he 
succeeded Joseph Oliver, of New York. 
Two years later he became associatea 
with oczher imterests under the firm name 
of Paine Brothers & Horner, which later 
was changed to Paine, Horner & Mul- 
ford, then te Horner & Quetting, and in 
1878, to James B. Horner. Under the lat- 
ter name the business of the deceased has 
been imcorporated. 


ms 





age. 
Is Rey 


As president of the Hawkins Zouave 
Association and other military organiza- 
tions at different times, as commander 
or marshal of military parades, as officer 
of the Society of the Army of the P»- 


tomac, the Army and Navy Club and sim- 
ilar bodies, and as a member of the Loyal 
Legion, Major Horner kept in close touch 
with his fellow war veterans. He was 
also a member of the New York Drug 
and Chemical Club, of the Elks’ order 
and a trustee of the West Side Savings 
tank of New York. In former years the 
deceased was a familiar figure at the an- 
nual meetings of our own association. 
Major Horner was a widower. He was 
survived by a daughter, Mrs. George H. 
Kuper. and a son, Marshall F. Horner, 
as well as by two brothers and a sister. 


EDWIN H. HAMMER, 

Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, 

1857-1914. 
Hammer, second vice-pres 
dent of the Keasbey & Mattison Com- 
pany, died at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York, December 28, 1914, aged fifty-seven 
years, and was buried with Masonic hLon- 
or, having been a commanding figure in 
that order. 

When only nineteen 
Hammer went from his native State oi 
Ohio to New York, where he worked in 
the famous drug store of Caswell & Mas- 
sey, then in the Fifth Avenue Hote'!. 
ater he studied at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacv, by which he was grad- 
uated in 1879. The same year he toox a 
position with the firm of Keasbey & Mat- 
tison, and by gradual promotion became 
manager of its New York office. Upon 
the incorporation of the firm in 1892 he 
was elected its second vice-president. 

Mr. Hammer was an authority on as- 
bestos and a leading exponent of effi- 
ciency methods as applied to salesman- 
ship. He was equally popular and highly 
esteemed in the wholesale drug and 
chemical trade and the pharmacentical 
profession. 

The deceased was a 


Pa 


Edwin H. 


years of age Mr. 








member of the New 
York Drug and Chemical Club and the 
New York Athletic Club. He is survived 
by a widow, but left no children. 





THEODORE ARMSTRONG, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 

pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1844-1915. 

Theodore Armstrong, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., died January 5, 
1915, at his residence in that city. He was 
seventy years old and had been in fail- 
ing health for a long time. 
Mr. Armstrong was born in 
city October 13, 1844. Among 
tors there were soldiers in both the Revo- 
lutionary War and the War of !812. Hav- 
ing inherited strong patriotic impulses, 
when the Civil War began he enlisted in 
the Union army, exhibiting through a 
number of campaigns a strong alleziance 
to duty, and was honorably discharged in 
1864. Upon leaving the army Mr. Arm- 
strong received appointment in the l'nited 


Com- 


president of the 


New York 
his ances- 





States Internal Revenue Department, at 
Philadelphia. In 1865 he accepted an im- 
portant position with the Pennsylvania 


Salt Manufacturing Company, and in the 
following year became chief accountant 
of the company’s works at Natrona, Al- 
legheny county, that State. 





OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


In 1873 he was appointed its auditor and 
removed to Philadelphia. He soon be- 
came secretary, then treasurer, vice-pres- 
ident and then in October, 1888, president 
of the company. 

Mr. Armstrong was a member of tle 
Union League, the American Chemical 
Soviety, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Geographical Society 
of Philadelphia, and the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, and also of tle 
Vete 1 Corps, First Regiment Infan- 
try, National Guard of Pensylvania; the 
Fairmount Park Association, the Mer- 
cantile Beneficial Association, and the 
New York Chemists’ Club. He was a di- 
rector of the First National Bank, krank- 
lin Fire Insurance Company and the Al- 
liance Insurance Company, of Philadel- 
phia. 








ALFRED H. KENNEDY, 
Charles N. Crittenton Company, New 
York. 
1850-1915, 


Kennedy, 


The 


Alfred H, 
dent of the 


second vice-presi- 
Charles N. Crittenton Com- 
pany, New York, and a “walking en- 
cyclopedia’’ of information § concerning 
names, manufacturers and prices of pro- 
prietary medicines, closed forever his long 


career of activity in the wholesale drug 
business February 14, 1915, being then 
sixty-four years old. 

The deceased went with the Crittenton 


house in the capacity of erratd boy, hay- 
ing been born September 24, 1860, near its 
former place of business at 7 Sixth ave- 
nue, New York. When the company 
moved from Sixth avenue to the down- 
tuwn wholesale drug district, Mr. Ken- 
nedy went with it, and at the time of his 


demise was its oldest employe, in point 
of service. As assistant buyer for the 
Crittenton Company for a long time, and 
as head buyer for some years, Mr. Ken- 
nedy iearned not only much about pacnr- 
aged medicinal products, but estavlisned 
a wide circle of acquaintances in the 
trade, in which, as in other circles in 


which he moved, he was highly esteemed. 


in his domestic life, Mr. Kennedy was 
particularly happy, being devoted to his 
family and his country home. His holby 
was fiowers, and in their cultivation he 
found his principal recreation. 

He was married twice, and is survived 
by a widow, two sons—George and Al- 
fred—and a daughter, Mrs. H. Bruton 


JOSEPH ALEXANDER VELSOR, 


Peek & Veisor, New York, N. Y., 
1834-1915. 
Joseph Alexander Velsor, importer and 


handler of foreign and domestic botanical 
drugs, who had been actively engaged in 
this branch of the New York drug trade 
for more than sixty years, died February 


15, 1915, at his residence in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Velsor was born in New York city 
May 3, 1834, and was therefore in his 
eighty-first year. He obtained an ele- 
meutary education in the grammar 
schools, and was graduated by the New 
York Free Academy in 1852. Shortly after 
completing his course of studies at that 


institution he entered the employ of Wil- 








liam T. Peek, who had founded in 1840 
the drug business which Mr. Velsor was 
later to control... After serving a few 
years in various capacitie with this 
house he became a partner in the busi- 
ness, which then became known as Peek 
& Velsor. After the death of Mr. Peek 
he was senior partner in the firm, with 
his. som as junior partner, and so con- 
tinued until his own death. 


In his younger days Mr. Velsor was a 
member of the New York Drug_ and 
Chemical Club, the ‘Fulton Club of Man- 
hattan, and the Portland Club of Brook- 
lvn. He was also a life member of the 
Brooklyn Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, a Mason, and a life-long member of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

In addition to playing a prominent part 
in the importing and wholesale crude drug 
trade, Mr. Velsor was a student of liter- 
ature. He was a cousin of the poet Walt 
Whitman. 

Mr. Velsor is survived by a _ widow, 
Elizabeth Velsor; a son, Joseph H. Velsor; 
a daughter. Mrs. Frederick Smith, and 
three grandchildren, Miss Elsie W. Smith, 


J. Van Velsor Smith, and Josepth A. Vel- 
sor, Jr. 

GEORGE W. EVANS, 
Evans-Smith Drug Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., 

1865-1915. 

George W. Evans, president of the 


Evans-Smith Drug Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., died March 14, 1915, at San an- 
tonio, Texas, whither he had gone be- 
cause of failing health. He was forty- 
nine years old. At the death of his 
brother, Henry W. Evans, in August, 
1907, he became the head of the drug com- 
pany and so remained until his death. At 
the first of the year he formed a partner- 


ship with John T. Kennedy, formerly 
vice-president of the Minneapolis Drug 
Company, of Minneapolis. The new firm 


retained the name of the Evans-Smith 
Drug Company. 

Mr. Evans was born July 29, 1865, on a 
farm in Lincoln county, Ky. After grad- 
uation by Center College at Danville, he 
went West, when nineteen years old. He 


began his career in the drug trade in 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1885, entering the 
service of the Diamond Drug Store, of 


which his brother, Henry, was proprietor. 
He afterwards matriculated at the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy. Then he 
became a partner with his brother in 
1887 under the firm name of Evans Broth- 
ers. They conducted the Diamond store 
until 1893, when they disposed of their re- 
taii business and with J. A. Gallagher u:- 
ganized the Evans-Gallagher Drug Com- 
pany. Mr. Evans then became traveling 
representative of the firm. In_ 1896 he en- 
gaged in the manufacturing business in 
Chicago, still retaining his business inter- 
est in the drug firm. In 1908 he returned, 
purchased the interest of Mr. Gallagher, 
and the business was reorganized under 
the name of the Evans-Smith Drug Com- 
pany, with Henry Evans as president, J. 
L. Smith, vice-president, and George 
Evans, secretary. 

Mr. Evans was a member of the Kamsas 
City, University, Country and Elm Ridge 
clubs, and also was an active member in 
the Commercial Club. He left no family. 


GBORGE DUDLEY WHITNEY, 
Whitney Glass Works, Glassboro, N. 
1872-1915, 

After an illness of but five days George 
Dudiey Whitney, president of the Whit- 
ney Glass Works, at Glassboro, N. J., died 
February 24, 1915, at his home, Holly Bush, 


J., 





im that State. 

Mr. Whitney was born at Glassboro 
March 22, 1872. His collegiate education 
was finished at Princeton with the class 
of 1894. and he then attended the Colum- 
bian University of Washington, D. C. 
where he was graduated im law in the 
Class of 1896. 

After practicing law in Washington fo! 
a year, the deceased moved to Philadel 
phia and was associated with the firm of 
Biddie & Ward until 197. At that time 
his brother, the late J. P. Whitney, re- 


tired from the presidency of the Whitney 
Glass Works and the subject of this 
sketch was elected his successor and con- 


tinued to be the active head of the com- 
pany until his death. 

Mr. Whitney always took an active in- 
terest in political matters and was at the 


time of his demise a member of the New 


Jersey Republican State Committee from 
Gloucester county. He was treasurer of 
St. Thomas’ Parish of Glassboro and was 


also a member of the Union League, Uni- 
versity and Princeton clubs of Philadel- 


phia. He never married. 
ANTHONY GREF, 
The Bayer Company, New York, N. Y., 


1860-1915. 

On April 23, 1915, Anthony Gref, whose 
legal ability and interest in patents on 
synthetic dyes and drugs had gained for 
him the presidency of the Bayer Company 
of New York, suddenly died at the age of 
fifty-five years. 

Mr. Gref was probably better known at 
the bar than in wholesale drug circles, 
having been associated with Cowen, Dick- 
enson, Nicoll & Brown, of New York, in 
the practice of the law. He specialized 
on patents and became interested in drugs 
throughout his work on the patents on 
phanacetin, aristol and such chemicals. 
Some years ago the deceased retired from 


99 


general practice and devoted more of his 
time to the drug end of his interests. 

Mr. Gref served as counsel in many im- 
portant cases, was a director in several 
enterprises, and was a member of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club, and various other 
organizations. He was a Mason of high 
degree. He is survivei by his widow and 
one son, William H. Gref. 


FREDERICK W. R. ESCHMANN, 
The New York Pharmacal Association, 
Yonkers, N. Y., 

1853-1915. 

Frederick William Rudolph Eschmann, 
treasurer of the New York Pharmacal 
Association, of Yonkers, N. Y., suddenly 
expired April 26, 1915, aged sixty-two 
years. Im addition to his treasureship of 
the concern mentioned, through which he 
held membership in our association, he 
was president of two allied companies, the 
Palisade Manufacturing Company, and 

the Arlington Chemical Company. 





Mr Eschmann was born at Biickeburg, 
Germany, May 27, 1853, his father having 
been a native of that place, and his 


mother a Hanoverian. After attending 
the public schools in his native country 
Mr. Eschmann came to America at the 
age of seventeen and settled at Washing- 
ton, Mo. There he began to work at and 
study pharmacy. From Washington, Mo., 
Mr. Eschmann went to Louisville, Ky., 
and then to New York city, where he be- 
gan, about 1875, the manufacture of phar- 
maceutical specialties. When the factory 
in which he was employed was moved to 


Yonkers in 1886 he took up his residence 
in that city. : 
In addition to his vocation as a mamu- 


facturing pharmacist Mr. Eschmann took 
in the 


an intelligent and helpful interest 
crusade against tuberculosis and became 
chairman of the Executive Board and 


vice-president of the Sprain Ridge Tuber- 


culosis Hospital. He was also a _ vice- 
president and for ten years chairman of 
the Executive Board of St. John’s River- 
side Hespital. He was fond of the open 
and indulged in golf, photography and 
travel. 

In 1883 Mr. Eschmamn married Miss 
Bettina Englehard, of Louisville, Ky., 


who, with a son and daughter, survives. 


PETER P. VAN VLBET, 

Vleet-Mansfield Drug Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., 
1849-1915. 

One of its most prominent figures was 
lost to the wholesale Grug trade of the 
Southern Mississippi Valley by the death, 
April 28, 1915, of Peter P. Van Vleet, pres- 
ident of the Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug 
Company, of Memphis, Tenn., aged sixty- 


Van 


five years. 
Mr. Van Vleet was born November 17, 
1849, at Galesburg, Mich., whither his 


father, Ralph S, Van Vleet, of New Ams- 
terdam Dutch stock, had moved from 
Geneva, N, After completing his 
school education at Kalamazoo at the age 
of eighteen, the deceased became a drug 
clerk in that city. In 1871 he went from 
Kalamazoo to St. Louis and was proceed- 
ing to New Orleans by steamer when ne 
decided to stop at Memphis, where he 
secured employment with G. W. Jones & 
Co. After fourteen years of clerking in 
drug stores at the latter place, he organ- 


ized a wholesale house which he called 
Van Vleet & Co. This concern under the 


excellent guidance of its head throve. In 
1895 the business of the S. Mansfield Com- 
pany, which had some years previously 
bought the business of G. W. Jones & Co., 
was merged with it, forming the present 
Van Vleet-Mamsfield Drug Company, 
which later purchased the business of 
Wilkerson & Co. Of the consolidated 
houses, thought by some of the Memphis 
people to be exceeded in the amount of 
trade handled by only one wholesale drug 
establishment in the country, Mr. Van 
Vleet remained president until his death. 


The deceased worked hard and pros- 
pered. He was rated among the wealth- 
iest residents, if not as the wealthiest 


resident, of his adopted city. At the same 
time he found leisure for travel—having 
been in Germany at the outbreak of the 
present European war—and was a mem- 
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ber 
and 
In 
Miss 
with 


of a half dozen social and 
fishing clubs. 

i884 Mr. Van Vleet was married to 
Ramille McKay, who survives him 
three children, McKay Van Vleet, 
who succeeds his father as head of the 
drug company; Mrs. Elsa Connor, whose 
husband 1s a major in the regular army, 
ind Mrs. Curtis King, of Memphis. 


hunting 


MASSEY, 
New 


GEORGE 


Lanman & York, 


Kemp, 
1843-1915. 
ge Massey, partner 
Lunman & Kemp, New York, died 
2, 1915, at his home in that city 
Mr. Massey, who was seventy-one 
old, having been born in Cheshire, Eng- 
land, October 10, 183. He emigrated to 
Canada while a youth, and lived in Mon- 
treal for many years before coming to the 


George in the house of 


April 


years 











United States. He became associated 
with Lanman & Kemp about thirty-six 
years ago, after becoming a resident of 
New York, and was made a partner in 
that firrn some years after becoming con- 
nected with it 

The deceased was a member of the St. 
George Society, New York Club, the 
New York Athletic Club, and the Rumson 
Country Club. He was also connected 
with St. Stephen's Church. He played a 
prominent part in the beneficent affairs 
of the St. George Society, being chair- 
man of its Executive Committee for ten 
years, and the chairman and an acttve 
member of many of its committees en- 
gaged in charitable work. He thus had 
charge for many years of the distribution 
of most of that society’s charities. His 
private charities were o widespread and 





almost innumerable. He was a trustee of 
the College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York for many years, and a ‘liberal 


donor to that institution, being an especi- 
ally generous contributor to the extensive 
library of the college. He was also a 
former president of the British Schools 
and Universities Club, and was associated 








with the activities of that anization 
up to his death. Mr. Massey served falth- 
fully and efficiently upon many of the 
most important committees of the Drug 


Trade Section of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, in which both 
he and Edward Kemp were prominent 
members. 

Mr. Massey left a widow, a som 
daughter. He was also survived by Wil- 
liam M. Massey, a brother, who was for 
a long time prominently identified with 
the retail drug business of New York as 
a member of the firm of Caswell & Mas- 
and by other brothers and sisters 
who reside in Canada. 


and a 


sey, 


\LBERT 





PLAUT, 
Lehn & Fink, New York, N. Y., 
1857-1915. 

Seldom indeed is this association called 
upon to chronicle the loss of a member 
whose activities in its behalf were so 
numerous and widespread as were those 
of Albert Plaut, or of one who had been 


in so close and warm personal touch with 
its membership. To those of us who saw 
in him at our last annual meeting the 
very embodiment of life, virility, mental 
dynamics and good fellowship, it is an 
effort to think of him as cold and still 
in death, yet on June 17, 1915, the Great 
Reaper who respects not persons, beckoned 
our friend and, as all the rest of us must 
do when the fateful summons comes, he 
left everything and went. 

Albert Plaut was no ordinary man 
Born in Echwege, Germany, October 14, 
1857, he came with his parents to this 
country when he was eleven years old. 
In the schools of New York he advanced 
until he had passed through the fresh- 
man year at the College of the City of 
New York, and then entered upon the 
business career which was to be so con- 
spicuous. His career was interrupted in 
part while he attended the College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York, but 


not otherwise until it was stopped for 
all time. Isaac Plaut, father of Albert, 
Was in the drug business in New York, 
and the son joined him, remaining five 
years before finding his life work with 
the wholesale firm of Lehn & Fink, then 
but three years in existence. Im this lat- 


ter establishment he was stock clerk fora 


while and then went into the business 
office. At the end of nine years, in 1886, 
he was admitted into partmership follow- 


ing the retirement of Mr. Lehn. Twelve 
years later, Joseph Plaut, his brother, who 
had entered the service in 1886 as credit 
manager, succeeded Mr. Fink, the re- 
maining original partner. The subject of 
this memorial had shown such remarkable 
aptitude for the business that the firm 
was congratulated on all sides upon 
acquiring his permanent services, and the 
wisdom of his selection as the principal 
director of the firm's business was soon 
revealed by his able and progressive con- 
duct of its affairs. 

Im 1910 the business of Lehn & Fink was 
incorporated with a capital of $600,000, with 
Albert Plaut as president, Joseph Plaut as 
treasurer, and William J. Gesell as secre- 
tary. The large stene structure in which 
it is in part housed was erected in 1901, 
following the destruction of the company’s 
old quarters by fire. In 196 the company 
constructed a general laboratory and per- 
fumery and pharmaceutical plant and 
drug mill in Brooklyn. 

After many years of most efficient service 
for our association, Mr. Plaut was chosen 
its president at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing in 1912, and presided at Jacksonville, 
Fia., the following year. It was as chair- 
man of our Committee on Drug Market, 
in 1889, that his first important work for 
us was undertaken. His treatment of the 
market conditions for that year attracted 
widespread attention, and his report was 
translated and appeared in the leaaing 
technical papers of Europe. Thereafter 
his services were in steady demand, anu 
he was made chairman of the associa- 
tion's committees on the Prevention of 
Adulteration, Fire Insurance, and Legis- 
lation, besides serving twice as first vice- 
president and twice as chairman of our 
Committee on Suits Against Members, 
and for many years as a member of the 
Committee on Proprietary Goods. 

Mr. Plaut played a prominent part in 
the founding of the Metropolitan Drug 
Club and the Druggists’ Supply Corpora- 
tion of his city, and was am active mem- 
ber of the New York Drug and Chemical! 
Club. He was also an energetic member 
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of the Drug Trade Section of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, 
of which he was chairman in 1903. He 
wis a director of the General Board of 
that section for more tham fifteen years. 

Some conception of the wide scope and 
variety of our deceased member's activi- 
ties in the drug and chemical fields may 
also be obtained from a mere mention 
of the educational, political and charitable 
institutions with which he was long asso- 
ciated. Only a month before his demise 
he was re-elected first vice-president of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York. 
ror nearly a score of years he was a 
trustee of the College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York, and of recent years 
was vice-president of that college, and 
until his death he held the chairmanship 
of its Committee on Instruction. He was 
a wnember of the Committee of Revision 
of the United States Pharmacopela, anda 
for a number of years was one of the 
foremost members of the Chemists’ Club, 
having served on its Board of Trustees. 
He was among those chiefly instrumental 
in obtaining the funds for the construc- 
tion of that club’s handsome home at 42 
West Forty-first street, New York, having 
acted as treasurer of the club's building 
organization during the period of this 
construction. His identification with 
other associations may be epitomized by 
stating that he was an active member 
of the American Pharmaeeutical Associa- 
tion and the American Chemical Society; 
was on the Executive Committee of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, and was 
the official arbitrator for the drug trade 
in the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
He was also a director of the New Re- 
eiprocal Fire Insurance Company, and 
was one of the founders and at one time 
vice-president of the City Athletic Club, 
and was a member and for three years 
president of the Freundschaft. He also 
belonged to the Liederkranz, Reform, 
Harmonie, Lotos and Automobile clubs. 

Mr Plaut was active in the Seventh 
and Eighth International Congresses of 
App'ied Chemistry, and attended the sev- 
enth cengress, held in 1909 in London, 
having been appointed by President Taft 
a government delegate at that gathering 
of chemical experts. He strongly advo- 
cated the selection of New York as the 
scene for the Eighth Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, which was held in this city 
in September, 1912, on which occasion he 
was a member of the General Executive 
Committee and of the Committee on Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry, besides being chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee. 

Mr. Plaut was pre-eminently success- 
ful in everything he undertook. During 
his entire life he devoted his best thought 
and energy to every enterprise with which 
he became associated, and the history of 
his career in the drug trade is an example 
of what an aggressive and versatile man 
may accomplish by permitting nothing to 
interfere with the realization of his ambi- 
tion. But success did not shrivel his soul. 
On the contrary, as he prospered his 
benefactories grew. He gave an endow- 
ment fund of $5,000 to the Princeton Chem- 
ical Club, with which his son was asso- 
ciated; formed a scholarship in the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy of the City of New 
York in memory of his father; was al- 
ways to be counted upon in the various 
scientific, educational, social, religious 
and other organizations to which he be- 
loiged to contribute to any worthy cause, 
being a most generous contributor to the 
Associated Hebrew Charities and to many 
other charitable and philanthropic organ- 
izaticns. and in his will he devised fifty 
thousand dollars to various charities as 
well as some fifty-odd thousands of dol- 
lurs to those of his old business employes 
who had been with his firm for a given 
length of time. 

Mr. Flaut had been a widower for fif- 
teen years. He left three children, a son, 
Kkiward, who was graduated by Prince- 
ton University with the degree of A. B., in 
June, 192. and, after taking a post grad- 
Columbia 


vate course in chemistry at 
University became associated with his 
father’s company, and two daughters, 
Mrs. M. J. Falk and Miss Constance 
Plaut. 

HARRY W. SCHUH, 

Schuh Drug Company, Cairo, IIL, 
1852-1915. 

Harry W. Schuh, vice-president and 


manager of the Schuh Drug Company, 
Cano, Ul, died suddenly June 25, 1915. He 
Was sixty-three years old, having been 
born near Easton, Pa., June 15, 1852. His 
father, Karl A. Schuh, and his mother, 
Lena Schuh, were born in Germany. 

The Schuhs moved to St. Louis in 1856, 
where the subject of this sketch received 
his early education in the public schools. 
In 1866 he went to Cairo to work in the 
retail drug store of his uncle, Paul G. 
Schuh, who is now president of the Schuh 
Cumpany. He remained with his uncle 
until 1882 when he bought the retail drug 
store of George E. O’Hara, in Cairo. In 
1893, when the Schuh Drug Company was 
organized, the younger man became its 
vice-president and manager and one of 
its directors, continuing to fill these posi- 
tions until his death, while retaining his 
retail drug store. 

The deceased was a member of the 
Cairo Association of Commerce, and took 
great interest in the affairs of the citv, 
although he never held any office. He 
was married January 28, 1878, to Miss 
Emma Neff, who survives him with one 
daughier. His mother and a sister and 
three brothers also survive. 

Mr. Schuh was a good citizen, sincerely 
devoted to his family, loyal to his friends, 
and faithful in the discharge of every 
duty. The interests of his company were 
almost closest to his heart. He had no 
hobbies except his business, and, as has 
beer said of him by one who knew him 
we'l, “his only fault was too close appli- 
cation to that business.”’ 





CARL P. RAU. 
Fairmont Glass Works, Indianapolis, Ind., 
1863-1915. 

On June 1915, after having been in 
declining health for four or five years, 
Carl Peter Rau, secretary and treasurer 
of the Fairmont Glass Works, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., passed away. 

The deceased was born at Louisville, 
Ky.. April 12, 1863, the fifth son of Fred- 
erick G. and Rebecca Rau, so was fifty- 
two years old. 

Mr. Rau received his early education in 
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the common schools of his native city. 
After graduation he worked as a clerk In 
a hardware store there, taking a business 
course at night. Upon completion of this 
course he took a position as bookkeeper 
with the Standard Oil Company of Louis- 
ville. He resigned this position and be- 
caine interested with three of his brothers 
in a retail hardware business at Louis- 
ville. This business was discontinued 
about 1892, at which time he took a posi- 
tion with some of his brothers, who were 
interested in the manufacture of glass 
bottles at Fairmont, Ind., as traveling 
salesman. He held this place for apouc u 
year when the business was reorganizeu 
and rechristened the Fairmont Gia.» 
Works. He was elected secretary ana 
treasurer at that time, which positien he 
held until the time of his death. 

The subject of this sketch was widely 
and favorably known among his busines. 
associates for his sunny disposition and 
conscientious, straightforward manner of 
doing business. He was from his youth 
a member of the Methodist Church, and 
Was ever active in Sumday school and 
church work. He was decidedly a public- 
spirited man and always liberal with his 
money and talents in whatever was for 
the uplift of humanity. He was a mem- 
per of the Chamber of Commerce and of 
the Board of Trade of Indianapolis, and 
a Shriner. 

Mr. Kau is survived by his wife, Louise 
c., two daughters, Louise B. and Mary 
Elizabeth; his father, Frederick G., of 
Louisville; six brothers, P. Daniel, Charles 
and William, all of Louisville; Fred and 
John, of Indianapolis, and Wesley, of 
Chicago, and two sisters, Mrs. Charles 
Heuser, of Louisville, and Mrs. C. B. 
Johnson, of indianapolis. 


Your committee respectfully recom- 
mends that in consideration of the un- 
usually valuable services which ex-Presi- 


dent Albert Plaut rendered to this asso- 
ciation that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the president to prepare Spe- 
cial resolutions in his memory, and that 
these be suitable engrossed and sent to 
his family. . 

Your committee further recommends 
that a memorial page be set apart im the 
report of the proceedings of this conven- 
tion in which the names of our departed 
members shall be inscribed, and that 
when this report is printed in the pro- 
ceedings a picture of each deceased mem- 
ber accompany the same. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Harry J. Schnell, 
Chairman. 

President West:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of Committee on 
Memorials of Deceased Members. What 
action will you take upon it? 

Thos. F. Main:—In moving that w- 
receive and adopt the report, I had in- 
tended to say a few words in regard to 
the death of our late ex-pres‘dent, Al- 
bert Plaut, but the outline of Mr. Plaut’s 
life, as contained in the admirable re- 
port of this committee is so complete 
that at this time I do not wish to say 
more than that I believe the news of 
his death was received with more pro- 
found regret by the members of the 
drug trade than that of any member in 
recent years. 

This association has greatly benefited 
from the advice and services of Mr. 
Plaut. His influence will be felt for 
many years to come, but the privilege 
of his presence and advice will now be 
denied us. We can only think of him 
with thankfulness for the progressive 
work he did for the association, and as 
one who labored for its best interests, 
and give him due credit for the work 
which he so successfully accomplished 
in its behalf. 

I move that this report be adopted 
by a rising vote. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I wish to sec- 
ond the motion, and in doting so say 
that it seems to me specially fitt'ng 
that the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Memorials that a memorial 
to Mr. Plaut be prepared and sent to 
the family should be followed out, be- 
cause he was an outstanding examp'e, 
not only of a most successful business 
man, but he was the embodiment of 
public spirit. We can hardly appreci- 
ate the extent of the recognition that 
he obtained during the last few years in 
New York from men not connected 
with the drug trade. 

It is gratifying to note how when im- 
portant committees of prominent citi- 
zens were named it Was most usual to 
see his name among them, not only in 
the work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, but when the Mayor was nam- 
ing committees he would name Mr. 
Plaut among them. This was because 
he was not only extremely well in- 
formed, and always useful wherever he 
served, but because it was recognized 
that he was public-spirited, and in his 
business and in his outside interests he 
was self-sacrificing. The organization 
of the Metropolitan Drug Club was an 
example of that. He did not benefit 
by it, but it was for the benefit of the 
whole trade. He went into that move- 
ment and helped organize it and helped 
in a very large degree to make it a 
success. 

Time and again he advocated policies 
that were detrimental to his house and 
distinctly in favor of the smaller 
houses. The same thing can be said 
of his work on committees of the Board 
of Trade and Transportation, the 
Merchants’ Association, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and similar bodies, and 
he really showed a wonderful gener- 
osity, not only in what he gave in 
money, but what he gave in time and 
effort. 

It was a very great shock, indeed, to 
the men in New York who were con- 
nected with the drug trade and the 
civic work with which he was con- 
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nected, when his death was announced, 
and it will be many years before a 
man of so great ability, a man who 
made such a profound study of the 
business in which he was engaged and 
to which he brought such a keen in- 
telligence, will take his place. Every 
time we came in contact with him to 
discuss any particular trade question, 
one would marvel at his knowledge of 
the subject from the very beginning, 
and it is becoming that we should 
record our appreciation and our respect 
for his memory. 

Wim. B. Strong:—What a wonderful 
thing it is for a man to have lived a 
life that makes it possible for us to 
pay this tribute to him. There is just 
one phase of Mr. Plaut’s character 
which it seems to me has not been par- 
ticularly emphasized and that is his 
beautiful relations in his own family. 
I had the privilege of not only meeting 
him at these conventions, but I was 
closely associated with him at three of 
them when we had adjoining rooms 
and it seemed to be one of his chief de- 
lights to tell me of his family, to 
speak of his daughters and sons and of 
the wife who had long passed on. 
This phase of his character was most 
delightful. I was entertained at his 
home. A man who could drop all 
business interests and thoughts as he 
did upon entering his house and be- 
came a delightful host, making the 
guest a member of the family circle, 
certainly possessed a rare quality. 

This phase of his character struck 
me very strongly. I was not asso- 
ciated with him in any business way 
and knew very little of his work ex- 
cept what we saw in the meetings 
here, but his influence was felt, per- 
haps, more widely than any other 
member of our organization. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I want to add 
to what Mr. Strong has said, some- 
thing I meant to mention and that was 
that Mr. Plaut enjoined on his son, as 
a sacred request, that he should keep 
up the connection of the concern with 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, that he should attend the 
meetings and make every effort to 
keep the friends who had been his 
father’s friends, and at the next meet- 
ing young Mr. Plaut will attend and 
also Mr. Joseph Plaut, the brother of 
Albert Plaut, the present head of the 
concern. I know that they both feel a 
strong sentiment of loyalty for the as- 
sociation that was so ably served by 
their father and brother. 

Motion made by Mr. Main that the 
report be adopted by rising vote was 
then put to vote and carried. 

President West:—I will now ask for 
the report of the Special Committee on 
a Memorial to Albert Plaut. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—Mr, President, 
the Special Committee, consisting of 
Mr. Main, Mr. Strong and myself, have 
prepared the following memorial of Mr, 
Plaut, which we submit: 

Resolutions in Memory of Ex-Presi- 
dent Albert Plaut. 

It has been given to few members of 
this association to exert a more power- 
ful influence over its work than was 
exerted by the late Albert Plaut. Per- 
haps no man has ever done more to give 
direction to its efforts than did he. It 
is too early to get the historical perspec- 
tive which alone emables the judge of 
such matters to speak with authority 
Certain it is that Mr. Plaut was a domi- 


nant force in our ranks. Whether at 
his desk recording for our benefit, amd 
through us for the benefit of the trade 


at large and even for humanity, the re- 
sults of his constant, shrewd and careful 
study of world conditions, or as a ready. 
well-intormed and imteresting debater on 
the floor, or as a clear-headed and im- 
partial presiding officer, or as an opti- 
mistic example of what intelligence and 
industry can accomplish, Albert Plaut was 
a power. His insight into men and af- 
tairs was marvelous, and the generosity 
with which he gave his thought, his time 


and his effort to this association was 
such as to put every one of its mem- 
bers under obligation to him. He took 


«a genuine pride in this body, and for it 
not to have meant much to the trade 
would have been a keen disappointment 
to him 

Mr. Plaut is dead. He was cut down 
on June 17, 1915, with slight warning, at 
what seemed to be the height of his 
usefulness. Nothing that we can say 01 
do here now can be of any benefit to him, 
but it is meet that we who knew him 
so well and who so often looked to him 
for leadership should set down in our 
proceedings some testimony of the _ re- 
gard in which we held him. Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association in annual conven- 
tion assebbled, That in the death of its late 
president, Albert Plaut of New York, it 
has lost a member who was ever ready to 
do his utmost to advance its welfare, and 
who did, in every position in which he was 
placed by the association, perfom intelli- 
gent and lasting service for its betterment 
While his encouraging voice will no longer 
be heard in our meetings and his genial 
presence and buoyant spirits will be sadly 
missed, his influence on our progress will 
last as long as the association has an ex- 
istence. 

Resolved, That 
suitably engrossed 
with the assurance that they 
heartfelt sympathy of this sociation in 
the great loss which it shares with them, 
and that a copy of them be printed on a 
page of our Proceedings set apart for that 


purpose, : fees 
Wm. Jay Schieffelin, 
Thos, F. Main, 
Wm. P. Strong. 
President West:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on this report? 
Thos. F. Main:—I move that it be 
adopted by a rising vote. 


these resolutions be 
and sent to his family 
have the 






W. A. Hover:—I rise to second that 
motion, and at the same time I desire 
to refer to the far-sightedness and 
deep consideration of Mr. Plaut in the 
request he made before his death that 
the activity of his firm in this asso- 
ciation should be continued. I think 
many of our members have made the 
mistake in past years, when they have 
departed, in not insisting that their 
respective firms shall retain their con- 
nection with and interest in the or- 
ganization. [ think we know what the 


result has been in some cases. This 
action on the part of Mr. Plaut is 
only an indication of the thoughtful- 


ness and far-sightedness of the man, 
and I heartily second the adoption of 
this resolution, and after the passage 
of this resolution, I think it would be 
an appropriate time for this body to 
adjourn. 

The resolution was adopted by a ris- 
ing vote. 

On motion, the 
journed. 


meeting then ad- 


FIFTH SESSION. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 29. 

President West called the meeting to 
order at 10.45 o’clock. Assistant Sec- 
retary Stone read the minutes of the 
fourth session as information. 

President West:—I will now ask for 
the report of the Committee on Time 
and Place, Mr. James W. Morrison, 
chairman. 

Mr. Morrison presented the report:— 
Report of the Committee on Time 

and Place of Next Meeting. 


place of 





Your committee on time and 
next meeting begs to report that invi- 
tations were received from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Chat- 
tanooga, Louisville and Chicago. It is a 
pecuharly ungrateful task to have to re- 
ject any of these invitations, and your 
committee has made its difficult choice 
only after mature consideration and with 
an eye single to what it believed to be 
the best interests of the association and 
the comfort and pleasure of its members. 

It may seem invidious to Single out 
any of these cities for particular men- 
tion, but your committee wishes to ex- 
press on behalf of the association its 
grateful appreciation of the cordial in- 
sistence of those of our members who 
invited us on behalf of Chattanooga, and 
particularly of the enthusiastic invita- 
tion of our ever hospitable ex-president, 
Col. E. D. Taylor, who seductively urged 
the claims of Richmond, whose abound- 
ing hospitality is still fresh in the minds 
of those of our members who attended 
the convention in that city. 

The task of your committee was greatly 
simplified by the large-minded action of 
the able advocates of Philadelphia, who, 
upon condition that their city should re- 
ceive first consideration in 1918, waived 
their claims for next year. Your commit- 
tee recommends that the secretary be 
instructed to acknowledge with the cor- 
dial thanks of this association all of the 
invitations received. We recommend 
that the place of next meeting be Bal- 
timore, Md., and that the time be about 
October 15. Respectfully submitted, 


J. W. Morrisson, 
R. H. Bradley, 

J. A. Gallagher, 
W. F. Geary, 


James H. Brown, 
Committee. 


President West:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Commit- 
tee on Time and Place. Are there any 
remarks On it. If not, the report will 
be received and action on the report 
will be taken in two hours’ time, which 
is required by the rules. 

Jas. W. Morrison:—The reason for 
making the date indefinite is that the 
Laltimore gentlemen are very anxious 
to have the moon, at least, full at the 
time we are there. 

President West:—To say nothing 
about the members of the association. 
I will now call for the report of the 
Committee on the President’s Address. 
Will Mr. Main kindly take the chair? 

(Mr. Thos. F. Main in the chair.) 

Chairman Main:—We will ask now 
for the report of the Committee on the 
President’s Address, Mr. W. B. Strong, 
chairman. 

W. B. Strong:—I will ask Mr. Gibson 
to present the report. 

W. W. Gibson presented the report 
as follows: 


Report of Committee on President's 
Address. 


Every member of our association has 
found special enjoyment and instruction 
in the address of our president because 
vf its wide scope and compact form. 
Every paragraph is worthy of careful 
study, and all our members here pres- 
ent should secure a copy. We would rec- 
ommend further that if there is a suf- 
ficient supply of the printed copies they 
be mailed to absent members by the sec- 
retary. The timeliness of many of the 
pubjects treated makes it advisable that 
the address be placed in the hands of all 
members without delay. 

We would call particular attention to 
the oplimistic and patriotic character of 
all our president’s suggestions and rec- 
ommendations. He does not need to tell 
us that he “‘preaches now the gospel of 
optimism. His optimism is apparent 
and infectious. We call upon our mem- 
pers to Support with enthusiasm his re- 
quest to preach this doctrine persistently 
and confidently. 

We believe as he does, that the oppor- 
tunity is now present with us to build up 
a worldwide American drug and chemical 
industry. Our members should realize 
that we are to have faith in this expan- 
sion and should grasp the opportunity. 

We heartily approve also of our presi- 
dent's conclusions with reference to the 
relations cf government to business, Our 
association should originate the remedy 
if we know of conditions calling for a 
remedy Let us follow our president's 








— 





advice—to speak our honest and honor- 
able opinions without fear or prejudice. 

In several of his recommendations our 
president has pointed the way to action 
by our different committees, and we learn 
that in these matters our Board of Con- 
trol is to ask for action by our asso- 
ciation. Included in these are the recom- 
mendations with reference to a uniform 
State narcotic law, the present postal 
regulation prohibiting the mailing of 
poisons, the variation clause in the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act, the necessity 
und privilege of supporting the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, and 
the approval of the Stevens Bill, together 
with the advisability of consulting the 
Federal Trade Commission as to a bill 
to permit price maintenance, 

We are grateful to our president for 
his illuminating statement of the recent 
opinion of Judge Hough, which has so 
important a bearing on the future of 
price protection. Such a clear-cut analy- 
sis of this history-making decision not 
only enlightens us in a matter of great 
importance, but holds out the hope that 
the Clayton Act as here construed will 
afford relief from one phase of the price- 
cutting evil. 

We heartily approve of the recommen- 
dation with reference to a national poi- 
son law, and in voicing such approval we 
are confident that this association favors 
the passage of a carefully developed na- 
tional poison law that will do away with 
the conflicting provisions, spasmodic reg- 
ulation and uncertainty now everywhere 
prevailing. 

In conclusion, we feel that the hearty 
thanks of our association are due to ou, 
esteemed president for the ability, indus- 
try and knowledge displayed in this re- 
markable and valuable address, Respect- 
fully submitted, Wm. B. Strong, 

J. W. Smart, 
W. W. Gibson, 
Committee on President's Address 

Chairman Main:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Special 
Committee on the President’s Address. 
What is your pleasure regarding it? 

Ludwig Schiff:—I move the adoption 
of the report. (Motion seconded and 
carried). 

(President West in the chair). 

President West:—Gentlemen, what is 
your further pleasure? 

James W. Morrison:—In the report 
of the Committee of Proprietary Goods 
and some of the other reports, there 
are references made to some of the 
problems confronting the wholesale 
druggists in the matter of distribution. 
They are all of great importance. This 
subject suffers little bit from appear- 
ing in different reports, the report of 
the Committee on Proprietary Goods, 
Credits and Collections, etc. 





The thing which occurred to me was 
this—that this problem is, after all, the 
vital problem to us all, the question of 
what is happening to. distribution, 
whether we are following proper lines 
or not. I suggested the idea to one or 
two of our members that it might be 
well to have a special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate some of these 
problems and to report on them at the 
next meeting of the association. 

I would therefore like to move, Mr. 
President, that a special committee of 
three be appointed to investigate the 
distributive problems in the drug trade. 
I do not suggest that as the title of the 
committee—and report on that subject 
at the next meeting of this*association. 

President West:—I think that the 
suggestion offered by Mr. Morrison is 
a most excellent one and I trust that 
the motion will prevail. Are there any 
remarks on the motion? 

Thomas F. Main:—It might be well 
to have some of those who are con- 
fronted with this problem speak on this 
subject at this time. I am certainly in 
hearty favor of Mr. Morrison’s sugges- 
tion. The only question which occurs 
to me is whether the committee should 
make its report when the report is 
ready, prior to the next meeting, or 
whether we should wait a year for the 
report? 

President West:—That matter might 
be left to the discussion of the com- 
mittee. Are there any further remarks 
on the question? 

James W. Morrison:—My motion, of 
course, did not imply that this matter 
was not admirably handled in all the 
reports we have had. The idea was to 
concentrate, so that we would have a 
committee working on this one line. 

President West:—I think that is well 
understood. 

Charles Gibson:—I think that Mr. 
Main’'s suggestion is a very good one— 
that this report should be given to the 
members as soon as possible. As soon 
as the committee has reached a decis- 
ion they should give us the benefit of 
their views on the subject. 

President West:—At the same time 
the matter could be incorporated in the 
proceedings of the next convention. I 
think that matter can be left to the dis- 
cretion of the committee. 

(The motion made by Mr. Morrison 
was put to vote and carried). 

President West:—How shall that 
committee be appointed? 

James W. Morrison:—By the Presi- 
dent. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE TO 
CONCIDER PROBLEMS OF DISTRIBU- 
TION IN DRUG TRADE. 
President West:—I will appoint as 
the committee to consider problems of 
distribution in the drug trade, Mr. 
James W. Morrison, of Chicago, Mr. 
William B. Strong, of Milwaukee, and 
Mr. G. Barrett Moxley. of Indianapolis. 
As there is no other business to come 
before the meeting at this time, I will 
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ask the chairman of the Board of Con- 
trol if he is ready to report? 

Mr. Charles Gibson, chairman of the 
Board of Control, then presented the 


following report: 


Report of Board of Control on Cham- 
ber of Commerce of United States. 
president made 
he appointed our national counselor. 
interesting report proves this to be true. 
existence 
Chamber 


organization 
Commerce 
individual members. 
interested 


hundreds 
We are especially 
regulations, 
resale prices and the enactment 
prohibiting 
tising of foods and drugs, 

recommends the 
membership 
Commerce 


maintenamce 


fraudulent 


continuance 
Chamber 


President West:—You have heard the 
report of the Board of Control on the 
the national 
of Commerce 

What is your pleasure? 
A. Hover:—I 
of the report. 

(Motion seconded 


councillor 
of the U. 


report of 
the Chamber 


the adoption 


carried.) 
presented 


Report of Board of Control on Com- 
mercial Travelers and Selling 
Methods. 


probably 
portant subjects that 
association. 
committee 
Board of Control has difficulty in calling 
attention 


is possible to bring 


for study and 
absorption. 

indorses the 
members 
Wholesale Druggists’ 
salesmen’s 
and send to the Com- 
Travelers and Sell- 


ommendation 


mittee on Commercial 
ing Methods their opinion as to the value 
of results. 
suggestion reduction 
serious manner 
evil of oversolicitation may be remedied. 
universal vacation, 
recommends 
introduce 
wholesaie druggists 
its adoption in the near future. 
altruistic spirit shown 
ignore these 
called to 
All the members of the National Whole- 
Association 


suggestions. Especial atten- 


last two. 
Druggists’ 


obtaining 
propertion 


sociation is under obligation to the chair- 


excellent 
West:—You 
the report of the Board of Control on 
Committee 
mercial Travelers and Selling Methods. 
is your pleasure’ 
E. Bedwell:—I move the adoption 
of the report. 
(Motion seconded 


President 


carried.) 
presented 


of Control on Credits and 


Collections. 


chairman, 
presented a 


always does, 
wonderful 


Warning is here given of disaster result- 
Such am error, 


sufficient 
investment 


ume regardless of profits. 


furniture 


to commit our association to the plan of 
exclusive prescription stores. 
investigation 
be made as to present conditions of profit 
from such department, 

important 
centage invested in fixtures as compared 
The Board of Control agrees 
with the statement in the report that this 
for inquiry and 
vestigation which properly belongs to the 
Traveling men should keep their 
informed 
customers contemplate putting in expen- 


with stock. 


members 
Association 
discouraging 
druggists from starting 
their best 
investment 


suggest to 
Druggists’ that they make a 


inexperienced 


efforts to 


statement charging and collecting 
accounts, 
recommend that this be consistently done 
members Wholesale 


Druggists’ Association. 


of the tollowing month in order to obtain 


percentage 


certainly 
allow cash discount on accounts that have 
already exceeded the discount period, and 
is wrong to allow such discount when 


consistently 
tions made, it is probable that we would 
optimistic 
business conditions. 

Board of Control 
that in Southern territory conditions are 
improving. congratulate 
bers from 
provemest. 


statement increased 


AND DRUG REPORTER 


sive. The Board of Control believes a 
g00d share of this increase is caused by 
the present method of distributing pro- 
prietary articles. Attention is called to 
the statement in the report as to the 
increase of the number of proprietary 
goods. The Board ef Control agrees with 
the report that this showing indicates 
necessity for increased compensation 
from the proprietors. The statement as 
to the necessity for the jobber both to 
the manufacturer and to the retailer is 
well expressed. It is a well-known fact 
that the retailer can not get along with- 
out the jobber. 

rhe Board of Control would also like 
to impress on the proprietors the claim 
ihat we should have the exclusive sale 
on this class of goods. The jobbers are 
the ymly economical means of distribu- 
tion, and there can be no other. We re- 
gret the fact, which seems to be true in 
all parts of the country, that sub- 
quantities are being furnished either di- 
rect or through irregular channels. It 
can readily be seen that fais means cur- 
tailment of the jobbers’ output, and ex- 
plains part of the increased cost of 
handling these goods. 

The evil of oversolicitation accounts for 
much of the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

The Board of Control earnestly recom- 
mends to local associations and individual 
members the remedy suggested in this 
report. 

The Board of Control indorses the sug- 
gestion that a committee be appointed 
to confer with other trades dealing in 
sundries, ete. 

lhe Board of Control indorses the state- 
ment made in this report in regard to 
co-operative companies and buying clubs. 
The alleged economy of these organiza- 
iions is due to the fact that they per- 
form a small part only of the distributive 
service required by the retailer. 

We offer the following:— 

Resolved, Thct the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association go on record in favor 
of charging interest on all past due ac- 
counts 

Resolved, That we recommend to the mem- 
bers of our association a greater uniformity 
in the terms of sales of druggists’ sundries. 

Resolved, That the president be requested 
to appoint a committee of five members, 
which committee shall confer with other 
trades dealing in druggists’ sundries and 
similar goods for the purpose named in the 
report, 

Resolved, T 
tional Whole 








at it is a sense of the Na- 
e Druggists’ Association in 
convention a mbled that competition in 
the retail drug trade has reached that stage 
where additional stores as a rule are un- 
desirable. That the starting of new stores 
where strong competition already exists 
should be discouraged by individual mem- 
bers of this association To this end mem- 
bers should refuse to accept opening stock 
orders except for cash, payment to be made 
yn or before delivery of goods. That when- 
ever possible members should encourage the 
purchase of existing stores and discourage 
the starting of new stores in localities where 
not required When new stores are opened 
our members should exercise as far as pos- 
sible advisory supervision over the invest- 
ment in furniture and fixtures, incluling 
soda fountains They should also carefully 
supervise the purchase of stock in order 
that the same may be well balanced and 
not of a character that woutd result in a 
burden to the buyer Some simple system 
of bookkeeping should also be encouraged 
and ins upon and, if necessary, books 
secured and opening entries made, 

Resolved, That a copy of this report re- 
lating to sale and distribution of proprie- 
tary goods be printed and sent to all pro- 
prietors . 

The Board of Control offers the above 
in emphasis of some of the matter given 
in the report which has been written 
from data collected by a man who is 
known for his business analysis and suc- 
cess and we believe a careful study of 
the report in detail will be of great bene- 
fit to every wholesale druggist in the 
country. 

Few realize the enormous amount of 
labor and the long time required to pre- 
pare such an extraordinary report We 
are under corresponding obligations to 
the chairman. 

President West:—The report of the 
Board of Control on this very valu- 
able report of the Committee on Cred- 
its and Collections is most interesting, 
and I trust that it wil receive the care- 
ful consideration of all of our members. 
Are there any remarks in the report of 
the Board of Control? 

R. R. Ellis:—I move the adoption of 
the report. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Gibson presented the follow- 
ing:— 

Report of Board of Control on Drug 
Market. 

Our thanks are again due to the chair- 
man of this committee, who has per- 
formed a difficult task so well. 

The conditions which confronted us at 
the time of our last convention are still 
more complicated at the present. 

The 3uvard of Control believes it to 
pe a fact, as stated in the report, that 
the wholesale drug trade has _ handled 
these unexpected and difficult situations 
in such a way as to command the ad- 
miration of the people of this country. 

We commend the action of those Amer- 
ican manufacturers who have supplied 
the wholesalers with goods at prices 
much below those they could have real- 
ized in open market. 

It has been demonstrated that many 
goods heretofore manufactured abroad 
can be made in this country. 

The Board of Control expresses the 
hope that the demand for such goods 
may soon be supplied by home produc- 
tion. 

President West:—You have heard 
this report of the Board of Control of 
Report of Committee on Drug Market. 
What action will you take upon it? 

W. W. Gibson:—I move that the re- 
port be adopted. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

President West:—It is necessary that 
the report of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, when presented, should lie 
over for two hours, and as the time is 
getting short, I will ask Dr. Schief- 
felin if he is ready to make report of 
that committee 
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Report of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations. 


TO the Members of the National Whole- 


sale Druggists’ Association: 
Gentlemen:—Your committee on nomina- 


tions beg to submit the following re- 
port: 
Oe president, Charles Gibson, Albany, 
ENs Xo 

For first vice-president, C. F. Michaels, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

For second vice-president, Joseph H. 
Brown, Little Rock, Ark. 

For third vice-president, A. W. Miller, 
Philadeiphia, Pa, 

For fourth vice-president, C. A. Faus, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Fo; fifth vice-president, R. H. Moore, 
Houston, Texas. 

For members of the Board of Control, 
James W. Morrisson, Chicago, chairman: 
Charles E. Bedwell, Omaha, Neb.; George 
R. Merrell, St. Louis, Mo.: L. D. Sale, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Frank C. Groover, 
Jacksonville, Fla, 

The Board of Control, with the ap- 
proval of the president, has appointed 
F. E. Holliday, of New York, as secre- 
tary of the association, and Evans E. A. 
Stone, of New York, as assistant secre- 
tary. 

The nominating committee further rec- 
ommends that for the purpose of conve- 
nience in the conduct of the affairs of 
the association a New York trust com- 
pany be designated as treasurer, and that 
the present treasurer, Mr. S. E. Strong. 
be requested to continue to act until 
the arrangement can be made with the 
trust company. Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin, Chairman; 
W. A. Hover, 

Cc. F. Weller. 

B. C. Hartz, 

lL.. D. Sale, committee. 

Wm. Jay Schieftelin-—It must be 
thcrenghly understood that the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations that a trust company be desig- 
nated as treasurer is no_ reflection 
whatever on the conduct of the officer 
in question and the association owes 
an expression of gratitude for the years 
of efficient service, faithful and prompt, 
which has been rendered by the Strong 
family. 

For forty-one years there has been 
no other Treasurer for this Association 
but a Strong, but by arranging for a 
trust company to act as our Treasurer 
it will be extremely convenient in the 
future, in case any changes should oc- 
cur. It is quite the custom now for 
large associations like this to have the 
routine work of the treasurership and 
the funds in the charge of a trust com- 
pany. 

The Committee on Nominations feels 
that it will be advisable to take this 
action, and we trust that it will meet 
with the approval of the committee. 

President West: — Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Committee 
on Nominations, which, according to 
the by-laws, will lie over for two hours, 
If there is no objection, the report of 
the Committee will be received and 
take the usual course. 

James W. Morrisson:—I think it 
would be proper, in view of the long 
services of Mr, Strong, as Treasurer of 
this Association, to move a vote of 
thanks to him for his long and efficient 
service. 

President West:—I think that would 
be quite proper. 

James W. Morrisson:—I so move you, 
Mr. President. 

Thomas F. Main:—I take great pleas- 
ure in seconding that motion. 

Ludwig Schiff:—I think such action 
should be postponed until after the 
officers have been elected. At present 
we have only received the report of the 
Committee on Nominations. 

President West:—Mr. Morrisson with- 
draws his motion. 


Charles Gibson:—Would it not be well 
to have the resolutions drafted and 
presented at the right time? I suggest 
Mr. Morrisson should do that. I make 
that as a motion. 

President West:—The motion made 
by Mr. Gibson is that Mr. Morrisson 
shall prepare a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Strong, to be presented at a suitable 
time, leaving the matter to his discre- 
tion. Are there any remarks? (Motion 
was put to vote and carried.) 

We will now recume the reception of 
the reports of the Board of Control. 

Mr. Gibson presented the following:— 


Report ef Board of Control on Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation, 


On this important subject the chairman 
of this committee has again furnished us 
much valuable information. The re- 
port confirms the statement made by 
the Board of Control last year as to 
Workmen's Compensation laws becoming 
nation-wide. 

Laws passed by various states’ legisla- 
tures have wisely fixed the employers’ 
liability and relieved insurers of the 
necessity to adopt meams for their indi- 
vidual protection except to interest 
themselves in an effort to secure reason- 
able insurance rates. 

The Board of Control endorse the stand 
taken in this report as to the present 
conditions of compensation legislation. 
The whole subject requires our attention, 
We must individually assume the re- 
sponsibility. 

The Board of Control wish to again put 
om record our apreciation of the vast 
amount of labor performed so cheerfully 
and well by the chairman of this com- 
mitcee. 


President West:—You have heard the 
report of the Board of Control on re- 
port of the Committee on Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. What action will you take on 
the report? 

Thomas F. Main:—I move that the 
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report be accepted and the recommen- 
dations be adopted. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 


Mr. Gibson presented the following: 


Report of Board of Control on Fire 
Insurance 


The chairman has ably discussed this 
most intricate subject. Owing to the di- 
versity of laws in the various states and 
the variety of policies obtainable, the 
purchase of insurance requires’ great 
study from all angles. Owing to the 
serious charges brought against many of 


the so-called reliable companies, and as 
polities enters into state regulations, the 
only feasible plan seems to be Federal 
regulations with uniform laws for all the 
states. 

The insurance question is so compli- 
cated and so little understood by the 


business public that we anticipate the 


creation by Congress of a board whose 
duty it shall be to make rules and regu- 


rates in a 
compensate 
fair to in- 


lations for the adjustment of 
manner that will reasonably 
insurance companies and be 
surers. 

It would be well for insurers to famil- 
iarize themselves with the nature of the 
co-insurance clause to determine the ex- 
tent of their liability. All policies should 
be read so that insurers can acquaint 
themseives with the policy requirements. 

The fire loss in the wholesale drug 
business has again demonstrated that our 
trade is not hazardous. 


The imspection slip form proposed is 
worthy of adoption. 

Sprinkler, Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance are in the line of modern methods 


and worthy of study by all of us 
Reciprocal insurance has been found so 
very satisfactory by those who have used 


it for many vears that we recommend it 
for investigation by our members 

If the chairman's ‘last year's’ report 
was commented upon so favorably by 


insurance men, and the 
it did not seem pos- 


experienced 
statement made that 
sible that a layman could write so com- 
prehensibly on such a difficult subject. 
this year’s report is equally as masterful 
and thorough and helpful to our mem- 
bers seeking proper insurance. 


The Board of Control makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 
First. We favor Federal legislation with 


uniform laws for all States. In the mean- 
time members of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association pay attention to 
he regulation of insurance rates by urg- 
ing the enactment of wise laws in our 
various States. 

Second. We again urge our members to 
reply to inquiries sent out by the commit- 
tee on fire insurance Nearly half the 
members failed to return the blank. 

Third. The members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association can help 
to reduce the enormous fire waste, the 
annual amount of which is given in this 
report. Whatever we can do should be 
done promptly. 

Fourth. We should 
insurance companies and 
derwriiers to the extremely small fire 
ioss yvear after year among wholesale 
druggists, urging them to give us the 
benefit in lower rates. 

President West:—You have heard the 
report of the Board of Control on the 
Report of the Committee on Fire In- 
surance. What is your pleasure? 

Benj. A. Jackson:—I move that the 
report be adopted. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 


eall attention of 
boards of un- 


Mr. Gibson presented the follow- 
ing:— 
Report of Board of Control on 
Legislation. 
In this very important report we find 


an almost con:plete history of both the 
national and State legislation affecting 
the drug business. The Board of Com- 
trol is glad to note the fact that while 
we have had many excellent reports 
from this committee in the past. the one 
under consideration promises to be as 


useful us in other years. 

The Board of Control wishes to reiter- 
ate its faith in the principles of the Stev- 
ens Bill, and to urge every member of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation to work for legislation along this 
line. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association is absolutely opposed to any 
attempt to pass laws which would weak- 
en the foods amd drugs act. 

The Board of Control wishes to put on 
record its appreciation for the kindness 
and courtesy of the officials of the 
Treasury Department and our other 
friends in Washington, D. C. 

We recommend that the incoming com- 
mittee on legislation be requested to 


carefully look after congressional ac- 
tion to the end that our imterests may 
bt properly cared for. We very much 


hope that they will be especially watch- 
ful, so that no article which is medicinal 
or remedial shall be taxed. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation believes that the sending of 
poisons by mail under wise restriction 
should be allowed. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation believes that all synthetics 
which are intended for local application 
should not come under the provisions of 
the Harrison Act. It seems to us that 
it is only necessary to restrict the sale 
of this class of goods which have a 
constitutional effect. 

The Board of Control also indorses the 
recommendation as to the committee on 
legislation giving attention to the Ship 
Purchase Bill. 

The Paige Patent Bill, to which atten- 
tion is called, the Board of Control is 
not prepared to commit our association 
on this important matter, preferring to 
wait until legislation to which no objec- 
tion can be found is brought forward. 
The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation desires to co-operate in any ef- 
fort to obtain relief from the vexatious 
monopoly which now exists. 

President West :—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board of 
Control on the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation What is your 
pleasure? 

Ludwig Schiff:—I nove the adoption 
of the report. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) . 


OIL PAINT AND 


Mr. 
ing :— 


Gibson presented the follow- 


Report of the Board of Control on 
Anti-Narcotic Legislation. 


The Board of Control believes the 
statements made in this report to be 
entirely correct. We hope the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association appre- 
ciates the valuable work which this com- 


mittee has accomplished during recent 
years. Our sincere thanks are due them. 
Our association is to be congratulated 


on completion of legislation which to 


such a marked degree covers this neces- 
sary part of the drug business. 

The Harrison bill now in effect has 
been found to work out in a Marvelous 


fashion the regulation of the narcotic 


evil. The Board of Control indorses the 
suggestion of the discontinuance of this 
committee. The Board of Control offers 


the following:— 


Resolved, That no _ special; committee on 


anti-narcotic legislation be appointed this 
year, 
President West:—Gentlemenr, you 


have heard the report of the Board of 
Control on the Report of the Special 
Committee on Anti-Narcotic Legisla- 
tion. What action will you take on the 
report? ? 

W. D. Strong:—I move its adoption. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 


Mr. Gibson presented the follow- 
ing :— 

Report of Board of Control on Loca] 
Associations. 

The Board of Control agrees with the 
statement that when properly supervised 
local associations are helpful and bene- 
ficial to the wholesale druggists. Many 
unexpected local problems arise from 
time to time which can best be settled 


by such associations. The Board of Con- 
trol hopes all those in existence will con- 


tinue, and that others will be organized. 
Our thanks are due the chairman for 
this most excellent report. 


President West:—You have heard the 
report of the Board of Control on the 
Report of the Committee on Local As- 
sociations. What is your pleasure? 

J. A. Gallagher:—I move the adoption 
of the revort. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

Mr. 
ing :— 
Report of Board of Control on 

Paints, Oils and Glass. 


has made a 


Gibson the follow- 


presented 


Our chairman most excel- 
lent report. 

The Board of Control suggests that this 
is a local matter which may be taken up 
by such of our members who are inter- 
ested. The wholesale druggists who are 
handling this class of goods can help 
their profits by using the suggestions 
made in the report. 

The Board of Control recommends the 
adoption of the idea that a committee be 
appointed to co-operate with the Nation- 
al Paint, Oil and Varnish Association for 
the purpose suggested in the report. 

Our thanks are due to the chairman. 

We offer the following:— 


Resolved, That the president be directed 


to appoint a committee of three members 
whose duty it will be to co-operate with 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 


ciation in an attempt to improve trade con- 
ditions. 

President West:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board 
of Control on the Report of Committe? 
on Paints, Oil and Glass. What action 
wil] you take on it? 


Cc. F. Weller:—I move the adoption 
of the report. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

Mr. Gibson presented the fcllow- 


ing :— 
Report of Board of Control on Pre- 
vention of Adulteration. 


field of endeavor has the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
been more imsistent than in the one coy- 
ered by this report. The Board of Con- 
trol repeats its recommendation of last 
year that we co-operate with all organ- 
izations working to prevent adulteration 
and for the proper labeling of drugs and 
food. 

The Board of Control indorses the 
Statement in this report as to the value 
of the variation clause. The elimination 
of this clause would certainly be a calam- 
ity. We are glad to note the statement 
as to the decrease of the violation of 
the pure food and drug laws, also in 
the decline of attempts at adulteration 


In no 


of products. Our thanks are due to 
this committee for this report and to 
Mr. J. K. Lilly for information fur- 
nished. 

The Board of Control wishes to call 
special attention to that part of the 


report referring to State legislation. We 
should make an urgent effort to have 
State laws harmonize with the Harrison 
act and all the Federal laws, 

President West:—You have heard 
the report of the Board of Control on 
the Report of Conimittee on Prevention 
of Adulteration. What is your pleas- 


ure? 

A. W. Miller:—I move its adoption. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson presented the follow- 
ing :— 


Report of the Board of Control on 
Proprietary Goods, 


If, as seems to be a fact, more than 
halt the Sales among wholesale drug- 
gists are of proprietary goods, it is im- 
portant that we give this part of our 
business careful consideration. The re- 
port made by this committee is worthy 
of our close attention and study. 

It is gratifying to not that so many 
of the proprietors have acknowledged 
the justice of our claims of compensa- 
tion more nearly adequate to the cost of 
doing business. This is demonstrated by 
the statement made as to restoration of 
discoumts in all cases where they had 
been reduced. 

The Board of Control 
report in regard to the 


agrees with the 
good work done 


DRUG REPORTER 


by the Department of Internal Revenue 
at Washington, D. C, 

The Board of Control urges the mem- 
bers of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association to adopt the suggestion in 
this report as to protest against the ex- 
tension of stamp tax. This matter should 
be attended to promptly by communicat- 
ing with the United States Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 


The Board of Comtrol believes that the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion should again indorse the_ principle 


maintenance and endeavor to 
promote legislation in favor of the same. 
It is comforting to note that legisla- 
tors and judges are coming to appre- 
ciate the honest endeavors of manufac- 
turers of and jobbers in proprietary 
articles. That legislation should always 
be for the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and surely in the principle of 
price maintenance the best interest of 
all is conserved. A law that will permit 
a large concern to cut prices to cost 
or below merely as a catch device to the 


of price 


detriment and utter ruin of the small 
dealer, who has the same right to live 
and prosper, is all wrong, and the man- 


ufacturer who gives his money and time 
in the building of a business should 
have the protection of the Stevens bill 
or some similar measure, 


The Board of Control wishes to com- 
mend the American Fair Trade League 
for the good work so far accomplished 
in the campaign for the price maimnte- 
nance legislation. 

Our association went on _ record last 
year condemning the practice of giving 
free deals. The Board of Control _ be- 
lieves this to have been a wise thing 
to do, and we are glad to note that a 


large number of trade organizations have 
joined us in this act. 

We suggest the advisability of all 
houses using a rubber stamp On order 
blanks of the form. given in this report. 
rhis gives sellers who deliver their goods 
notice that if a freight is not prepaid 
discount will be taken on receipt of 
gouds, regardless of the discount period. 
The use of this plan will keep our books 
clean of ragged balances, many of which 
are now carried forward for weeks or 
months. 

We offer the following:— 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association is absolutely opposed 
to any further extension of tax on the drug 


business, which already bears a large pro- 
portion of special taxes. 
Resolved, That holding firm to our for- 


mer views, the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association heartily indorses the prin- 
ciple of price maintenance. That we urgent- 
ly request legislation in Congress provid- 
ing by law for the maintenance of selling 
prices both at retail and wholesale, bellev- 
ing that this will result in destroying mon- 
opoly in many articles. We ask every mem- 
ber of this organization to secure, if possible, 
the support of his representative In Con- 
gress for a bill which will accomplish this 
result. 

Resolved, That the thanks of our assocla- 
tion be extended to all the manufacturers 
who have increased their discounts, and to 
others who have restored discounts during 
the year, 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association is very much opposed 
to the practice of giving bonus goods, cou- 
pons or free deals of any kind by manu- 
facturers. Also our secretary is requested 
to send a copy of this resolution to all who 
offer such deals, and we urge our members 
in all new cases to send in a protest. 


President West:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board of 
Control on the report of the Committee 
on Proprietary Goods. What is your 
pleasure? 

Ludwig Schiff:—I move the adoption 
of the report. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

Mr. Gibson presented the following:— 


Report of Board of Control on Sec- 


retary’s Report. 

The secretary’s report is a model. The 
joard of Control notes with pleasure 
that the office is making good use of 
information coming from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. The 
same is true of the National Food Pro- 
tective Association. f 

Attention is called to suggestions as 
to prompt information being furnished 
to the New York office in regard to sus- 
picious orders, ete. The Board of Con- 
trol urges our members to do this not 
only once, but every time we have knowl- 
edge of such information. 

The Board of Control suggests that the 
plan of sending out a bulletin with a 
synopsis of recommendations made by 
the association at this convention be con- 
tinued, 

The dead stock bulletin is all 
theory, but will not work itself. 

The Board of Control recommends thar 
the members of our association give more 
attention to this matter. 

The Board of Control recommends that 
the members of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association obtain from the 
Americaw Fair Trade League latest lit- 
erature on the subject. 

This report demonstrates that our sec- 
retary's Oftice is in the right hands. 

President West:—You have heard the 
report of the Board of Control on the 
secretary’s report. What is your pleas- 
ure? 

W. B. Strong:—I move its adoption. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson presented the following:— 


Report of Board of Contro] on Suits 
Against Members. 

The Board of Control wishes again to 
put our association on record as being 
under great obligation to this committee 
for accepting the task which they have 
so ably performed. We hope the time 
will come soon when litigation will end 
in our favor. 

President West:—You have heard the 


report of the Board of Control on the 
report of Special on Suits Against 
Members. 

What action will you take on it? 

H. H. Robinson:—I move its’ adop- 
tion. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson presented the following :— 


of Board of Control on 
Transportation. 


The information given in this report is 


right in 


Report 


cheerful and in the way of good news, 
especially that relating to shipbuilding. 
new equipments, freight claims amd in- 
creased rates allowed to the railroads. 
The Board of Control indorses the sug- 
gestion that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to attend the National Water- 
ways Convention. 

The Board of Control also approves of 


the idea for later hours for receiving 
freight by making the time at least 5 
o'clock. 

The Board of Control offers the follow- 
ing:— 


Resolved, That the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association appoint a committee 
of five to represent us at the National Wa- 
terways Convention, is 
That the 
Association 


National Wholesale 
deplores the desire 


Resolved, 
Drugegists’ 


on the part of the railroads to close the 
freight houses at an earlier hour than 6 
o'clock. We hope this will not be done. 


President West:—You have heard the 
report of the Board of Control on re- 
port of Committee on Transportation. 
What is your pleasure? 

R. R. Ellis:—I move its adoption. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 


Vote of Thanks to Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 


Charles Gibson:—The reports which 
we have submitted, Mr. President, are 
those relating to the committee reports 
of our association, but we would also 
offer the following:— 

The Board of Control is grateful to 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter for 
furnishing the Board of Control printed 
copies of nearly all the committee re- 
ports. This has been a great help to 
the members of the Board of Control 
in their work, and we feel that the Oil, 
aint and Drug Reporter is entitled to 
our gratitude. 

I move the adoption of this minute. 
(Motion seconded and carried) 


Vote of Thanks to Chairmen of 
Committees. 


Charles Gibson:—Some of us have 
discovered, I think, that our reports 
this year compare most favorably with 
any we have ever had. This is not dis- 
criminating against former reports, but 
it is striking how excellent every single 
report is. We thought there would be 
no harm in calling attention to this 
and letting the chairmen of our vari- 
ous committees know that we appre- 
ciate their reports and recognize the 
value of their labors to our associa- 
tion. I would like to move that we 
extend a vote of thanks to all these 
chairmen of committees. 

(The motion was put to vote and 
unanimously carried.) 

President West:—This practically 
concludes the business at hand which 
is in order at this time. 

Has any gentleman anything to of- 
fer? 


Baltimore Selected for 1916. 


A. J. Tapping:—I move that the 
rules be suspended and we proceed to 
vote on the report of the Committee on 
Time and Place. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

President West:—The question is on 
the adoption of the report of Commit- 
tee on Time and Place, in which Bal- 
timore was designated as the city for 
holding our next annual meeting. 

Charles Gibson:—What is the time? 

President West:—About the middle 
of October. 

(On motion, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Time and Place was then 


adopted.) 


Election of Officers. 


A. J. Tapping:—I now move that we 
again suspend the rules and proceed 
to the election of officers. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried.) 

President West read the list of nom- 
inees as presented by the Committee on 
Nominations. 

Thomas F. Main:—I move that the 
report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions be received and the chairmen be 
authorized to cast a ballot electing the 
nominees for office therein named. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President West:—The Chair casts 
one ballot for the nominees whose 
names have been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, electing them 
to the offices designated. 


Vote of Thanks to the President, 
Chairmen and Members of Com- 
mittees. 


Thomas F. Main:—I move that the 
thanks of this association be extended 
to our president, Mr. Charles A. West, 
and the chairmen and members of the 


various committees who have served’ 


under him for the grand work they 
have carried on in behalf of the asso- 
ciation during the past year; and I 
move, too, that this motion, if seconded, 
be passed by a rising vote. 

(Mr. Main put the motion, which was 
unanimously carried.) 

President West:—Gentlemen, in be- 
half of the chairmen of the several 
committees and myself, I thank you 
very much for this expression of your 
confidence and appreciation. It has 
been a great pleasure to me to serve 
the association for the past year and 
I assure you I appreciate it as one of 
the most valued honors which have 
come to me. 

The question is now on the adoption 
of the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Nominations that a New York 
trust company shall be designated as 
treasurer of the association. 

W. A. Hover:—I move the adoption 
of the recommendation. 
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Benjamin A. Jackson:—Is there any 
statement in the recommendation as to 
who shall make the arrangements for 
the treasurer? 

President West:—That is provided for 
in the by-laws—the Board of Control, 
with the advice of the president, has 
that power. 

W. A. Hover:—In the case of a va- 
eancy in any office it can be filled by 
the Board of Control with the advice 
of the president. 

(The recommendation of the commit- 
tee with respect to the appointment of 
a trust company as a treasurer of the 
association was put to vote and unan- 
imously adopted.) 

President West:—It is further an- 
nounced in the report of the Commit- 
tee on Nominations that the Board of 
Control, with the approval of the pres- 
ident, has appointed F. E. Holliday, of 
New York, to serve as secretary, and 
Evans E. A. Stone, of New York, to 
serve as assistant secretary. 

Is there any other business to come 
before the convention at this time? 

Thomas F. Main:—I move that the 
installation of the newly elected offi- 
cers take place tomorrow morning at 
ten o’clock. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 


Remarks of H. H. Robinson, of Bal- 
timore. 


H. H. Robinson:—I am glad that the 
Committee on Time and Place men- 
tioned the courteous act of the Phila- 
delphia members in waiving their wish- 
es to have the convention in their city 
in favor of Baltimore. I personally ap- 
preciate it very much. I would like 
to take this opportunity to remove any 
fears that may be in the minds of the 
members as to the aims of the commit- 
tee about this moon business. I think 
TI am perfectly safe in saying that they 
have no ulterior intentions that will 
cause you any disturbance. They are, 
however, more or less seriously inter- 
ested in the phase of the moon at the 
time of our next convention and if any- 
one can enlighten the members of the 
committee on that subject, I am sure 
they will all appreciate it. 

The meeting then adjourned 
Thursday morning at 10.30 o’clock. 


until 


SIXTH SESSION. 
THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 30, 
President West called the meeting to 
order at 11.15 o’clock. 
Assistant Secretary Stone read the 
minutes of the fifth session as infor- 
mation. 


Appointment of Committee on Drug- 
gists’ Sundries, 

President West:—In accordance with 
the recommendation of the Board of 
Control that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to ‘confer with other trades 
dealing in druggists’ sundries and sim- 
ilar goods for the purpose named in 
the report, I appoint the following- 
named gentlemen:—C. E. Bedwell, 
Omaha, chairman; Francis Keeling, Jr., 
Chicago; W. P. Ritchey, New York; S. 
D. Andrews, Minneapolis; George R. 
Merrell, St. Louis. 


Appointment of Special Committee 
on Oils, Paints and Glass. 


Also in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Control that 
a committee of three be appointed on 
the subject of paints, oils and glass, to 
co-operate with the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, in an attempt 
to improve conditions, I appoint the 
following-named gentlemen:—W._ T. 
Harper, Ottumwa, Iowa, chairman; 
Charles S. Martin, Nashville, Tenn.; and 
W. E. Grainer, Dallas, Tex. 

I understand that Mr. Morrisson has 
a resolution to offer. 


Resolution of Thanks to Treasurer 
Strong. 


James W. Morrisson:—Mr. President 
and Gentlemen—I desire to offer the 
following :— 

It seems fitting that there appear in 
our permanent record some recognition 
of the able manner in which the finan- 
ces of the association have been looked 
after. 

When the Western Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association was formed in 1876, 
Mr. S. M. Strong was elected its treas- 
urer, and each year thereafter he was 
re-elected until 1895, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Mr. E. L. Strong, 
who served for three years. 

In 1898, Mr. S. E. Strong, another son 
of our first treasurer and a brother of 
the second treasurer, was elected, and 
he has been re-elected each year since. 

During the forty years of its existence 
this association has had but three 
treasurers, all of them being members 
of the same family. 

The work of the treasurer’s office has 
always been administered in a painstak- 
ing and conscientious manner, and as 
the association has grown the details 
of the office have multiplied to such an 
extent that it hardly seems fair to ex- 
pect any member of our association to 
continue to give so much of his time 
to the work of that office. It has, there- 
fore, been deemed proper to engage the 
services of a trust company to do this 
work. 

Yherefore, be it Resolved, That in taking 
this action this association expresses to Mr. 
S. E. Strong its grateful appreciation of the 
services he and other members of his fam- 
ily have rendered to it as its treasurer for 
the past forty years; the accounts and rec- 
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ords of the office having always been kept 
in the most satisfactory manner, 

Be it further Resolved, That the secretary 
be directed to transmit a copy of the fore- 
going to Mr. Strong, 

I move the adoption of these resolu- 
tions. 


R. H. Bradley:—I second the resolu- 
tions. 

(The resolutions were put to vote and 
unanimously adopted.) 


Vote of Thanks to Secretary Main. 


Charles Gibson:—There is a matter I 
wish to bring up, Mr. President. You 
will all remember that last year, when 
we were in some difficulty about the 
office of our secretary, how kindly Mr. 
Main stepped into the breach and really 
solved the difficult situation. This mat- 
ter is familiar to you all. Some of us 
had it in mind during the year that we 
ought to reimburse Mr, Main for his 
time and services. When we suggested 
that to him he absolutely refused to ac- 
cept anything in the way of a monetary 
compensation, saying if we gave it to 
him he would simply hand it back. Af- 
ter we tried to get him to change his 
mind on this matter, we found that he 
continued of the same mind and we had 
to give it up. 

All of us, I think, will agree that 
we owe Mr. Main a large debt of grat- 
itude. He has been so loyal to us and 
has been so generous of his time and 
money in every way in endeavoring to 
help our association, that I would like 
to move that a rising vote of thanks be 
extended to Mr. Main for his services 
as secretary during the past year. 

President West:—I am sure that this 
motion will receive the approval of all 
of our members. The action on the part 
of Mr. Main, to which reference has 
been made, is only characteristic of his 
whole life. His every effort has been 
for the benefit of this association and 
I am very glad, indeed, to have Mr. 
Gibson offer this motion. 

(The motion was unanimously carried 
by a rising vote.) 

Thomas F. Main:—I am deeply sen- 
sible of the honor the association has 
paid me by the passage of this vote of 
thanks, but I hardly think it is de- 
served because we must remember that 
the work of this association is carried 
on year after year by committees who 
do constant and active work, and the 
work that I have done for the asso- 
ciation is simply the work of one among 
many who have been as equally de- 
voted and have given as much atten- 
tion and time to the work of the asso- 
ciation as I have, but I deeply appre- 
ciate the honor conferred. (Applause.) 

President West:—The remarks of Mr. 
Main are only another evidence of his 
characteristic modesty. 

I will ask Mr. Lattimer if he is ready 
to report for the Committee on Thanks 
to the Committee on Entertainment. 

Mr. Lattimer presented the following 
report:— 

Report of the Committee on Thanks 
for Entertainment. 


To the National Whol@sale Druggists’ 
Association, 
Gentlemen:—Two years ago in the meet- 


ing of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, held at Jacksonville, Fila., 


the invitation of the drug members on 
the Pacific Coast and the exposition of- 
ficials, to hold the 1915 meeting in Cali- 
fornia, was accepted. A committee on 
arrangements was at once appointed, 
with Mr. Fred C. Michaels, of San Fran- 
cisco, as chairman. For the past two 


years this committee has constantly been 
at work at their task of completing in 
every detail the arrangements for the 
comfort and pleasure of the members and 


their ladies of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. : 
The committee on rates and routes, of 
which Mr. W. C. Cook has been chair- 
man, has also had a heavy task in ar- 
ranging for the tramsporistion of our 
members to the coast from every part 
of the United States. Only those who 
have had similar tasks can realize the 


detailed work required to gather men and 


women together from all points of the 
country and carry them in comfort and 
convenience to a distant point. We all 


fully realize from our experience of the 
past two weeks the success of these two 
committees. Our one great regret is that 
at the last moment our worthy chairman, 
Mr. W. C. Cook, was prevented from en- 
joying with us the fruit of his work. The 
sincere thanks of every member of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion is extended to these committees and 
their chairmen for the work which has 
resulted so completely to the pleasure 
and comfort of all of us. 

The wonderful service of the Santa Fe 
and Scuthern Pacific Railways is also 


entitled to our most sincere thanks. Both 
of these roads have had_with us some 
one of their prominent officiels from the 


start in, Chicago. 

To the management and 
the Hotel Potter, where we 
entertained, we extend our 
siastic praise for all the 
home” during our stay here. 
people of Santa Barbara have been so 
universally kind and thoughtful that we 
will always remember them with pleas- 
ure. The decorations of the ‘‘City by the 
Sea” have shown that they appreciated 
our coming among them, which attitude 
can mot fail to bring from our members 
the kindliest thoughts. 

To the local newspapers and the drug 
trade journals we extend our most heart- 
felt appreciation of the way that we 
have all been treated. 

Thirteen years ago our association met 
at Monterey for its annual meeting, The 
friendships formed on that trip, bringing 


employes of 

have been 
most enthu- 
comforts of 
The local 


us together in daily and hourly com- 
munication, have never been forgotten. 
The same will be true of our meeting 


in Santa Barbara in 1915. At times we 
occasionally hear that meetings of our 
associztion at such distant poimts are 
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not always wise. If such members would 
attend these meetings, such as those at 
Monterey and Santa Barbara, they would 






certainly realize the immense benefit to 
our organization of the intimate asso- 
ciations and companionships formed by 
being thrown together for three or four 
weeks. Our association is of value only 
when the confidence and trust in each 
other is brought fully into evidence, and 
these journeys together of some weeks’ 
duration do more to cement these rela- 





tions of confidence than any meetings we 


ever hold. 

The brave and able men, the beautiful 
and gracious women that are with us 
the blue sky, the sea, the balmy air, ths 
mountains which surround the Hotel 
Potter on three sides, and the sea on 
the fourth, have all united to give the 
members of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association the warmest and sin- 
cerest welcome of their experience. Our 
stay here will never be forgotten. You 
have won not omly our sincere thanks, 
but that greatest of all blessings, our 
love for your locality and your people 

H. A. Moore, Houston, Texas: 
Chas. Empey, Ogden, Utah: 
H. A. Frank. Portland, Ore.; 
H. E. Stewart, Jacksonville, Fla.: 
George W. Lattimer, Chairman, 
Committee on Thanks for Entertainment. 
President West:—Gentlemen, you 


have heard the report of the Commit- 


tee on Thanks to the Committee on 
Entertainment. What action do you 
take on this report? 

Thomas F. Main:—I move it be 


adopted by a rising vote, and I hope 
the ladies will vote on this also. 

President West:—I suggest that all 
present who desire to vote in favor of 
the adoption of the report do so. 

(The report was unanimously 
adopted.) 

President West:—Is there any fur- 
ther business to come before the con- 
vention at this time? If not, we will 
proceed to the installation of the offi- 
cers who have been'‘elected at a pre- 
vious meeting of this convention. 

It is a great pleasure for me to an- 
nounce to you the election of Mr. 
Charles Gibson, of Albany, to serve as 
president for the ensuing year, and I 
know you will all join with me in con- 


gratulating him. Mr. Gibson, please 
step forward. (Applause.) 
Mr. Gibson, your president-elect. 


(Applause.) 
Remarks of President-Elect Gibson. 


Charles Gibson:—I thank you, Mr. 
President, for your kindly welcome to 
this office. 

Our sympathy is always with the man 
who is compelled to speak first. He 
has no leverage, so to speak, on which 
to rest. Everyone agrees that we have 
an association which stands at the head, 
or nearly*so, of all the national trade 
organizations. Nowhere in creation do 
you find a company of men who typify 
the spirit of America more than the 
members of the N. W. D. A. If you 
investigate you will find the members of 
the N. W. D. A. hard working, consci- 
entious, ambitious members of society. 

This being true, the honor of being 
chosen as president of this association 
seems much greater. 

I certainly do appreciate your kind- 
ness to me. I do not feel qualified in 
any way to succeed my predecessors. 
On the other hand. I feel thankful that 
T have the examople of such a splendid 
lot of men to follow. 

I am firmly of the belief that the 
association has a great future as well 
as a glorious past. We must have con- 
fidence in each other and the associa- 
tion. If we cherish such ideals then 
there will be no doubt of our going 
forward. 

T hope that all of us will meet in 
Baltimore next year. Our friends there 
have been urging us to go for a great 
many years, and they are already in- 
aucurating an entertainment which will 
both surprise and please us. We want 
every lady, especially, to go, and every 
member of the association. Do not 
fail to do this. 

The situation in which I find myself 
reminds me of the story of a dear old 
lady who was losing her minister and 
she was mourning quite a little bit 


about it. He said to her, “Never mind, 
you will get another one.” She an- 
swered, “Yes, I know that, but they 


keep getting worse all the time.” I 
hope that the incoming administration 
will be able to conduct the affairs of 
the association in such a manner that 
if there is any fault to be found it will 


be blamed on the other man. TI thank 
you (Applause.) 
President West:—We have all been 


interested in Mr. Gibson’s acknowledg- 
ment of election to the office of presi- 
dent, and as we are all very familiar 
with Mr. Gibson’s management of the 
Board of Control, we need have no fear 
whatever as to his ability to manage 
the affairs of the association during the 
coming year. 

Mr. Gibson:—It is with great pleas- 
ure, and it is an honor to me. that I 
extend to you the gavel of this asso- 


ciation. (Handing Mr. Gibson the 
gavel.) 
President-elect Gibson:—Mr. Presi- 


dent—not ex yet—I would like you to 
retain this gavel and remain as pre- 
siding officer until the business of the 
convention is finished. 

President West:—I thank you. 


Installation of Vice-President and 
Members of the Board of Control. 


President ‘West:—We will now install 
Mr. C. F. Michaels, of San Francisco, 
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who has been elected first vice-presi- 
dent. 

C. F. Michaels:—Gentlemen, I want 
to thank you for the honor which you 
have conferred upon me and I will en- 
deavor to carry out the arduous duties 
of first vice-president. (Applause.) 

President West:—Mr. Joseph H. 
Brown, of Little Rock, who was elected 
second vice-president, was, unfortu- 
nately, obliged to leave before the ex- 
ercises at this time. He has sent this 
acknowledgement of his election: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—On ac- 
count of a previous arrangement I am 
compelled to leave Santa Barbara this 
morning before I will have an opportu- 
nity to express my appreciation in per- 
son of the honor conferred upon me in 
being elected to the office of second 
vice-president, and I want you to know 
that I am not unmindful of the honor 
conferred, not only on me, but the 
State of Arkansas, and the firm I rep- 
resent. 

Our firm has been a member of the 
association a good many years and ap- 
preciates the value of it. About the 
first meeting I attended was that held 
in New York in 1905, and while I have 
not been as regular in attendance as 
some, it is always a pleasure and a 
profit to be with you. I hope to see you 
all at Baltimore next year. 

President West:—I call on Dr. A. W. 
Miller, of Philadelphia, the third vice- 
president. 

A. W. Miller:—Mr. President and Fel- 
low Members—I can assure you that I 
feel deeply grateful for the honor you 
have chosen to confer upon me, an 
honor which I can assure you has been 
unsought and is entirely unexpected. 
I feel quite sure, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the amiable gentleman who will in 
the next year preside over the destinies 
of this association is so fully capable 
of discharging all of the duties of pres- 
ident that the offices of the vice-presi- 
dents will be more or less of a sinecure. 
Nevertheless, should any unforeseen oc- 
easion arise when it is necessary to: call 
on either one of the vice-presidents and 
the lot should happen to fall upon me, 
I assure you that I will use my very 
best endeavor to be an able assistant to 
our worthy president. I will also state 
that I fully coincide with all the sen- 
timents of good will for the future wel- 
fare of the association which our new 
president has so ably expressed and 
which he has just stated to you. I 
again thank you for the honor con- 
ferred upon me. (Applause.) 

President West:—I will call on Mr. 
Cc. A. Faus, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
whom you have elected as fourth vice- 
president. 

C. A. Faus:—I am sure this is an un- 
expected pleasure, one I had no idea 
would be conferred upon me. I want 
to express to the association my sin- 
cere thanks for the confidence shown in 
placing me in a position of this sort. 
I am, in one sense, a new member, not 
having had the honor of meeting you 
before, but it is for this very reason that 
I shall endeavor to do my very best to 
serve you faithfully. (Applause.) 

President West:—I will call on Mr. 
H. R. Moore, of Houston, Tex., who has 
been chosen to serve as fifth vice-pres- 
ident. (Mr. Moore has left the city.) 

President West:—I will ask Mr. 
James W. Morrisson, whom we have 
elected to serve as chairman of the 
Board of Control, to respond. 


James W. Morrisson:—Mr. President- 
elect, the retiring President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I have always felt that the 
chairmanship of the Board of Control 
is one of the greatest honors that could 
be conferred on a member of this as- 
sociation, and I feel deeply the honor 
which has been conferred upon me. I 
think I feel and realize even more deep- 
ly the responsibility and opportunity 
for service to the association that this 
office affords. 

I want to assure you that whatever 
of ability, whatever of energy I may 
possess is going to be devoted, so far 
as I am able, to the benefit and wel- 
fare of this organization. (Applause.) 

President West:—Mr. Charles E. Bed- 
well, of Omaha, Neb., is the second 
member of the Board of Control. (Mr. 
Bedwell was absent from the meeting 
room.) Mr. George R. Merrell, of St. 
Louis, has been chosen as the third 
member of the Board of Control, but 
he is not in attendance at the meeting. 
The fourth member of the Board of 
Control is Mr. L. D. Sale, of Los An- 
geles, and we would like to hear from 
him. 

L. D. Sale:—I did not know that I 
was elected to a speech-making job. 
You will have to excuse me from that. 
I understood when I was put on the 
Board of Control that it was a working 
job and not a talking job. Mr. Morris- 
son promised me he would do all the 
talking, and I told him I would do the 
work. (Laughter.) 

James W. Morrisson:—All 
will hold you to that. 

L. D. Sale:—All I can say is that I 
appreciate the honor very much in- 
deed. (Applause.) 

President West:—The association can 
not but feel that it is a great honor to 
have Mr. Sale on the Board of Control, 
and I am sure that the whole associa- 
tion will be pleased at his election. 

I will ask for a few remarks from 
the new secretary, who has been elect- 
ed by the Board of Control. 


right, I 
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Remarks of Secretary Holliday. 


KF. KE. Holliday:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen—It has been my custom for 
a number of years to have a very im- 
portant engagement at the time of the 
installation ceremonies and I succeeded 
in escaping a number of times. I m.ght 
have done so more than I did, except 
that my installation has always been 
something of a joke. I have been elect- 
ed and re-elected for some eight or nine 
vears to an office that did not exist. 
There is no office provided in the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the associa- 
tion known as general representative. 
I think I am going to have another 
good excuse in escaping the installation 
ceremonies. You are here for the pur- 
pose of installing the officers elected. 
I have not been elected, but appointed 
to the position of secretary. 

I will say seriously, however, I fully 
appreciate the confidence which every- 
one has shown in me, especially at this 
meeting, as to the help which has been 
given you in what efforts I have made 
to have this meeting run smoothly, 
which, I believe, has been the most con- 
sistently business-like meeting of the 
association in its history. 

I also believe that you will find, when 
vou have time to stop and think about 
it and look at the proceedings, that the 
reports which have been pre sented at 
this meeting are uniformly of a h'gher 
class than any that have ever before 
been presented to any single meeting. 

I thank you very much for having 
placed me in a position, which, perhaps, 
carries a little more dignity than the 
former one. It makes no change in my 
duties to an appre*iable extent, and you 
know as well as I can tell you that I 
will continue to give my best efforts to 
the success of this organization. (Ap- 
plause.) 

President West:—There has been ap- 
pointed a gentleman to serve you as 
assistant secretary for this coming year. 


Who has served us so faithfully and 
so well during the past year in that 
capacity. It is a pleasure for me to 


ask Mr. Stone to briefly acknowledge 
his appointment to this office. : 

Evans E. A. Stone:—Mr. Pres‘dent 
and Gentlemen—If you knew how I feel 
as we'll as I do myself, it would be un- 
necessary to ask me to briefly acknowl- 
edge my appointment. I first investi- 
gated the difference between an invoice 
and an order under paternal direction 
and in changing hands I felt a little 
apprehension lest I might not find as 
congenial surroundings. However, if 
I am able to succeed in satisfactcri'y 
performing the duties that have been 
turned over to me, I feel that it will be 
due almost entirely to the painstaking 
direction of Mr. Holliday and the good 
will of the members of the association. 
I thank you. (Applause.) 

President West:—I heartily se ond 
the remarks made by Mr. Holliday and 
I think the association is to be con- 
gratulated upon having such a success- 
ful meeting as we have had at Santa 
Barbara. The unanimous feeling of the 
members is that the reports which have 
been made by the chairmen of the sev- 
eral committees have been the best re- 
ports that have ever been presented at 
a convention of this association. 

The thanks which have been 
to the chairmen of the several 
mittees was quite in order. 

Yentlemen, is there any further busi- 
ness to come before the forty-first an- 
nual meeting at this time? If not, I 
will declare the convention adjourned 
to meet in Baltimore in October, 1916. 


voted 
com- 


- —- —__>- - 


THE BANQUET. 


As usual, the climax to the conven- 
tion was the banquet which was served 
in the banquet hall of the Potter Hotel 


on Thursday evening. An unusual 
feature of this banquet was the fact 
that there was but one set speech in 


addition to those made by the incoming 
and outgoing presidents. The principal 
speech of the evening was made ¥ 
Joseph Scott, a prominent member of 
the California Bar. Each lady found 
at her place a silver flower holder, pre- 
sented as a souvenir of the convention. 
The menu follows:— 





Fresh Crab Fiake Cocktail 
Dry Martini Chicken Consomme 
“Celery Olives 
Broiled Striped Bass. Noisette Butter 
Tartare 
Tipo Julienne Potatoes 
Braized Larded Filet of Beef with Mush- 
rooms 
Garden Peas Chaeau Potatoes 
Stuffed Spring Chicken with Plum Jam 
Corn with Green Peppers Au Gratin 
Golden State Special Combination Salad 
Rum Punch Fancy Cakes 


Cheese 
Toasted Wafers 
Cafe Noir 


Roquerort 

Cigarettes 
Cigars 

was artistically 
contained three photo- 
gravures, one being the Mission at 
Santa Barbara and the other two in- 
teresting scenes at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. 


The menu folder 


printed and 


After the service of the coffee and 
cigars, Mr. C. F. Michaels, of San 


Francisco, Chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements and Entertainment, 
acting as toastmaster, called the com- 
pany to order and said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Twelve 
months ago, at the Indianapolis Con- 
vention, the toastmaster at. the ban- 
quet in making his opening remarks 
congratulated this country upon its 
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freedom from the horrors of war from 
which our cousins across the water 
were suffering. During the year which 
has passed, and at the present time, 
conditions have become much worse 
and we are even more to be congratu- 
lated now than we were then. 

Friends, I give you the toast 
President.”’ 

(The toast was drunk standing.) 

The Toastmaster:—Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, at the annual banquets it has 
always seemed a sad duty to have to 
listen to the swan song of the man who 
has to bow his adieu after twelve 
months in office, although he has the 
compensation of sitting at the speak- 
ers’ table and watching his friends en- 
joy themselves. I have the pleasure 
of presenting Mr. Charles A. West, our 
retiring president. (Applause.) 


“ane 


Address of Retiring President West. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—When I picked up the menu to- 
night I saw that the first address was 
to be by Mr. Joseph Scott, but a few 
moments ago I was informed by the 
toastmaster that he was to call upon 
me first. I said to him—‘* Why do you 
do that?" He replied ‘‘ That is done 
so that Mr. Scott can get a line on 
what the association does and what it 
stands for."” Those of you who have 
had anything to do with the legal pro- 
fession know that one attorney always 
asks his opponent to speak first. You 
can never get ahead of the legal pro- 






fession .no matter how hard you try. 
(Laughter.) 
I could not help thinking when I 


to address you this evening 
if this association had not already 
heard enough of my voice during the 
past ten years with the voluminous and 
long drawn out reports which I have 
been obliged to read while serving as 
the chairman of your Committee on 
Legislation. You must understand that 


was asked 


the chairman of that committee is 
obliged to mingle and associate with 
members of Congress and législa- 
tors who are naturally given to 
long winded speeches, and  uncon- 
sciously the habit is contracted. This 
is an explanation which I _ have 
never offered before and is now made 
in an apologetic manner. The chair- 


man of the Committee on Legislation 
of such an association as this has as 
his motto one similar to that offered by 
the chief +of the Fire Department of 
one of our New England towns to be 
placed over the engine house which 
was, “May this fire engine be like all 
the old maids in our village—always 
ready, but never called for.” ((Laugh- 
ter.) ; 

William J. Bryan tells the story of a 
preacher who had been asked to deliver 
an oration at a funeral and had but 
little knowledge of the departed. After 
he had said all he could he suggestea 
that any one who could add a few 
words about the dear departed would be 
heard gladly. Three or four rose in 
turn and paid tribute to the memory 
of the woman who had passed beyond. 
Then there was a pause. Finally one 
old brother rose and said, “Well, if 
we're all through speaking about the 
departed sister, I will now make a few 
remarks on the tariff.” Now, I am ina 
similar position and am inclined to 
make a few remarks on the N. W. D. A. 


und what it stands for. In the first 
place, this association, composed as it 
is of reputable men, believes in con- 


ducting business on strictly honorable 
lines and along strictly business meth- 
to treat our neighbors as we would 
have our neighbor treat us. 


ods 





In the next place, to give its hearty 
and unqualified support to the reason- 
able and logical administration of the 


Federal Food and Drugs Act. It 1s 
heartily in favor of the so-called Har- 
rison Act, which aims to control the 
safe and sane method of the distribu- 
tion of opium, cocaine and other nar- 
ectics and habit-forming drugs, and 
this association takes great pride in the 
fact that it. placed on the statute books 
this beneficient law in its present form. 
This act has always commanded my 
most hearty support, for as you know 
as chairman of the Anti-Narcotic Com- 
mittee I had much to do with bringing 
about the passage of the statute in its 
present form—as a mater of*fact, the 
first draft of the bill was made in my 
office. After Dr. Hamilton Wright re- 
turned from the convention at Hong- 
kong he called on me and outlined his 
ideas which so favorably impressed me 
that there and then we framed a bDiil 
which was introduced in the Congress 
by Representative Foster, and while he 
remained in Congress was known as the 
Foster bill. After a long series of hear- 
ings and amendments by the Ways and 
Means Committee, it was finally en- 
acted in December last, and in my an- 
nual address I stated that it was ex- 
tremely fitting that we should indicate 
at this meeting our unqualified ap- 
proval of the law as enacted, which 
was done. I may perhaps be pardoned 
for referring to one more clause in my 
presidential address, as I feel deeply its 
importance and desire to impress its 
ideas upon all present, and that is the 
spirit of optimism which should prevail 
—a little optimism, a little spirit of se- 
curity abroad, and we face the greatest 
period of expansion and development in 
our commercial history I believe. I 
preach now the doctrine of optimism. 
Let us be optimistic. Let us begin to 
discount the golden commercjal era De- 
fore us. I ask the wholesale druggists 
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of the United States to preach the gos- 
pel of optimism persistently and con- 
fidently, and I believe that such a policy 
will be good business. 

I now step back into the 
will continue to serve the association 
with all the zeal I may possess. It has 
been a very great pleasure to serve the 


ranks and 


association in the several capacities 
which I have been called upon, and, [ 
extend at this time my sincere and 


hearty thanks for your kind considera- 
tion and support. (Applause.) e 

(At the conclusion of Mr. West’s ad- 
dress the orchestra played “Auld 
Lang Syne,” the entire company join- 
ing in singing the words.) z 

The Toastmaster:—Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it has been the custom of 
this association for many years to 
elect as its president one who served 
it long and faithfully. This year has 
been no exception to the rule. Our 
new president is a man who has served 
us faithfully for many years, and has 
done it in a very quiet and modest 
way. It gives me great pleasure to 
introduce Mr. Charles Gibson, of Al- 
bany, N. Y., our president-elect. (Ap- 
plause.) 


of President-Elect Gibson. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—Mr. West's story about the 
funeral reminded me of something that 
was brought to my notice not long ago 
about, a man who was called upon to 
speak at the funeral of a fireman, and 
he got a little excited in starting off, 
and said, “The sailor has gone on his 
last voyage, the soldier has gone to 
his last battle, and the fireman has 
gone to his last fire!’ (Laughter and 
applause.) . 

When I came to the banquet hall to- 
night, [ was inclined to accept some 
of the duties of the hour, but after 
partaking of tha dinner I feel a good 
deal like the bridegroom in Brook- 
lyn (aughter), who was very pale, and 
his best man came to him and said, 
“What ig the matter, have you lost 
the ring?” The bridegroom said, ‘‘No; 
I haven't lost the ring, I have lost my 
enthusiasm.” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) I am also like a cook. The 
lady of the house had missed a can of 
salmon, and she said to the man ser- 
vant, “I wish you would speak to the 
cook about the salmon, because I am 


sure if I speak to her she will feel 
badly. I wish you would find out 
what she has done with it,’’ He said, 
“She has eaten it, she won't be any 
more uncomfortable, no matter what 
you say to her.” (Laughter.) 


{ told Mrs. Michaels before we came 
in to the banquet hall tonight that Mr. 
Michaels looked like a Roman sena- 
tor. I change that now and tell him 
he looKs like Governor Whitman. 

(A Voice:—Is that a compliment?) 

Mr. Gibson:—That is a compliment. 
Governor Whitman is a very handsome 
man. A story is told that Mrs. Whit- 
man was telling one of the maids that 
Governor Whitman was at the head of 
the State militia. The maid answered, 
“T though so; he has such a fine, ma- 
licious face!’ (Laughter.) 

I know that a man does not get a 
chance to hold the gavel over this as- 


sociation very long. You know, Mr. 
Scott, our presidents only hold office 
for one year. After that we chuck 


them and take some one else. That is 


the best we can do, and I am very 
glad I have the opportunity of wield- 
ing the gavel of the association; in 


fact, I have been waiting for this op- 
portunity for many years. (Applause.) 
f am going to try not to lose my en- 
thusiasm, no matter what happens. 
(Applause.) 


It is not every association that has 
a Mr. Morrison, or a Mr. Lilly, or a 


Mr. Bedwell, or a Mr. Holliday, such 
as we have, or a Col. Weller, or all 
the rest of these great men around 
here, and I tell you it makes a man 
feel set up to have gained the rule 
over these people for a whole year; 
that is better than nothing, isn’t it? 


(Applause.) 
For the benefit of Mr. Scott, I want 
to say that the membership of our as- 


sociation begins away over on the 
Maine coast and does not stop until 
we reach the Pacific coast, and we in- 
clude in our membership men of the 
very highest standing in all of the 
United States. They are men who 
lead in all kinds of affairs. If you 


want to know who is looking after the 
poor and needy, and who is taking 
care of the hospitals and orphan asy- 
lums, you will find it is the wholesale 
druggists, everywhere. (Applause.) We 
are all glad that is so—it is hard 
work to make anything—but we are 
willing, after we have made it, to di- 
vide it with the people who need it, 
and I am sure that I could go around 
this room, and ask each one here if 
that is not so, and they will all own 
up that it is so. 

The association is in good shape, 
financially, morally and physically, in 


every way. We are bound to go 
ahead, and we are bound to make a 
better record in the future than we 


have in the past. (Applause.) 

Now, if there is anything more you 
want to know, Mr. Scott, ask us 
about it. 

We have had up at the military camp 
at Plattsburgh this year a lot of New 
Yorkers, who have gone up there and 
taken military training. General Wood 


was there and had a squad out one 
day, and got them to shoot at a tar- 
get 750 yards away and no one could 
hit it. He then tried the squad at 500 
yards and no one could hit the target. 
He then tried it down to 100 yards, 
with the same result—not a man could 
hit the target, even at a hundred yards, 
He then ordered—‘‘ Stop! Fix bayonets 
and charge for the target.’ That is 
what we are going to do. If we cannot 
hit the target in any other way, we 
will fix bayonets and go after it and we 
are sure to get it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hope you 
will agree with me in all this and catch 
some of the spirit Mr. West has been 
trying to give us in the past year, and 
I am going to try to give as much more 
of it as I can during the year and we 
will go forward to the goal we are aim- 
ing for. (Applause.) 

I am very glad of this opportunity 


to make these few rambling remarks 
and to make my bow before you as 
your President-elect. If any of you 


are in financial difficulty or any other 
kind of difficulty, if you will go to Mr. 
Holliday’s office and he cannot help 


you, you send for me and I will see 
what I can do. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 


The Toastmaster:—A banquent of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation without an address by a mem- 
ber of the legal profession would be 
like porridge at breakfast without salt. 
I have great pleasure in presenting Mr. 


Joseph Scott, a member of the Call- 
fornia bar. 
Address of Mr. Joseph Scott. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 


men:—I must say that by speaking at 
the end of the program, I am wiser 
than I would have been if I had not 


had the benefit of listening to the com- 
placent manner in which you view 
your own affairs. It is a fine thing to 
be satisfied with yourself. (Applause.) 
I thought that was a virtue which Cali- 
fornia alone possessed. As you go up 
and down the State of California you 
will find that most of the people here 
are satisfied to stay here. 

A Voice:—They cannot get 
They haven't the price. 

Mr. Scott:—I judge from the attrac- 
tions that have been percolating and 


away. 


peregrinating around this room (refer- 
ring to a quartet of female cabaret 
singers), there are other attractions 


which would keep you here besides the 
lack of the railroad fare. 

When Mr. Sale, who is the live wire 
in Los Angeles of the game that you 
profess, asked me to come here, I was 
down in the sweet vales of Tombstone, 
Arizona. You people who travel in 
these Pullman cars and complain about 
the heat and distress that you feel, and 
must get into cold baths after you have 
traveled for a few hours, believe me if 


you spent about a month in Tomb- 
stone you would know that you were 
alive. 


There was a United States surveying 
party which passed through the Mo- 
javi desert and completed the survey 
of Death Valley, which is just at the 
edge of the California arm of the Mo- 
javi desert, and when they had taken 
the last measurement some wag in the 
party put this legend on a stone, so 
that it might be viewed for all time by 
those who passed that way: 

Forty miles from wood, 

Twenty miles from water, 

One hundred and twenty degrees in 
the shade and no shade, 

Twenty feet from Hell, God bless our 
home. 


So whether we are accustomed, here 
or hereafter, to a certain brand of 
climate, believe me you can find it here 
in California. 

I am glad to know that the members 
of your association have the charitable 
instincts that your esteemed President- 
elect has just referred to. You know 
here in California we are at the pin- 
nacle of that sort of benevolence. 
They tell a story about the California 
hobo who was perambulating along the 
boulevard and one of those charming 
creatures that we still call old maids 
met this tramp and he had nerve 
enough to ask for a little assistance. 
She said—“ Well, I will give you a jit- 
ney, not because you deserve it, but 
because it pleases me.’’ ‘ Well,” the 
hobo replied, ‘‘why not make it two 
bits and enjoy yourself.” (Laughter.) 

I went to Arizona a little while ago 
to try to place California on the map 
down there and we were.talking some- 
what about California ds you gentle- 
men here have been talking about your 
association. After I got through with 
what I thought was some speech, a 
gentleman alongside of me said—‘‘ Mr. 
Scott, you are a regular Mexican ath- 
lete.”” I asked him what he mean and 
he said, “ You throw the bull so well.” 
As you get to the middle of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley you will call it a Span- 
ish athlete. 


Remember it. It is worth while. 


I was sorry to see the ladies who 
were pergrenating aroun the room 
take so much interest in the billiard 


balls around here, otherwise known as 
bald heads. (Applause.) I thought 
they would have had some considera- 
tion for use at this table, but they dis- 
covered that there are three of us in a 


row here with pretty good shocks of 
hair. The benefits which my two 


friends to my right and myself are to 


seem ns 











bestow upon future generations ought 
to please even Teddy Roosevelt, for we 
three, taken together, are the fathers 
of twenty-nine children. (Applause.) 
I did not know they had such large 
families in New York and Denver, as 
I have learned they do possess. 


I was down in Arizona on another 
escapade and they told me of a sec- 
tion hand who had eight children in 


his family. The section boss walked 
across the track and congratulated him 
upon the birth of another son. Murphy 
said—‘‘ I don’t know, O’Rourke, I don’t 
know, I have eight now, and it is hard 
sledding for me to take care of the 
bunch for a dollar and six bits a day.” 
O'Rourke said “ You would not take 
ten thousand dollars and _ lose that 
kid?” Murphy answered “That's 
true, but I would not give six bits for 
another one just like him.’” (CLaughter.) 
So we all have our advantages and 
disadvantages, whatever may be our 
lot in life. 

I am very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of welcoming you to California. 
I presume you have been welcomed by 
the Mayor and civic associations of 
Santa Barbara. It is a city in which 
your hosts would wish you to tarry for 
some time. 

If you realize that California is made 
up of the same kind of humanity 
which you associate in the East and 
which you will find in the Fast and all 
sections of this country. In my city of 
Los Angeles, I do not care from what 
part of the country you come, there 
you will find former neighbors, friends, 


even cousins or aunts or mearer rela- 
tives, and it is the same enterprise and 
vim and energy that has made the 


successful business men of today which 


makes the successful community and 
the successful State. 
| do not feel at all bashful about 


boosting California. I find this boost- 
ing game is not indigenous to the soil 
of this State at all. We are not so self- 
satisfied and complacent about it as 
some of you older communities. You 
have the fever just the same. 

Some twelve years ago I attended a 
convention on the Atlantic Seaboard. I[ 
was on the list of speakers at the ban- 
«guet—there were twenty-two in all, and 
I was the nineteenth. In this connec- 
tion I want to pay a tribute of admira- 
tion to your committee for the short 
program of speakers you have tonight. 
When the list of speakers is long, the 


speaking is apt to be continued to an 
early hour in the morning. In the case 
referred to, it was about half past two 


when my turn came to speak. By that 
time I had lost my enthusiasm, although 
in the early part of the evening I was 
quite in high spirits over the occasion. 

Every fellow who spoke at that ban- 
quet had something to say about his 
home city or State. My friend, Mr. 
West, who has been such a charming 
companion during the evening, had a 
representative there from Loston, who 
was the first man on the program. Hegot 
up and swelled his chest almost like a 
one-lunger from California. He said: 
“Il come from the grand old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, that witnessed 
the dawn of civilization when the Pil- 
zrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
Rock,” and he went down the rialto for 
about twenty minutes. 


The next fellow to get up was from 


New York; he had a capacious voice, 
too. He said:—‘“I come from the Em- 
pire State of New York, that holds in 


the hollow of its hand the financial des- 
tiny of this magnificent republic,” and 
believe me, we fellows from California, 
who knew where our money was a 2 
per cent., and could not get it back, 
knew what he was talking about. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Then a fellow from Pennsylvania got 
up and he said:—“I come from the 
grand old State of Pennsylvania, that 
placed the keystone in the arch of the 
Constitution, that has more _ mineral 
wealth in its bowels than would be 
sufficient to keep the whole civilized 
world going for the next 500 years,” 
etc. 

This man was followed by one from 
©hio, who said:—‘“I come from the State 
of Ohio, which has made Presidents in 
the past, and with the help of God and 
Teddy Roosevelt we will make an- 
other.” (Applause.) 


It went along, and along, and along 


until about half past 2 o’clock in the 
morning, when they called on Cali- 


fornia. I 
present from west of the 
tains, and that was some territory. I 
believe I was in my usual health at 
that time, but I swelled up. I gave 
them to understand I was not tuber- 
culosis or anything of that kind, and 
did not need doctors or druggists, or 
any of their wares. I said “I am from 
the grand, imperial State of California, 
larger than the whole of New York 
State, New England, Pennsylvania and 


was the only representative 
Rocky Moun- 


hio bunched together, and if Chris- 
topher Columbus had landed on the 
Pacific Coast you fellows would not 


have been discovered yet.” (Applause.) 

It is an awfué thing to go up against 
this game, ladies and gentleryen; it is 
a terrible job, but you have to do it. 
Here in California we have been placed 
on the map largely by ourselves. No 
one would know of California if it were 
not for Californians. They tell us of 
an instance of it in San Francisco. A 
man from Oakland does not want to 


advertise the fact he is from Oakland, 
and so 


when he goes to New York, 
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Boston, Chicago or Philadelphia, or any 
of those cities of the East, he registers 
from San Francisco, and, of course, 
naturally Oakland has no notoriety, 
and nearly all who dwell there when 
they are away from home put them- 
selves down as hailing from San Fran- 
cisco. 

Now, you ladies have noticed the 
romantic atmosphere that prevails 
here tonight, with these charming 
young ladies dancing about the room 
and giving most of their attention to 
the gray heads and the bald heads. 
You noticed how these man have gam- 
boled and become frivolous. That is 
due to the influence of our California 
climate. When you breathe the at- 
mosphere of California you become 
frisky and full of spirit. You fellows 
who live in the second or third rate 
atmosphere of New York and other 
Eastern cities when you come to Cali- 
fornia you feel free and jovial—you 
gambol. These g#00d old fellows who 
are so pleasant tonight ought to come 
here when the blizzards are raging in 
the East and see our country at its 
best. When you are ghivering at 
night, with three or four blankets over 
you, we are bathing in the warmth 
of the glorious Sunshine of our State, 
with perpetual flowers and absence of 
frost and snow. To come to us puts 
new blood into your veins. Dear Old 
Broadway is perhaps the only White 
Way to heaven, but, believe me, you 
get a touch of that even here, and if 
you stay in our State long enough you 
will want to come here and stay al- 
ways. 

The male population of California is 
composed, in so far as Los Angeles 


and Southern California is concerned, 
of men who have come here because 
in some way or other, of the very 


things which you good men are trying 
to alleviate by your products—they 
came for their health—some ailment 
had crept into the family—and the 
foothills of Southern California, which 
you see now adorned with orange 
trees, olive groves. lemons and similar 
fruits, were, twenty-five years ago, 
sage brush, chaparral and various 
vegetation. These have been cleaned 
out and the stretches of country 
cleared up by the men of the East 
and the Middle West who have come 
here to rejuvenate the fact of the 
earth. I sometimes think that your 
business is quite a business. You have 
been talking here tonight about under- 
takers, and that reminds me of the 
undertaker who came to the family 
and said, “Is he dead?” “No; he isn’t 
dead yet, but the doctor says he will 
be by morning, and he ought to Know, 
because he knows what he gave him.” 
(Applause.) 

We have here 
thing that helps 


in California some- 
you people in your 
business—I want you to appreciate the 
fact that in Los Angeles, for instance, 
you men who have come from Indiana, 
if there are any of you, if you have 
not been through our city, you should 
drop off there and see our great big, 
tall “‘Sycamore of the Valley,” Frank 
Wigeins, who came from Indiana 
about twenty-five years ago on a 
stretcher, and went into one of the 
little orange groves of Whittier. There, 
with the care and fostering attention 
of a good and helpful wife (after the 
doctors had given him six months to 
of 


live), he came back to something 

his former strength, and then went 
to work, and now he is the real, live 
dynamic force of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles. All through 
this section of Southern California 
that class of men have come back to 
life, have been restored to health, or 


some loved one in the family has come 
back to a new lease of life, and they 
thank God for the opportunities which 


have been offered to them for a re- 
newed life of activity. 
It is a good thing for you people to 


make this trip. It is an education for 
those of you who have not been here 
before. I am glad you came across 
the Desert; I hope as you go back you 
will go through the snow sheds of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains and meet 
with some of the discomfort that goes 
with that kind of travel. Then you 
will appreciate the Qualities of the men 
who, in ‘49, came across in prairie 
schooners, on foot and on horseback, 
not only men, but women and children, 


and they laid the foundations of the 
great city of San Francisco and the 


southern part of this State. They were 
endowed with a great spirit which 
sent them forward. When they got to 
Kansas, the timid and fearful, or, you 
might eall it the cowardly, told them 
not to cross the Mississippi river, not 
to go any further, that they would 
never get to California, but perish on 
the way; but the old legend of the 
pioneer, written on his schooner, was, 
“California or bust.” Those fellows 
came across the plains and deserts, 
they went over the mountains—some 
of them were lost in the snow drifts 
of the Sierras—but they succeeded in 
their efforts to get to the Eldorado on 
the Pacific coast. (Applause.) 

It is because they were of that mold, 
that gigantic dynamic character, that 
they succeeded and built up this sec- 
tion of the country; and again in 1906 
their children and grandchildren re- 
built the wonderful city of San Fran- 
cisco as it stands to-day. When the 
fire of 1906 came it practically leveled 
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a territory in San Francisco equal to 
that from Forty-second street to the 
Battery in New York City. That 
shows that the old spirit of the pion- 
eers of 749 not only lives, but has been 
strengthened and multiplied in their 
descendants. The city has been re- 
built, and the work was practically ac- 
complished in five years. (Applause.) 

Then they have built this wonderful 
Exposition which you will see in a few 
days. I remember when the Fair was 
being developed, the drummers going 
up and down the coast used to tell a 
story about it. There is a class of men 
I hunger for, the drummer. (Ap- 
plause.) Usually we get the pleasure 
seeking tourist who has come here for 
the first time in his life and has never 
known anything of the privations of 
travel. But give me the drummer who 
has been over the road a hundred 
times. Give me the fellow who can go 
into the smoking compartment and 
make himself comfortable when there 
is a line a mile long waiting to get 
into the dining-car, and he cannot get 
a much needed meal. Give me that 
fellow’s philosophy and that fellow’s 
punch and you have a fellow who will 
amount to something. There are quite 


a lot of them traveling between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and they 


used to get off this gag—‘‘ It’s too bad 
San Francisco lost the Fair.” “Is that 
so, who got it?” ‘*The conductor.” 
(Laughter.) I have a little boy out 
in my corral, on my ranch, a little 
fellow who wants to be a cowboy, and 
who is the idol of his mother. He lis- 
tens at times to the stories we tell. I 
told that story one time. The little 
fellow goes to a kintergarden in the 
neighborhood and he came back and 
said, ‘‘ Papa, you ain’t a funny man.” 
“What's the matter, son,” ‘I told 
that story to Miss Dunn that you toid 
yesterday, and she never laughed.” 
“What story?” ‘‘ The story about San 


Francisco losing the ticket.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 
If you travel up and down the State 


of California you will find a genuinely 
wholesome optimistic spirit which per- 
vades the entire State and which makes 
it what it is. These things which you 
see around you are not easy of accom- 
plishment. Go over these boulevarcs 
and figure how muei it has cost the 
State to iev thes* roads. Tite State of 
California bonded itself for 318,000,000 
two years ago for road laying. ‘The 
county of Los Augeles bended itself fer 
$3,500,000 for a similar purpose five 
years ago and is still doing more of 
that work. It costs large sums of 
money to make these improvements. 
All the natural advantazes which you 
see in California aave boven made more 
perfect by the sa-rifice, the energy and 
the enterprise of the business men of 
the State. 

Therefore, when a party of business 
men such as you come to California, 
and you have the opportunity to give 
us the touch and the benefit of your 
own business experience, the nerve an‘ 
ecurage which has enabled you to make 
a success of your business—and you 
women know just as well, sometimes, 
as your husband how much sacrifice and 
labor and anxiety it has caused him, as 
well as you, to make a success of his 
business, we want you to feel the same 
spirit which has made a success of your 


business throughout the various sec- 
tions of the country has made this 
State what it is. 

The problems which confront Cali- 
fornia politically are problems which 
you cannot avoid in your own State 


wherever it may be, and the questions 
which confront California of a national 
character have an influence on your life 
and you cannot as American citizens 
evade that responsibility. I feel that 
no association of business men, no mat- 
ter what may be its direct and personal 
bearing on its business, will ever get so 
selfish that it will allow an opportunity 
to go by when it is an association like 
this, of giving the civic touch or the 
public spirited touch to its activities. 
We have here on the Pacific Coast, not 
only for California, but for all the coun- 
try, a great problem in the Orient, not 
only a problem political, but a problem 
commercial. Think of the opportunities 
in the Orient for your business. Think 
of the opportunities of widening the 
activities of your business life in the 
Orient. Think of what can be done 
south of the United States, in South 
America. (Applause.) 

Mr. L. D. Sale, who has been a di- 
rector of our Chamber of Commerce in 
Los Angeles for several years, at the 
request of the Chamber of Commerce 
made a tour of South America, and the 
report he gave of the manifold oppor- 
tunities for business in South America 
was such a marvelous revelation to us 
that we organized a Foreign Oppor- 
tunities Committee, of which Mr. Sale 
has been the chairman since its organi- 
zation. The object of this committee 
is to stimulate the attention of our busi- 


ness people to the opportunities in 
South America. i 
Immediately to the South of us in 


Mexico there is a problem, a very serl- 
ous and grave problem. I am not here 
to eulogize or criticize or animadvert 
pro or con upon the political aspects 
of the situation in Mexico, or the atti- 
tude of the government toward it, but 
it is a great big problem. It touches 
us more vitally in California, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas than you peo- 
ple further afield, but at the same time 
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it is a national question and requires 
attention. You people who have the 
opportunity to mingle together on busi- 
ness lines should take a little time to 
concentrate your attention on questions 
not vitally concerning your business ac- 
tivities, but yet confronting you as citi- 
zens of this country. We must appre- 
ciate the fact that if we are to get any- 
where as a real power in business, and 
that is our aim, I take it, we must ap- 
preciate our responsibilities as citizens 
and give all the help we possibly can to 
our government, all the assistance we 
possibly can render to those in charge 
of our national policies, so that they 
can have the benefit of the wisdom ana 
of the experience of just such men as 
sit around these tables tonight. (Ap- 
plause.) 

As to those countries in Europe to 
which allusion has been made tonight, 
which are having this terrific warfare, 
many people have given suggestions as 
to why it happened and why it is con- 
tinuing, and yet you will generally find 
there is a commercial instinct, a com- 
mercial reason, a business proposition, 
which has set these people at logger- 
heads. Business instincts, business 
ideals, business questions, are what are 
confronting the people in Kurope, and 
after the war is over it will be financial 
questions and the business questions 
which will disturb them and which will 
require the best judgment and the 
wisest thought of the men of business 
affairs in those countries to readjust. 

I say, therefore, ladies and gentle- 
men, our men must appreciate their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. I say -you 
cannot afford to ignore taking an ac- 
tive part, not necessarily in running 
for office, but taking an active part in 
the things which amount to something. 
Do you appreciate the fact that those 
nations which have got any where in 
recent years and gone to the front are 
the nations with a definiteness of pur- 
pose and with national ideals? They 
are the people who have gone forward. 
I take it we will all agree, whether we 
sympathize with one or the other, or 
with neither, that the two nations 
which have come to the front are Ger- 
many and Japan. These are the two 
countries which have had national 
ideals, where the business men have 
taken an active part in shaping the 
destinies of the country. 

What are we doing? What are you 
business men doing to shape the ideals 
of this country? Do you not appreciate 
the fact that what is now the ideal in 
Germany was not created in a day. It 
has come through generation after gen- 
eration, and particularly through the 
school-room. I have been on the school 
board in Los Angeles for some years 
and I have contended that it was nec- 
essary to drill that spirit into the boys 
and girls of the rising generation, drill 
into them a real, thorough-going be- 
lief that this country is worth while 
and has a destiny; that this Govern- 
ment, in spite of all its defects, in spite 
of all the fads and fancies, in spite of 
all the criticisms aimed against it, as 
to its system and its methods, is, after 
all, the best that the wisdom of the 
ages had as yet evolved. (Applause.) 
It is not perfect, we admit. Let us drill 
into the children growing up a respect 
for the flag and the knowledge that it 
means much to them. 

I recall when I was president of the 
Board of Education I went at,the in- 
vitation of the Japanese colony to at- 
tend a moving picture display of Jap- 
anese scenes, some beautiful scenes in 
Japan. The Japanese boys and girls im 
the audience were perfectly quiet and 
unemotional while the scenes were be- 
ing shown on the screen, but at the 
end of the entertainment a picture of 
the Mikado was shown, and then in- 
stinctively, without signal or sugges- 
tion from anyone, every boy and girl, 
man and woman, in that audience rose 
to his feet and gave one terrific Banzi, 
and sang their national hymn with a 
vigor which came from the heart, and 
with an intense enthusiasm, which 
gripped the soul! I said to a friend:— 
‘““Why cannot we train our American 
boys and girls that when they see the 
American flag it will mean to them, not 
only what this means to the people of 
the Mikado, but something more—it 
will mean to them that this really is 
the flag of their country, and that they 
must love and respect the flag above 
everything else on earth.” We should 
make it a part of our duty to instill 
that spirit into our boys and girls. We 
should make that a part of our duty to 
our children and our grandchildren, to 
love this flag, to love this country, and 
to have respect and affection for the 
men who have developed this country 
and put it in the front rank of na- 
tions, and for the women who fostered 
those men. Make the boys and girls 
understand that the American ideal, 
properly fostered and properly devel- 

oped, is the ideal that is going to save 
humanity in the long run. (Applause.) 
That would be the grandest work in 
which we could engage. (Applause.) 

I say this very earnestly, because 
you lead an active life. We naturally 
get tired and begin to feel we ought 
not to think so much of these things, 
but what has made your retiring presi- 
dent a success and will make your 
president-elect a success is enthusi- 
asm. When you lack enthusiasm you 
are getting stale, you are out of the 
game, you are going to the place where 
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the down and outs go. What is true 
of an individual is true of a nation. 
If our young men are not alive to the 
responsibilties of citizenship, if they 
are not concerned with the welfare of 
the country, and are not desirous of 
assisting in solving its problems, they 
will make but indifferent citizens. 

It has recently been said that when 
this war is over and the people of the 
world turn to this country, when men 


and women who might not otherwise 
become citizens of this country find 
themselves taxed and over-taxed in 


their native land, and find the burden 
coming to them through the war so 
great that they must look elsewhere 
for relief, when these people of edu- 
cation and ideals come to this coun- 
try, they have a right to expect here 
among the business men, among the 
men of affairs, such a conception and 
such an ideal of what an American 
citizen stands for, when they meet 
you and me, that the ideals which 
they brought across from their coun- 
try as to what humanity should stand 
for, as to what the government should 
stand for, as to what the authority of 


kings should stand for, will be dissi- 
pated from their minds, not only by 
the force of your argument, not only 


by the fact that you are verifying by 
history and by philosophy and by right 
reasoning the strength of your na- 
tion, but because in addition to that 
reason and that power of expression, 
you have a hearty, thorough-going 


genuine affection for the country, a 
thorough belief in its future and a de- 
termination to sacrifice your life, if 
necessary, to preserve it, and when 
these people meet you and me, and 
meet that class of men and women, 
they will say, ““‘We have been in the 


dark all these years, we have lost our 
vision, but now we are seeing the great 
light.’’ (Applause.) 

Why should not every boy and girl 
know the story of Abraham Lincoln's 
life, just as the German boy knows 
the story of Frederick the Great? Why 
should not every boy and girl in school 
know the ideals of George Washing- 
ton as the little fellows in England 
study the story of Wellington and \Nel- 
son? Are not Lincoln and Washing- 
ton the equal of any ideals in the 
world? 

I do not think that 
upon when we meet a 
tlemen or a German diplomat, or an 
English emissary, or anybody else— 
a gentleman is a gentleman the world 
over—to say to him things which are 
offensive. He has his own national 
pride or racial interest, of course, but 
this affection for country is the same 
affection that you and I have for our 
mother. No one goes very far to 
apologize for his mother—every true 
man thinks his mother is the sweetest 
little mother in the world. Don’t you 
think the love of your country, the 
love of your flag, should be put upon 
the same plane? Your wife never 
gets tired of telling you how much 
she is willing to do for you. Men of 
the world sometimes sacrifice their do- 
mestic life to business, to the detri- 
ment of their happiness and comfort 
at home. Suppose you have told your 
wife ten times a day since you took 
her to your bosom how much you love 
her, would you not be the happier if 
you had told her twenty times a day? 

I repeat, ladies and gentlemen, what 
is making these nations of the world 
have these ideals is the reiteration of 
the fact that they love their country. 
They are willing to die for their coun- 
try. It is instilled into them in such 
a way that it comes out absolutely 
spontaneously. What does that idea 
mean in this association? It may be 
foreign to any particular aim or ob- 
ject of your organization, but you ought 
to feel, as I know you do feel individu- 
ally, that your association can as a body 
do things which will help the cause of 
government in this country so that as 
Lincoln said so well, “G 


we are called 
Japanese gen- 


yovernment of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish forever.” He 
died a martyr to that ideal. Don’t you 
think that hard-headed men of affairs 
ought to be alive to their responsibili- 
ties in that respect? 

I was in Europe some eight years ago 
when they had the aeroplane races in 
France. Curtiss won one of the prin- 
cipal races. All of a sudden on the 
grand stand there appeared 500—it 
looked to me as if there were 5,000— 
American flags which the Americans 
who were there were waving in their 
pride at an American winning the race. 


That is the spirit which should char- 
acterize Americans in all their rela- 
tions to their country. We should be 


ready on every occasion to demonstrate 
our loyalty to our country and our 
affection for it. (Applause.) 


Ladies and gentlemen, from my heart, 
on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Los Angeles, for whose members I 
am speaking to some extent, we bid you 
welcome, and we are glad to know that 
an organization of this character has 
passed through our country and abided 
with us for a time. However warm 
and affectionate your relations East 
may be, if any of you slip away and 
want to come to California, you will be 
as welcome as the flowers in May. 
When you have made your pile, and 
when the fires of business ambition are 
cooling, and you want to get right back 
to the time when you will have nothing 
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but undiluted affection for your family 
and love of your country and want to 
live to a grand old age, come to the 
cheering atmosphere and pleasant cli- 
mate of California and you will renew 
your youth as the spring lamb when it 
leaves its mother for the first time. 
(Applause. ) 

The company then assembled in the 
Palm Room of the Hotel Potter, where 
there was dancing for the remainder of 
the evening. 


a —— 


THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


The entertainment in connection with 
the convention was most delightful. It 
was in charge of C. F. Michaels, of 
Langley & Michaels Company, San 
Francisco, as chairman, and_ the 
Ladies’ Committee was headed by Mrs. 
Michaels. The chairman of the com- 
mittees was ably assisted by Mr. L. D. 
Sale, of the Western Wholesale Drug 
Company, Los Angeles, and Mrs. Sale; 


Mr. L. N. Brunswig, of the Brunswig 
Drug Company, of Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. Brunswig; William F. Geary, of 
Kirk, Geary & Company, of Sacra- 
mento, and Mrs. Geary, and R. R. 
Zane, Pacific Coast representative of 


Eli Lilly & Company, Indianapolis. 
The members of the Committee on 
Arrangements and Entertainment were 
untiring in their efforts in providing 
for the pleasure of their guests, and 
from the time the special train arrived 
in Los Angeles on September 22 until 
the convention party left for the expo- 


sition at San Francisco in a special 
train Friday, October 1, nothing that 
could add in the slightest degree to 


the comfort and pleasure of the visitors 
was overlooked. 

The principal feature of the enter- 
tainment at Los Angeles was a garden 
party given by Mr. and Mrs. L. N. 
Brunswig at their beautiful residence 
in that city on Saturday; September 25. 
During the stay in Los Angeles the 
convention party divided into groups, 
visiting various resorts, including Cat- 
alina Island, Santg Monica, Venice 
and other places. 

The ladies of the party found baskets 
of fruit in their rooms, provided with 
the compliments of the Los Angeles 
wholesale druggists, and the men re- 
ceived cards extending the courtesies 
of the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 

When the special train arrived at 
Santa Barbara at noon on Sunday, 
September 26, it was met by a band, 
and the party was escorted to the Ho- 
tel Potter. So thoughtfully had the 
work of the Committee on Entertain- 
ment been carried out that, notwith- 
standing the large number of arrivals 
at the hotel at one time, it required 
but a few minutes to assign the vis- 
itors to their rooms. 

The beautiful grounds surrounding 
the .Potter Hotel at Santa Barbara, 
planted with blooming geraniums in 
great profusion, and the large palms, 
the ocean being directly in front of the 
hotel, produced a sense of restfulness 
which was greatly appreciated after 
the long journey. 

A copy of The Jewel City, a beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated book of 
the exposition, with the compliments 
of the Committee on Arrangement and 
Entertainment, was sent to the rooms 
of all who had registered. 

On Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock the 


ladies were taken for an automobile 
ride to the Old Mission, Mountain 
Drive and Montecito Valley. In the 


evening at 9 o’clock a reception was 
tendered to President and Mrs. Charles 
A. West in the green room of the 
hotel. This, as usual, was the most 
brilliant social feature of the conven- 
tion, and it was a wonderful success. 
Those on the receiving line besides the 
President and his wife were Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Hover, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. 
Weller, Mr. Thomas F. Main and Miss 
Ruth Hover, Dr. William Jay Schieff- 
elin and Mrs. John W. Kennedy, and 
Mr. George W. Lattimer, all of the 
gentlemen being past presidents of the 
association. The reception was fol- 
lowed by a ball and music in the Palm 
Room. 

On Tuesday there was another auto- 
mobile ride for the ladies to Hope 
Ranch, and tea was served at the Pot- 
ter Country Club. In the evening an 


informal dance was held in the Palm 
to0om, 
On Wednesday afternoon automo- 


biles were provided for both the men 
and women, who enjoyed the ride to 
Montecito Valley via the Cliff and 
Mountain Drives. Upon returning to 
the hotel, tea was served on the ve- 
randa. In the evening at 8:30 there 
was another informal dance. 

On Thursday afternoon a barbecue 
was served at Hope Ranch Park at 
12:30, the entire party being taken to 
the park in automobiles. In the even- 
ing at 7:30 the annual banquet was 
served in the main dining room of the 
Potter. Hotel, and following the ban- 
quet there was dancing in the ball 
room. 

At all of the dances a special musical 
program was provided hy Hawaiian 
musicians, who rendered many pleas- 
ing numbers. 

As an evidence of the appreciation of 
the members and the ladies of theiy 
parties of the entertainment provided 
by the committee having the matter in 
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charge, the following resolution, pre- 
sented by ex-President George W. Lat- 
timer, was adopted at the closing busi- 
ness session of the association on 
Thursday :— 


Resolutions of Thanks for Enter- 
tainment. 
To the National Wholesale Druggists’ 


Association. 

Gentlemen:—Two years ago in the meet- 
ing of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, held at Jacksonville, Fla., 
the invitation of the drug members on 
the Pacific Coast and the exposition. of- 
ficials to hold the 1915 meeting in Cali- 
fornia was accepted. A committee on 
arrangements was at once appointed, 
with Mr. Fred C. Michaels, of San Fran- 
cisco, as chairman. For the past two 
years this committee has constantly been 
at their task of completing in every de- 


tail the arrangements for the comfort 
and pleasure of the members and their 
ladies of the National Wholesale Drug- 


x#ists’ Association. 

The committee on rates 
which Mr. W. C. Cook has been chair- 
man, has also had a heavy task in ar- 
ranging for the transportation of our 
members to the coast from every part of 
the United States. Only those who have 
had similar task can realize the detailed 
work required to gather men and women 


and routes, of 


together from all points of the country 
and carry them in comfort and conveni- 
ence to the distant point. We all fully 
realize from our experience of the past 
two weeks the success of these two com- 
mittees. Our ore regret is that at the 
last moment our worthy chairman, Mr. 
W. C. Cook, was prevented from enjoy- 
ing with us the fruit of his work The 
sincere thanks of every member of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion is extended to these committees and 
their chairmen for the work which has 
resulted so completely to the pleasure 
and comfort of all of us. 

The wonderful service of the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific Railways is also 


entitled to our most sincere thanks. Both 
of these roads have had with us some 
one of their prominent officials from the 


start in Chicago. 

To the management and employes of 
the Hotel Potter, where we have been 
entertained) we extend our most enthu- 
siastic praise for “all the comforts of 
home” during our stay here. The local 
people of Santa Barbara have been so 
universally kind and thoughtful that we 
will always remember them with pleas- 
ure. The decorations of the “City by the 
Sea’ have shown that they appreciated 


our coming among them, which attitude 
can not fail to bring from our members 
the kindliest thoughts. 

To the local newspapers and drug trade 
journals we extend our most heartfelt 
appreciation of the way that we have all 


been treated. : 
Thirteen years ago our association met 
it Monterey for its annual meeting. The 


friendships formed on that trip, bringing 
us together in daily and hourly com- 
munication, have never been forgotten. 
The same will be true of our meeting in 
Santa Barbara in 1915. At times we occa- 
sionally hear that meetings of our asso- 
ciation at such distant points are not al- 
ways wise. If such members would at- 
tend these meetings, such as those at 
Monterey and Santa Barbara, they would 
certainly realize the immense benefit to 
our organization of the intimate associa- 


tions and companionships formed by be- 
ing thrown together for three or four 
weeks. Our association is of value only 
when the confidence and trust in each 


other is brought fully into evidence, and 
these journeys together of some weeks’ 
duration do more to cement these rela- 
tions of confidence than any meetings 
we ever hold. 

The brave and able men, the beautiful 
and gracious women that are with us, 
the blue sky, the sea, the balmy air, the 
mountains which surround the Hotel Pot- 


ter on three sides, and the sea on the 
fourth, have all united to give the mem- 
bers of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association the warmest and sin- 
cerest welcome of their experience. Our 
stay here will never be forgotten. You 
have won not only our sincere thanks, 
but that greatest of all blessings, our 
love for your locality and your people 


———_—~-o—_____—_ 


THE REGISTRATION. 


H, A. Antram, F. N. Burt Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

George A. Anderson, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
New York city. 

T. 4H. Appleton, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, st. Louis, Mo. 

M. Bakst, Bakst Bros., New York City. 

W. A. Bush, W. J, Bush & Co., New York 
city 

Cc. E. Bedwell, E, E, Bruce & Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Joseph H. Brown, C. J. Lincoln Company, 


Little Rock, Ark, 


G. A, Beauchamp, Jr., Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Robert H. Bradley, Walding, Kinnan & 
Marvin Company, Toledo, Ohio 

E. L. Braden, Clarke Woodward Drug Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. 

lL, N. Brunswig, Brunswig Drug Company, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. Walker Craibe, Powers-Weightman-Ro- 
sengarten Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Charles Howard Candler, the Coca-Cola Com- 


pany, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. W. Curtis, Sharp & Dohme, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

A. J. Cavanaugh, Jr.. Randolph Paper Box 


Richmond, Va. 


Company, 
Mulford 


Milton Campbell, H. K. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. F. Carter, South 
ton, Texas, 

F. T. Dodge, Dodge & Olcott Company, New 
York city. 

Cc. E, Dodd, 
ten Company, 


Company, 
Drug Company, Hous- 


Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
San Francisco, Cal. 


F. A. Dillingham, Plant Juice, Cincinnoti, 
Ohio. 

Robert R. Ellis, Hessif-Ellis Drug Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Cc. A. Englehart, C, BE. Potts Drug Company, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Chas. Empey, Ogden Wholesale Drug Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah. 

R. L, Fuller, Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. Cc. Fetter, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Wm. L. Ferdon, Torsion Balance Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

R, E. Fernald, Dodge & 
New York city, 


Olcott Company, 


Blumauer Frank Drug Com- 


H. J. Frank, 


pany, Portland, Ore. 

Cc. A, Faus, Smith Faus Drug Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

M. P. Flack, Marx & Rowelle, New York 
city. 

A. D. Guerra, Wilford-Hall Laboratories, 
New York city, 


J. A, Gallagher, Faxon & Gallagher Drug 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

L. G. Gray, Walrus Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Ill, 


George C. Gordon, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. S. Geary, Kirk, Geary & Co., Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Chas, Gibson, Walker & Gibson, Albany, 


a _f 

W, W. Gibson, Gibson Drug Company, Roch- 
ester, N .Y. 

F. BE. Holliday, general representative N, W. 
D. A., New York city. 

E. J. Hopkins, J. L 
York city. 

Charles E. Hires, the 
pany, Philadelphia, 

Ben C, Hartz, Hartz 
Rock Island, Ill. 

H. B. Harding, Humphreys Homeo. 
cine Company, New York city. 

M. H. Hickox, Mallinckrodt Chemi¢al Works, 
Washington, 


Hopkins & Co., New 


Chas. E, Hires Com- 
Pa, 
& Bahnson Company, 


Medi- 


W. A. Hover, W. A. Hover & Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

jenj. A. Jackson, Geo. L. Claflin Company, 
Providence, R. I. 

W. A. Jewitt, Williams Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Cleveland, Ohio. 

John L, Kennedy, Evans-Smith Drug Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

F. H. Kimball, Veronica Water Company, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. : 
J. K. Lilly, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Eli Lilly, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
R, H. Lingott, Antoine Chiros Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Frederick H. Leonhardt, Fritzsche Bros., 
New York city. 
G, W. Lattimer, Kauffman-Lattimer Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 
Dr. Wm. R. Laughlin, the Abbott Labora- 
tories, Chicago, Il. 


H. Lazare, Bauer & Black, Chicago, Il. 
Thomas F. Main, the Tarrant Company, 
New York city. 

Dr, A, W. Miller, Aschenbach & Miller, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

S. M. Moneypenny, National Aniline 
Chemical Company, New York City. 
J. G. Mueller, Mooney-Mueller Drug 
puny, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. W. Morrisson, Fuller-Morrisson Company, 
Chicago, III. 

A. J. More, Hornick, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Cc. F. Michaels, Langley & Michaels 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. 

H. R. Moore, Houston Drug Company, Hous 
ton, ‘Texas. 

©. E. Matthews 
Ill. 

W. W. Maltby, W. Liquid Carbonic Company, 
Chicago, Il, 

Geo. C. McClelland, Upjohn Company, Kala- 


and 
Com- 
More & Porterfield, 
Com- 


Sharp & Dohne, Chicago, 


mazoo, Mich. 

John S. Nash, Fountain Specialty Company, 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

E, C. Otto, Chas. Pfizer & Co., New York 
city. 

A .H. Rowe, Heyden Chemical Works, New 
York City. 

J. CC. Robinson, Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 


garten Company, Dallas, Texas, 
O. Robinson, Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 


ten Company, Dallas, Texas. 

J, D. Ryan, Coffin Reddington, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

M. M. Root, American Can Company, San 
Franciseo, Cal. 

Geo. W. Reed, Zcemi, Salt Lake City. 

H. H. Robinson, Henry B. Gilpin Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Evans E. A. Stone, assistant secretary N. W. 


D. A.. New York city. 

H, W. St. John, Horlick’s Malted Milk Com- 
pany, New York city. 

H. J. Schnell, Oil Paint and Drug Reporter, 
New York city. 

W. V. Smith, Valentine H. Smith Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. T. Sneden, Stallman Company, New York 
city, 


Fred H. Squier, Pabst Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. B. Strong. Milwaukee Drug Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

E. G. Swift, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

P, Schleussner, Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Company, New York city. 

A. B. Stewart, Stewart & Holmes Drug Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash. 

H. E. Stewart, Groover-Stewart Drug Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Fla. 

L. D. Sale, Western Wholesale Drug Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal. 

W. A. Sailer, Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, 
Md. 

J. W. Smart, Michigan Drug Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Chas, E. Sutton, Merck & Co, New York 
city. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin, Schieffelin Company, 
New York city. 

Ludwig Schiff, Western Wholesale Drug 


Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A. J. Tapping, Barker & Wheeler Company, 
Peoria, I11. 
J. H. Thomas, Veronica Company, Santa 


Barbara, Cal, 


Frederick Usher, (Caas. Pfizer & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
B. T. Van Alen, Hoffmann-La Roche Chem- 


ical Works, New York city. 

Albert H. Van Gorder, Hall-Van Gorder Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Charles A. West, Eastern Drug Company, 
Boston, Mass, 
Louis Weigert, 
Baltimore, Md 

Cc, F. Weller, 
B. F. Zimmer, 
R. R. Lane, Eli 
Cal, 

T. B 
city. 

Cc, Mutin, Langley & Michaels Company. 
Empey, Jr., Chas. Empey. 

Empey, Jr., Ogden Wholesale Drug Company, 
Mrs. T. H, Appleton, St, Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. ©. E. Bedwell, Omaha, Neb. 

Miss Louise Bedwell, Omaha, Neb. 

Mrs, L. M. Barton, Rock Island, IIl. 

Mrs, O. L, Biebinger, St, Louis, Mo. 

Miss Marguerite Biebinger, St. Louis, Mo, 
Miss Adele Biebinger, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. L. N, Brunswig. 

Miss Martha B. Cobb, Rockland, Me. 

Miss Anna W. Cobb, Rockland, Me, 

Mrs, Charles Howard Candler, Atlanta, Ge. 
Mrs, M. Campbell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. F. T. Dodge, New York city. 

Mrs, Robert Ellis, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. C. A, Engelhardt, Wichita, Kan. 

Mrs. Charles Empey, Ogden, Utah, 

Mrs. Ralph Lathrop Fuller, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs, P. K. Green, New York city. 

Mrs. J. A, Gallagher, Kansas City. 

Miss Louise Gallagher, Kansas City, 

Miss Dorothy Gallagher, Kansas City. 

Mrs. LU, G. Gray, Decatur, II), 

Mrs. Geo. C. Gordon, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs, W. S. Geary, Sacramento, Cal. 

Mrs. C, HB. Hires, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Pompeian Company, 


Fritzsche Bros., Chicago. I11. 
Lilly & Co., San Francisco, 


Crossman, Official Reporter, New York 





Miss Maude Hartz, Rock Island, Ill. 
Mrs. H. B. Harding, New York city. 
Mrs. W. A. Hover, Denver, Colo, 
‘ Miss Ruth Hover, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs, John T. Kennedy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs, F. H. Kimball, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Mrs. J. K, Lilly, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Eli Lilly, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs, F. H. Leonhardt, New York city. 
Mrs. S. M. Moneypenny, New York city. 
Mrs. J, H. Mueller, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miss Norma Mueller, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. A, J. More, Sioux City, Ia. 

Mrs, C, F. Michaels, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. H. R, Moore, Houston, Tex, 

Mrs, C. EB. Matthews, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs, A. H. Rowe, New York city. 
Miss Frances L, St. John, New York city, 
Jean Schnell, New York city, 

Mrs. W. V. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs, Fred H. Squier, Milwaukee, Wis 
Mrs. H. E, Stewart, Jacksonville. Fla, 
Mrs. L. D, Sale, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs, W. A. Sailer, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs, M. Strahn, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. H. Thomas, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Mrs. Clara Tetlow, Philadelphia, Pa 
Mrs, B. T. Van Alen, New York city. 
Mrs. Charles A. West, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. C. F. Weller, Omaha, Neb. 

Mrs, B. F. Zimmer, Chicago, Ill. 


———_ +o —___ 


London Drug Auction. 
(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 
London, Sept. 9, 1915. 


At the auction today new and old drugs were 
well represented in variety and quantity, but 
demand was on the quiet side. Consequently 
movements in values were mostly against hold- 
ers. 

Cape aloes were easier, as also refined Japan 
camphor slabs and cardamoms. Cubebs de- 
clined, Honey sold to buyers’ advantage. 
Dragon’s blood in reeds fetched higher prices. 
Gum benzoin was steady. Rio ipecac recovered 
from the rather weaker position lately shown 
privately. Jalap was a cheap purchase, taking, 
however, the risk of the test. Kola nuts found, 
as before, a ready sale. Menthol went dearer. 
Tinnevelly senna realized a little easier rates, 
although supplies are still very small. Rhu- 
barb was difficult to quit. Gray Jamaica sarsa- 
parilla was not wanted, although 5O bales 
were on offer. A very Irge quantity of wax 
Was available, but very little sold. 

The details of the goods knocked down are as 
follows:— 


£a4@ 8a 4@. 
Aloes, Cape, cs, 135 offered, 
17 sold. 
soft and dull seconds.cwt. 030 0 
drossy and broken........ 030 0 
common coarse dull hard. 0 28 
Buchu leaves, bls, 21 of- 
fered, 1 sold. 
ordinary spears 2 
Camphor, cs, 126 offered, 
101 sold.* 
Japan, 2%-1b. slabs 0 
Cardamoms, pkgs, 525 of- 
fered, 39 sold. 
Ceylon-Mysore, extra bold 


medium palish to pale.. 


0 
0 
- 0 
0 


Nee tom OF 


to good..... 


seeds fair . 
cs, 80 offered, 


Cashew nuts, 
15 sold.* 
common to weevily..cwt. 015 
Colombo root, pkgs, 565 of- 
fered, 17 sold. 
sea-damaged common tv 
ordinary sorts.......... 07 
Cinchona bark, bis, 6 of- 
fered, 6 sold. 
Cartagena, fair flat*..lb. 0 0 
Huanoco, 
quill? 
Cubebs, 
sold. 
fair grayish ........cwt. 
Dragon’s blood, cs, 47 of- 
fered, 12 sold. 
thin finger in reed 10 12 
good bright seedy lump*.11 15 
Gamboge, cs, 13 offered, 1 
sold. 
Siam, pickings good 0 
Gum ammoniacum, cs, 
offered, 7 sold. 
tiny pale almond, slightly 
drossy and blocky 
Gum arabic, pkgs, 156 of- 
fered, 31 sold. 
dusty Mogador Amrad... 
Gum Accroides, pkgs, 80 
offered, 80 sold.* 
small dusty Australian 
chips ; 
Gum benzoin, Sumatra, 
250 offered, 11 sold. 
fair seconds 
Gum guaiacum, 
fered, 2 sold. 
good glassy block 
ordinary part drossy 
Honey, Jamaica, pkgs, 
offered, 64 sold. 
syrup good dark to pale 


8% 


9% 


bgs, 10 offered, 


715 0 


6 @11 12 
0 


cs, 


fair brownish 
dark brown 
Haiti, pkgs, 169 offered, 
157 sold. 
syrup good pale amber. 
fair do..... 
good brown 
ordinary dull brown 
conmfmon dark 
Cuban, cs, 198 offered, 
198 sold. 
Syrup good pale brown. 


coco 
QOH 
oooo 


©OO9 
ENBE BEER 


ooo 
eooceo 


ordinary brown 
dark brown 
low .. ° 
St. Vincent, pkgs, 
fered, 4 sold. 
syrup dull brown 
Curacao, cs, 5 offered, 
sold. 
syrup ordinary brown.. 
Ipecacuanha, Rio, bls, 10 
offered, 2 sold. 
fair - lb. 
Jalap, pkgs, 18 offered, 18 
sold.* 


ecoco 
QHOHOO 
oOm00 
oSSBsy 


Vera Cruz, wormy and 
moldy (no analysis)... 
sea-damaged 
Kola nuts, pkgs, 87 offered, 
27 sold. 

Ceylon good dry dull 
bright .. 
Zanzibar good 

sea-damaged 
Menthol, cs, 14 offered, 4 
sold. 
Suzuki 
Oil, Star anise, 
fered, 100 sold.* 
@ naval prize, cong. point 
15.3 deg. oe 
Oil, Lime, cs, 6 offered, 6 
sold. 
Dominion distilled 
Rhubarb, cs, 130 offered, 3 


sold. 
Canton, pickings good.... 0 


bright.... 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER. 


14 offered, 14 


ewt. O11 6 
bls, 


Rosin, cks, 
sold.* 
AA 
Sarsaparilla, Jamaica, 
102 offered, 3 sold. 
native fair red.. » Oo 2 1 
ordinary pale ........ 010 
Senna, Tinnevelly, bls, 57 
offered, 57 sold. 
fairly bold greenish leaf 0 
medium 4d 0 
ordinary greenish part 


0 8%@ 0 
0 
specky 007 
0 
0 


8 @0 


common 
specky 
damaged 
siftings 


medium ee 
common,......+. 0 
Wax, bees’, West Indian, 
es, 1 offered, 1 sold. 
good grayish brown.cwt. 7 5 
East African, pkgs, 626 
offered, 30 sold. 
common yellow slab.... 610 
small drossy ball 0 


* Offered and sold ‘‘without reserve.’’ 
+ Sold subject to holder’s approval of bid. 


‘Manufacture of Cream Tartar.* 


By DR. OTTO BEST, 
Chemical Engineer. 


The history and development 
manufacture of cream tartar, amd its 
allied products, tartaric acid (rochelle 
salt) in this country is a phenomenal 
one. Its rise began with the use of cream 
tartar as a constituent for baking pow- 
der, for which, by far, most of the cream 
tartar is being used. 

From a small industry 30 to 35 years 
ago, it has developed in this country to 
a production of about 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
pounds per month. 

It is a general belief that a goodly por- 
tion of this product derives its raw mate- 
rial from California, the more so, as 
California produces, on an average, of 
35,000,000 to 50,000,000 gallons of wine an- 
nually. 

However, as a matter of fact, Califor- 
nia furnishes only a very small portion 
of the total used, about 400,000 to 500,000 
pounds purity on raw material per year, 
which is not even one-half the monthly 
consumption of this country. The rest 
of the raw materials come mainly from 
France and Italy, very little from other 
countries. 
RBCOVERY 


of the 


OF RAW MATERIAL CAL- 


IFORNIA. 

A good many efforts have been made 
in California to recover more tartrate 
raw materials. The high grade goods, 
argols, are saved completely. The lees, 
however, are not fully recovered. Most 
of the large wineries have recovery 
plants for this product, in which the main 
stress is laid on the recovery of the alco- 
hol im the lees, the latter being distilled 
off as brandy. 

The lee recovery in this case is, there- 
fore, only incidental and not the main 
purpose. This is partially due to the low 
value of the product in comparison to the 
wine and brandy, and partially on ac- 
count of the high labor and dirty work 
in connection with this work. At any 
rate, the recovery of lees in California 
is anything but complete. 

EXTRACTION OF POMACE. 

A number of years ago there were sev- 
eral plants in California that aimed at 
recovery cf tartrates from pomace, the 
residue left after the pressing of the 
grapes. These plants contributed for a 
number of years towards the production 
of tartrate raw material. They disap- 
appeared, however, entirely; mainly on 
account of changed conditions in the in- 
dustry. 

There is no doubt in my mind that with 
the application of modern means, a good 
deal more tartrate could be recovered In 
California. The rapid strides of the tem- 
perance movement, and adverse legisla- 
tion, no doubt has a depressing effect on 
the industry and greatly stifled the enter- 
prise in this direction. 

RAW MATERIAL 

The raw material is partly in the form 
of lees, a product averaging about 35 per 
cent. cream tartar, with varying amounts 
of calcium tartrate, say 2 to 5 per cent., 
which is deposited by the first fermen- 
tation. It consists of about two-thirds 
dead yeast, with sulphur, wood chips, etc., 
and one-third tartrates. This product is, 
however, mainly used in Europe for the 
manufacture of tartaric acid. 

ARGOLS AND LEES. 


The raw material in this country for 
cream of tartar is mainly argols, the sec- 
ondary deposit in the wine barrels, after 
the fermented wine has been drawn off 
from the settled lees. This product aver- 
ages about 70 per cent. in cream tartar, 
and 5-7 per cent. in calcium tartrate. 

Where gypsum is being used for the 
removal of some tartrates from wine, 
much more calcium tartrate is_ present. 
Such argols, very high in calcium tar- 
trate, are used for the manufacture of 
tartaric acid. 

The refineries of cream tartar are al- 
ways connected with the manufacture of 
tartaric acid, as calcium tartrate and im- 
pure mother liquors of cream tartar 
have to be converted into tartaric acid. 
At least, there is no technical method 
worked out on an economic basis which 
would permit re-conversion of those im- 
pure products into cream tartar. 

As the demand for tartaric acid is 
comparatively small, its mamufacture is 
more or less considered a necessary eyil, 
and its production reduced to a minimum. 

PROCESS OF REFINING. 


There have been a number of processes 

employed in refining cream tartar. 
NEUTRAL PROCESS. 

One of the earliest in the United States, 
at least, which appeared, but as early 
disappeared, was the so-called ‘neutral 
process.” It aimed at neutralization of 
cream tartar by alkali; and then precip- 
itating again by acid according to the 
following equations:— 

2K.H T+Naz CO;—2K NaT+CO,H,0. 

The K NaT, which is readily soluble, 
was separated from the pulp by filtration, 
and the solution precipitated as follows: 

2K NaT+H, SO,2K H T+Naz SOQ, 


About the practical details I know 
little. No doubt the process failed on 


* Read at the seventh semi-annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, San Francisco, August 26, 1915. 
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account of the costly chemicals used, and 
technical difficulties. 


SETTLING PROCESS. 


The so-called settling process was suc- 
cessfully used for a number of years and, 
though rather crude, has decided advan- 
tage over the “‘neutral’’ process on ac- 
count of its simplicity and cheapness of 
operation. 

It was used in two modifications, which 
modifications refer to the working up of 
the residues in tartaric acid, after ex- 
traction of most of the cream tartar. 

The crude material was first ground, 
and charged into a large wooden cooking 
tank, with a perforated copper basket 
about 30 inches in diameter, reaching 
down to the bottom. The heating of the 
mother liquor to boil was carried out 
through long copper coils, while the bas- 
ket was charged with live steam to keep 
the crude material in suspension. 

It was the opinion of the early cream 
tartar manufacturers that this stirring 
had to be very violent to get all cream 
tartar in solution. The basket has to 
“dance,”’ as the official expression was. 
The wood chips and undissolved cream 
tartar passed through the holes of the 
basket and settled outside the basket. 

After full charge was made with a solu- 
tion of from 3 to 3% per cent., china 
clay was added, in order to make the 
suspended matter settle faster amd more 
completely. The more china clay, the bet- 
ter, was another axiom of the refiner of 
the old day. 

After settling, the fairly clean solution 

yas drawn off into wooden, or, later on, 
copper crystallizers. 

The aim was to get large crystals, in 
order tu be able to remove the mechan- 
ical impurities by a washing process, and 
these large crystals were only obtainable 
by a low saturation. While full satura- 
tion of cream tartar in pure solution is 
6.9 g in 100 c. c., at 100 degrees C. the 
real strength was rarely over 3.5 g per 
100 ec. «¢. 

After cooling, the cold mother liquor 
was pumped back again, to be recharged, 
and this process carried on so often. until 
mother liquor was too impure, and was 
then sent to the tartaric acid department 
to be worked into tartaric acid. 


WASHING OF FIRST (BROWN) CRYSTALS. 
TALS, 


brown cream 
tals, with much mechanical impurities, 
were crushed; that is, the aggregates 
broken up into large individual crystals, 
and these stirred up by mechanical de- 
vices. 

One of these devices was a revolving 
drum, the so-called rumbler. The heavy 
crystals stayed on the bottom, while the 
lighter impurities would stay in suspen- 
sion and could be drawn off from the 
crystals. The muddy mother liquor was 
used for tartaric acid manufacture. The 
crystals, if needed, were washed a second 
and a third time with mother liquor, until 
pure. 


ACID TREATMENT OF FIRST CRYSTALS. 


The erystals, thus obtained, contained 
on an average 90 to 92 per cent. cream 
tartar. The rest was mostly calcium 
tartrate, a little coloring matter, traces 
of iron, gypsum at times, etc. 

The calcium tartrate cannot be _ re- 
moved by recrystallization, as it is freely 
soluble in a hot solution of cream tartar, 
from which it crystallizes or deposits, as 
cream tartar crystallizes on cooling. It 
is, therefore, removed by acid. To this 
interesting reaction I shall come back 
later on. 

This washing with acid was usually 
combined with the removal of the me- 
chanical impurities, as described before. 

After the removal of excess acid by 
water, the crystals tested 98 to 99 per 
cent. in cream tartar, though the earlier 
finished product averaged only 95 per cent. 
in cream tartar. 


REMOVAL OF CALCIUM TARTRATE BY 
COOKING UNDER PRESSURE. 

I wish to mention here a process which, 
for some time, was considered the only 
commercial process of removing calcium 
tartrate, and thus getting high grade 
cream tartar. 

It consisted in dissolving the crystals, 
containing calcium tartrate under about 
100 pounds pressure. Under this pressure 
calcium tartrate, with four moleclues of 
crystallization water changes to the an- 
hydrous compound, which is almost in- 
soluble, more so in pure, than in impure 
solution. Through filtration and crystal- 
lization a high grade cream tartar could 
be obtained. This process has been en- 
tirely abandoned. 


The large tartar crys- 
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RECRYSTALLIZATION. 


The 98 to 99 per cent. product obtained 
was dissolved, again decolorized with 
lime-free bone black (bone black treated 
with hydrochloric acid), china clay added 
to settle bone black, and the settled solu- 
tion crystallized, in copper crystallizers 
of considerable size. 

The crystals obtained from this solution 
were washed, dried, and ready for ship- 
ment. 

The heavier mud from first (brown) 
cooking tank was charged and leached a 
second time, while the lighter mud was 
used as raw material for the manufacture 
of tartaric acid. 


ACID TREATMENT OF MUD, 

In some factories this mud was treated 
with sufficient sulphuric acid to decom- 
pose all tartrates, bring them in solution, 
and filter and wash the mud in filter 
presses 

The clear solution was then neutralized 
with lime, or carbonate of lime, to pre- 
cipitate the tartrates as calcium tartrate, 
an insoluble compound, and remove the 
potash and other impurities by washing. 


DIRECT NEUTRALIZATION OF MUD. 

In other factories the neutralization was 
carried out without removing the mud. 
In this case the reaction takes place in 
two phases:— 


2KHT+Ca(OH)—CaT+K,T+H,0 
K,T+CaS0O,—CaT+K,SO, 

If the precipitation is carried out right, 
the calcium tartrate is granular and 
heavy, which settles quickly, while the 
suspended matter settles very slowly. If 
wash water is drawn off before mud has 
a chamce to settle, soluble and insoluble 
impurities are removed at the same time. 

The process is very simple and avoids 
the cost of acid and the costly filtration. 
Yield is also satisfactory, so that the 
crude settling process has the preference 
over the acid-filtration. process. 

However the calcium tartrate is ob- 
tained after complete removal of all im- 
purities, it is decomposed by sulphuric 
acid into gypsum and tartaric acid, the 
latter worked up as further on explained. 

I wish still to state that this settling 
process was, for a number of years, prac- 
tically the only process carried out suc- 
cessfully on a large scale. 


HIGH PRESSURE PROCESS OF CREAM 
TARTAR EXTRACTION. 


process was the first attempt of 
getting the raw material in a filterable 
state, in order to remove the impurities 
right from the start, instead of carrying 
the mechanical impurities all through the 
process. 

There is no doubt that the removal of 
the impurities from the start is in prin- 
ciple sound, though in practice not al- 
ways possible, without too much sacrifice. 
Let us see how this process attempted 
the solution of the problem:— 

Argols or lees were ground amd cooked 
under about 100 pounds pressure for about 
two hours. Through this cooking, all al- 
bumin and other constituents detrimen- 
tal to filtration, were destroyed. At any 
rate, the solution, after this treatment, 
was filterable. 

The clear solution, after filtration, was 
run into crystallizers and crystallized and 
otherwise treated as described, with this 
difference, that mechanical impurities 
were removed by filtration and need not 
be removed by a “rumbler.”’ 

This process was mainly used for low 
grade goods, lees. From a technical and 
mechanical standpoint it works well. 
However, the loss on raw material is very 
large, particularly in presence of calcium 
tartrate. 

Systematic 


This 


investigations have shown 
that the loss on cream tartar was in 
direct proportion to the amount of cal- 
cium tartrate present under otherwise the 
same conditions. The latter seems to ae- 
compose more readily than cream tartar. 
The lime forms calcium tartrate again 
from cream tartar, which again is de- 
composed, etc. 

A further drawback of this process is, 
that the mother liquors become very soon 
discolored and syrupy, and have to be 
discarded. 

Last, but not least, a pressure process, 
especially with am acid product, is never 
a desirable process technically. 

For these and other reasons it is today 
practically abandoned. 

It is interesting from a historical stand- 
point, mainly, because it introduced fil- 
tration, and with it modern methods in 
the manufacture of cream tartar. 


(To be continued.) 
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Meetings of the National Wholesale 

) Druggists’ Association from the Atlantic to 
UJPe Pacific are always in territory where 
wm Lilly Products are sold to the trade exclu- 
























| Six —Ssively through the Jobber. : é : 

| Ss , E believe that the wholesaler who ex- 
RRP Sr tends credit accommodations to the 
| ae a | Vy retailer on his general stock and serves 
| Cay Nee PrN ‘him in many other ways on a slender profit is 
| oon VASE Re | ‘justly entitled to participate in the distribution 
| (A ae ae NG eet of our products, and that he can do this, under 

ae " ee ‘<Hthe Lilly Policy, at a saving to the retailer. 








N manufacturing it is the Lilly Policy 
Ae maintain the strictest scientific sup- 










ervision over all processes; by constant 





ite 
Wiech to improve old and originate new pro- 






"die keeping the line adequate to the demands 






of the most progressive physicians and pharm- 






acists. 


The Lilly Policy is to supply the trade all products—pharmaceutical and 
biological—exclusively through the Jobber, and to continue to merit merit 
the well-earned title—‘‘ The one house with no exceptions.” 





















Your Business Grows With: Ours == 


ELI LILLY & COMPANY 


Home Office and Laboratories—INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 
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